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PREFACE. 



In making the Overland Passage from IndiEij I 
repeatedly and inconveniently felt the wa^nt of some 
work tliat might scnx at once as a guide and 
companion in pointing ont ond examining the many 
featoes of novelty and attTaction connected vnth 
th^kt highly interesting route. This feehug has been 
my chief indaeement for venturing on the pnbhcation 
of a journal made under ciremn stances irhich were 
not in themselves favourable to such an intention* 
?^c>r do I for a moment suppose that so desultory 
and unpremeditated a record of the scenes and inci- 
dents in question mil answer all the pur[)Oses which 
should be aimed at in a work of the natui e to which 
I have alluded. Still, in the absence of any such 
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workj it may l>e not withoiit utility, and willj I 
trustj he received with iciu^unLible indiJgence by the 
reader. 

On the other handj I ventm^e to hope that these 
volumes will be fonnd to contain many details which 
the ciiTumstances of an ordinary overland passage 
would not have calked forth. The account of our 
xeeently acquired mihtary Colony of Adcn^ for in- 
stancej conld scarcely have been given in the ab- 
sLinfic of those facihties afforded to iis by onr kiud 
hosts J Dr. and Mri,. Malcolm gon. In like manncrj 
the iLimsual stay tliat wt; made in Egj^^jt^ and also 
in Maltaj and our letters of introduction to influen- 
tial persjons in both those comitiiesj enabled us to 
visit scenes not usually open to the mere passing 
traycllcTj the deseriptiona of which I have not 
hitherto J^cen in print : while the ontlino I have 
given of the coasts of Sicily and Itah j described at 
a time of year when they are inexpressibly lovelyj 
and when J owing to the gi-eat heat of summer^ 
coTnparativdy few English visit them^ vn}\^ I trustj 
prove interesting to the reader. 

With regard to the orthography of those Arahic 



words it has teun nccc^s^ary to employ, I liave 
adopted that puisacd hy Mr. Lane in his work 
upon "Modem Egypt/' 

I may further observe that the whole of the illm- 
trationa to these vohimes are taken from drawings 
made by my husband at the actual moment^ and on 
tha spot to whicih they rdatc. Among them will be 
found representations of some objects which form 
new features in the Desert route. 

I cannot conclude these prefatory remarks without 
offering our best thanks to our sincere friend the 
Rev. L Wenbamj the highly esteemed Govcrmnciit 
chaplain of Pointe de Galle^ and to his most amiable 
family^ for those acts of kindness so much in accord- 
ance with the Christian charity they habitually exer- 
cised;^ and which smoothed the otherwise almoiit 
insuimountable difhcnlties of our sudden departure 
from Ceylon. 

LUCINDA DARBY GRIFFITH. 
London^ October 1844. 
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r CHAPTER L 

May ^Otfu — ^This morning the India 
steamer, on her way from Calcutta to Sue?:^ 
came in sight of Galle. She had heen some 
time expectedj and the idea of my return to 
Europe by her had been often canvassed 
between my husband and myself ; but we 
had always decided that I could not imder- 
take so long a journey without bis proteetion, 
and I could not bear the idea of bis making 
such a sacrifice as lea\ing Ceylon %o soon. 
However, the last week mv health bad de- 
chned so muchj that he sent up an express 
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POINTE BE GALLE, 



to Colombo to a&k for leave to return home 
ty the India. This was yesterday refused 
hini ; and this morning, as soon ns the IntHa 
sighted Galle, he despatched another to send 
in hh papers for h^ilf-pay. Immediately wc 
were all hurry and hustle ; our quiet, peace- 
ful home was transformed into a labyrinth of 
confusion. 

We were told the India was to sail either 
to-nic^ht or to-morrow morning. Mv kind 
friends the Miss Wcnhamsj daughters of the 
chaplain f>f Galle, <;ame over to help me to 
pack up* The few things that were neces* 
eary for our overland journey were heaped 
together, and every thing else was left either 
to be sent after us, or to fall a prey to the 
auctioneer's hammer. How sa<l it is to havo 
to abandon all one's own familiar things* 
which happy or afflicting circumstances have 
rendered so many dearest friends ! I vtdshed 
in my heart that tlie leave might arrive too 
late* 

April Ql sL — The permission to quit the 
island arrived; the cabin was taken, the 
passage-money paid, all our things were sent 
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pell-mell to Mi% Wenham'Sj his daughtersi 
having tindly offered to pack tliem aiid 
send them afterwards. It was Sunday, and 
what a Suoday I How iD appropriately gipent 1 
Little did I think this day week, when I 
went to the quiet chureh, from wdiieh illnesg 
had absented me a long timCj aiici took the 
sacrament there — httle did I think it was 
for the last time, and that in so short a 
space of time I should bft bidding adieu to 
this fair land, which, although it has been 
the cradle of so much suffering and affliction 
to me, has yet been the scene of much of 
our domestic happiness and many innocent 
joys. Here we had only to live for each 
other, and could bid defiance to the world 

and all its annoyances, 

ij 

In the morning many of our acquaint- 
ances came to say farewell* It is a painful 
effort to exchange the conYentional phrases 
of societv, when one's heart and mind are 
pre-occupied with sorrowful and all-important 
reflections ! We dined with our friends the 
Wcnhams, and I cannot descrilje the linger- 
ing regi'ot I felt at leaving our own short. 
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happy home, every plant and flower of which 
appeared as so many friends. We had 
scarcely finished dinner wht?n wc were told 
the signal of departure was given : wc hur- 
ried into the carriage, and once more stopped 
betbrc the dear old house, to wish Mrs. 
Cripps good hye, who ivas standing in the 
verandah. At lenjjth we reached the little 
pier. O how I rcgTcttcd the dear quiet fort ! 
The yevy sentr}- at the old gateway, and the 
guard who turuet] out and presented arms 
to my husband for the last time^ acquired an 
interest in mv mind- 

At length, we reached the ugly hlack 
steamer, smoking at anchor in the harbour. 
Every thing was in the greatest confusion j 
and covered with coal-dust ; I went down 
into the Esaloon, tnid viewed my cabin j which^ 
although fitted up in the most costly mamierj 
and one of the best of the ship^ appeared 
like a large box. After being on hoard 
about an hourj we heard she was not to sail 
till the next morning. I could not redst 
the desire of apeiidiriAj another night on 
shore ; we therefore sent to ask Mr. Wen- 



SLEEPLESS NIOHT. f 

feam to send his carriage to the plerj and 
receive us for the night. It was a darit, 
wet evening", bnt jus^t as ive entered the town 
it cleared up, and as we went up the com- 
mandartt's hill I saw our house at the top, 
with all our servants on the steps, as they 
used to await my return from my evening 
drive. 

We spent a sleepless night, and at four 
o'elock in the morning we took an aifec- 
tionate leave of our friends, who so much 
smoothed the difficiilties of our departure, 
and re-cmharkcd, I sat on the deck above 
an hour before we weighed anchor, and took 
a lingering look at the beautiful though 
familiar scene* The view from the harbour 
at Galle is certainh' lovelv : the entrance 
being nan'Ow, the panorama is uninterrupted. 
To the right is the picturesque fort^ with its 
old walls and fortifications jutting far into 
the sea, at the e^^treme point is the flag- 
staff, \md beyond it are several rocky islands, 
upon one of which is a single coc<:ia-nut trce^ 
which adds much to the effect. In the 
centre of the town, and rising above every 
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sLirroimdiii^ oljject, are tliB two gaUe-ends 
of the old church, built by the Dutch, and 
from the harbour it appears shaded by a 
large tuhp-trce which gi^ows in our garden. 
The whole place is shaded by trees, which 
appear a^s numerous as the leaves, and make 
it look from sea like fairj^-knd- Farther on 
is the quay, where multitudes of canoes are 
moored, which have an exceedingly pictur- 
esque fLppearance* 

On the left of the bay is a lofty headland, 
clothed to the summit with trees and the 
most luxuriant vegetation, of the richest and 
most varied colours* Two lovely islands are 
in the same direction^ partaking of the 
features of the main land ; but the prettiest 
part of the whole is the back of the harbour: 
here is the Galle Face or esplanade, and at 
the back three verdant hills, clothed to the 
sumniit with cocoa-nut trees ; at the top of 
one is the pretty little Catholic chapel, peep- 
ing its white face through the trees* At 
the foot of these, aud close to the h arbour, 
is the native town aud bridge, all of white, 
and shaded by numerous trees. 



THE INDIA* 



At six o'clock, we weighed anchor, hut it 
waa rnanv hoors hefore we lost sifrht of the 
shores of Ceylon. I remained on a couch 
all day on deck* 

For the first few days I was very sea-sick, 
and spent the whole day on deck* I never 
saw any thing like the dirt of the ship j thfr 
coahdust penetrates into every thing j it is 
in vain to sigh for even a clean face and 
hands, for they are unattainable. This is 
owing, in a great measure, to mismanage- 
ment. The India, although built in the 
most costly way, is very ill-adapted for the 
service upon which she is engaged : her 
upper deck is far too large for her size and 
power ■ the consequence is she is extremely 
unwieldy, and inadequate to face the south- 
west monsoon, which is at present prevalent 
and right in her teeth. She has no poop ; 
therefore the walk on the deck is delightfully 
long and uninterrupted. The saloon, which 
is doTfsTi- stairs, is profusely ornamented with 
gilding, cornices, and mirrors ; tlie couches 
and tables are richlv veneered, and the fur- 
niturc is of morocco leather. But all these 
E 2 
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heavy oiTijiinents entirely exclude the air^ 
both from the saloon itself arul tho cabins 
ranged on each side of it. Had they been 
all ycncfcian&3 the ventilation would have 
been perfect ; whereas now, although punkas 
are constantly going", we can scarcely breathe. 
And the heat of the cabins is not to be 
described ; ours is suffocating ; we have two 
stem windows, but they arc of little use, aSj 
the wind heinfr constantly ah etui of us, we 
can get none ; and where there ought to be 
a side -port is a large lookiog^glasSj which 
only reficct!^ one's dirt and diseomfnrt. 

But I coidd endure all this, were it not 
for the swarms of cockroaches that infest us; 
they almost drive me out of my senses. The 
other day sixty were killed in our cabin, and 
we might have killed a£s many more ; they 
arc very large, about two inches and a half 
long, and run about my pillows and sheets 
in the most disgusting mann^^u. In order to 
guard myself against them, 1 am oblitjed to 
sleep with a great muslin veil over my face, 
which adds not a little to the heat and snfFo- 
cation. Rats ai'c also very numerous* One 
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night Mr. Welby Jacksoiij one of the pMs&cn- 
gersj was aslee^p ™ the cuddy table, and was 
woke up by a hug^c monster running down one 
of the piQika ropes into his sliirt, and it was a 
long time before he coidd dispos^^ess himself 
of hi^ Tinwelconit^ ^^sltor* The eaptaia keeps 
a very good table, ajid has an excellent cook- 
On the fourth day from Galle we eame in 
sight of the most northerly group of the 
Maldive Islands, We were within two or 
three miles of mai]y of them, and I suppose 
we sighted about twenty of tbcm altogether. 
These islands are supposed to be entirely of 
coral formations rising up straight from the 
"bottom of the ocean ; within two or three 
yards from the shore the sea is unfathom- 
able. As far as wc could see tliey appeared 
all flat land ; one or two, however^ had some 
trifling eminences* They w^ere covered with 
cocoa-nut or some kind of palm trees, and 
gai^e the idea of so many forests growing out 
of the sea. We conld perceive no traces of 
habitation y not a hut or cYcn a boat wa^ to 
he seen j but I believe they are all peopled, 
and the largest is said to contain 150 in- 
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habitants* I was particularly interested at 
tlic siglit of these islands, as it brought to 
my mind the MaldiviaB ambassador that 
came to Galle when we were there* Several 
boobies hovered roimd the ship. 

The next two or three days the wind blew 
so strong against ns that great fears were 
entertained of our making the passage, as 
Captain Stavers wished to go in a direct 
line to AdeUj which has always been im- 
practicable during this monsoon. Every one 
prophesied that our coals would fail, and we 
should have to beat back to Bombay- At 
length the captain consented to follow the 
advice of Captain Ingledue, commauder of 
the Great Liverpool, who is a passenger, 
and is returning after making a survey of 
the Indian Seas for the Oriental Steam Com- 
pany's service. It was always his opitiion 
that we ought first to go south , and that 
within two or three degrees from the line we 
should meet light and variable mn^s, which 
would blow us to the north-west. His 
opinion proved correct : we steamed till 
within two degrees of the line, and then met 
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with a south wind ; the ateaiQ was stopped, 
the floats were taken off^ and wo sailed for 
three days. The weather was dreadfully 
rough imd stormy, and the vessel waa so 
crank she seemed as if she would tip over 
every moment* 

The breakfast and dinner scenes at this 
time were most amusing ; I saw them in 
perfection, as?, being the only lady except 
one on hoaxd, who never left her cahin, 
I dined at a side-tahle hy preference* The 
India was certainly not built for rough wea- 
tlier ; there is not a swing-table in the ship : 
the consequence wa3 that bottles of wine 
were flying- in every direction ; geese, tur- 
keys, and currj^j were precipitated into the 
laps of the unfortimate people on the ice 
sidcj while those on the weather side were 
thrown forward with their faces in their 
plates* There are four French passengers 
on board, and every bottle of wine they were 
inundated with they considered an insult 
from the opposite party, and many were the 
ludicrous and angry complaints they made to 
the captain after dinner. 
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But the captdn himself was the best joke 
of alL He is an iiniiiensely fat, punchy mail, 
resembling a huge ball^ great fat red cheeks, 
wlileh almost conceal his eyes, and a small 
turn-up nose. He, of course, is always seated 
at the head of the table, aTi<l I suppose con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to have his 
chair tied, Severd times during dinner be 
made a terrible lurch on one side, and w^as 
only kept in his place by the exertions of his 
servant 5 at lengthj in an unwary moment, 
the vessel gave a tremendous roll, the chair 
turned round with its burden, and glided off 
to the bulkhead J w4ierc there was a tremen- 
dous concussion. Ever)^ body w^as in roars 
of laughter : it was the most ludicrous sight 
I ever saw. 

During this rough weather numerous por- 
poises were alwaYs playing near the ship j 
several whales were also s^een^ and shoals of 
magmiicent dolphins filled every ivave; these 
fisil are of the most splendid pea-green and 
azure colour ; they are from three to four 
feet long* 

On the tliird night of our sailing, the wind 
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became stronger, and the swell from the 
south greater than eyer. We pitched about 
in the most dreadful way ; andj during tlie 
night, two sails were earried away and the 
fore -topmast. This completely stopped 
until the next morning, when they got up 
the steam again ; we steered north-westj and 
at length made our passage between the 
coasts of the island of Socotra and Afriea; 
we were some time in sight of the latter, it 
is low near the sea, hut high mountains are 
to be seen farther iidand. In the morning 
of the 9th of June we doubled Cape Guarda- 
fui, and were immediately in smooth w^ater, 
running up between the coasts of Arabia 
and Africa* Although we were forty miles 
from the nearest land, numerous butter flieSj 
dragon -flies, and mothsj were constantly 
alighting on the i^liip. The weather be- 
came intensely hot, the sun darting down 
its rays with a force I never felt in Ceylon. 
We are noiv Kure of our passage to 
Aden, which had hitherto appeared doubt- 
fuh Mr. Welhy Jackson (of the Bengal 
civil service) has a most delightful talent 
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for dra^ving, and hns beguiled the tedium 
of the voyage by some exquisite sentimciital 
sketches* 

Jims ll^/i.— In the middle of the day the 
sea assumed a dirty oraDgc colour, accom- 
panied with a most disagreeable cfHuyium ; 
buckets were lowered, and the water was 
found to be filled with minute animalcula^ : 
through the microscope they appeared like 
wliite caterpillars with black spots, armed 
with minute pincers. Wc traversed this 
living sea fur fifteen miles. 

June IS^A.— Before sunset last night we 
sighted land, and until daybreak we hove-ta 
off the entrance of the harbour of Aden, 
As soon it was light we passed tlie nar- 
row mouth between the peninsula of Aden 
and the main land of Arabiaj and anchored 
in the back harbour* I know not how to 
describe the scene that presented itself to 
our view. It is completely different from 
ajay thing I ever saw, or imagined — huge 
mountains and rocks rising in every direc- 
tiouj and of the most grotesque shapes ; but 
the most striking thing of all is, that there 
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is not the smallest pjirtide of vegetation to 
relieve the eye from these huge eitidersj for 
they are literally nolhing^ else, whieh reflect 
the san threefold. 

The whole place is supposed to he of toI- 
canie fonnation, and it certainly gives the 
idea of the mouth of a crater. Notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of the glare and 
heat, it is remarkably pictures que, and 
affords a wide field for the pencil ^ the rocks 
are of the most varied colours, and of the 
most grotesque shapes. 

From the spot where we are at anchor the 
view is splendid. Immediately in front are 
two magnificent cliffs, and a narrow valley 
tetween them affords a sight of the two 
highest mountains on the peninsula, which, 
in the early morning, are of a cobalt coltmr* 
On the top of one are two ruined towers, 
scarcely distinguish able from hence with the 
naked eye. In the foreground of one of 
the two cliffs is a rock, having the exact 
appearance of a gigazitic coal ; it seems, 
indeed, to form a part of the stacks of coal 
which axe laid up in store at its base : in 
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front is a sandv beach, covered with loose 
pieces of roet. 

To the right k a point of high land jut- 
ting out into the hay : upon it are numerous 
tuTigalows, belonging to the principal inha- 
bitants of Aden J and are so many country 
seats ; in fact, it is the sanatorium of the 
place. I have not been up there yet, but it 
is said that they enjoy a fine sea-breeze, al- 
though the houses look perched in the eye 
of the sun, Tbe town of A dan is in a valley 
on the other side of the mountains we see 
from hence ; the bay in front of it is too 
shallow to admit of the approach of any but 
the ^imallest craft. Opposite the point, and 
dirided bv the entrance to the harbour, is a 
lofty range of pointed mountains, very pictu^ 
resque in their appearance. They belong 
to the main land, vphich runs away from 
them in a low sandy plain, forming the op- 
posite boundaiy to the bay. In a clear day, 
lofty ranges of muuntains are visible : they 
are about two hundred miles in the interior, 
and in one of the most temperate and luxu- 
riant climates in the world, the soil abun- 
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dantly fertile J and the scenery equal to that 
of SwitzerlBnd* Tbe thermometer there is 
seldom above 7^^? while in the sandy plains, 
immediately adjoiiiing^s it is sometimes 140°, 
I received this account from Mr. Crettendon, 
the assistant political agent here, who has 
travelled much in the country. 

To look at the coast from this spot, nathing 
but a sandy desert presents itself. ITie 
peninsula is joined to the mam land (which 
is Arabia Felix) by a narrow sandy isthmus^ 
nearly level with the ocean; it is only 14,000 
ieet wide. There are three rocky islands in 
the bay, one of which, commanding the 
istlimus, is fortified ; last year it >\ as taken 
by the Arabs for two or three hours : they 
axe constantly making attacks upon the Eng- 
lish, to whom they are very inimical. 

We vvere disturbed during the whole day by 
the yells of the Arabs Tvho were bringing the 
coal on board, Thev look like demons more 
than human beings, and will never work with- 
out makhig these terrible vociferations; of 
course, we were in a cloud of coal-da&tj and 
it was impossible to keep either one's self or 
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any thing else clean for a moment. We had 
brought a letter to Mr. Crettendon, from 
Mr. Wenham, at Galle* He came to us 
immediately J and promised to endeavour to 
procure a bungalow for me on the point- 
However, he failed in his endeavours, and 
I was obliged to content myself with the 
ship* In the evenings he came to take us 
for a row m his boat. 

I was anxious to taste tlie ovsters* which 

■i- ^ 

they say are very fine ; so it w-as agreed we 
should go to the rock where they arc found, 
and taste tlicm there. Accordingly, we first 
called at the ship charger for hammers to 
break the shells off", and pepper and vinegar, 
&c. The charger is the hull of the steamer 
Semiramis, formerly **tlie City of Water- 
ford." She ran afn^oitnd some time a£0, and 
was so much injured that they took her en- 
gines out, and the Bombay Government 
established her here as a depot of coals for 
their steamers, wdiich run monthly with the 
mail between Bombay and Suez, They are 
placed alongside of her, and the coals are 
transhipped in a very short time. 
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The coolies employed on this service come 
from the coast of Zanzibar, and, in addition 
to their yells, perform a kind of dance all 
tlic time they are at work. They never 
cease, night or day, nntil they have finished 
their tasks and the fatigue is eo great, that 
it was calculated that one man died for every 
100 ton of coals ; hut this lias not been the 
case the last six months, as they have been 
made to drink grog. The charger is manned 
and oificered complete by the Bombay navy. 
Near her we passed two gun-boats, which 
are kept in constant employment scouring 
the bay, as none of the Arabs are allowed 
boats, and if any thing like one is found in 
the bay it is destroyed immediately* 

The island where w^o found the oysters is 
nothing more than a block of lava* The 
shells were sticking all over the low rocks in 
masses : they ara small and delicate* The 
boatmen jumped out into the water and 
knocked them off^ opened them, and w^e ate 
them in the boat. We found several shells^ 
which I broufrht away ; also a larcfc kind of 
vreedj a species of caper, w^hich grows in 
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patcheti on all the Aden rocks ; it has a large 
woody stem and thick leaves, and its seed- 
pod is shaped like the fig. They tell me it is 
so acrid that no animal will eat it, not even 
the camel. As we turned a point of rock we 
came in sight of a building which is erect mg 
for an hotel, tu accommodate the passengers 
by the steamers, which wUl be a great con- 
yen ienccj as it is so dreadful to remain on 
board while they arc loading with coah A 
road from the point follows the wiudiug of 
the beach for nearly five mileSs when it 
strikes across a pass in the mountains to 
Aden, Camels and donkeys sxq const untly 
passing to and fro ; the latter are excellent, 
and trot and gallop along at a great pace. 
Many of the inhabitants also have very good 
Arab horses. 

Near one of the distant points of roelc we 
visited a very singular stone : it is a conical 
lump J of about a dozen yards in circum- 
ference, mounted upon a stalk of two feet 
high and about six inches round. Mr, Cret- 
tcndon says he remembers it seven years aga 
— it looks like a great cabbage* We saw 
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the i&tbmus very plain, and the sea beyond 
it ; the water is so very shallow from thence 
to the town, that the enemy ^ under the 
cover of darkness, have often waded round 
and attacked it. 

The Arabs on the coast arc divided into 
two classes : the laborious, or cultivators 
of tile soil J and the warriors. It is the latter 
who are so jeiilous of our ]>ossessions ■ the 
former, on the contrary, are very friendly, 
and are the servants of the place. They 
have a curious custom of dyeing their hair 
redj with lime, w^hich they consider a great 
beauty. But I must say, that a creature as 
biack as a coal^ surmounted hy a mop of red 
woolj has any thing but a captivating ap- 
pearance* 

We had a delightful row hack to the ship : 
the sea was as smooth ^ glass, and reflected 
on its surface the graceful form of a Bombay 
man-of-war frigatej now at anchor in the 
bay; also the Berenice steamer, belonging 
to the same company. 

June IStJu — Immediately after dinner^ we 
accompanied the captain in his gig, wliicli 
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was to take u£ to the moaiitain pa^s, from 
whence the gentlemen had settled to start 
for Aden. The whole bav seemed alive with 
fish, although this is not the time of the 
year when they are most abundant. Many 
of them jump twelve feet out of the water; 
the eo lours of some of them are magnificent, 
and they are most of them excellent for the 
table. I believe a ^reat many sword-fish 
and guard-fish are found here. 

We hinded directly opposite the pa^s ; and 
it was the most ludicrous sight imaginable 
to see two riders on one camel, the captain 
in ftont and my husband behind. Neither of 
them had been on a camel before, and they 
were J therefore, quite unprepared when the 
creature, after having lain down for them to 
mount, begim gradually to rise; first, erecting 
his front legs^ which nearly flung them hack- 
wards, and then, while tliey were clinging on 
with all their might by his neck, as suddenly 
raiding his hind leg^, and precipitating them 
forcibly forward in tlie other direction, 
nearly over hi^ head, I believe nothing 
could have saved them from at least two 
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seyere somersets, had cot Lieut. Crettendoii 
and a party of gentlemen, who were taking 
their morning ride, anived on the scene of 
action at the moment they were preparing 
to moiintj and gave them a timely warning 
to sit firm. 

Once safely monnted, they set forward at 
a hrisk trot, leaving their companions, who 
were more humbly equipped on a couple of 
stout donkeys, far in the rear* The jolting 
they experienced must have been of service 
after the sea voyage^ for it wa^ of no tri fling 
description J as even- f>ne well knows who has 
seen a camel trot. — — being behind 
acted as steersman over the head of his 
companion ; altogether, it was a moat ridi- 
culous turn-out* 

I watched them winding up the steep 
ascent which leads to the pass^ until thej- 
were out of ^ight, and I felt quite discon- 
tented at not being able to accompany them ; 
but I was too weak to ride, and donkeys and 
camels are the only conveyances to be hired 
in this Anglo- Arabian colony. Even these 
were not to he procured six months ago, and 
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straDgcrs arriYing by steam were obliged to 
remain where they were, or perform the ex- 
cursion into camp on foot, which is no joke 
in this land of scorching cinders, where 
every object reflects instead of shading one 
from the ardent rays of the sun, which Is 
here never, except us a phenomenon, cur- 
tamcd bv a friendly cloud. 

I resisted the pressing invitation of Lieut. 
Crettendon and his friends to return with 
them in their boat to the ship, and deter- 
mined to await the return of ray party on the 
seashore, in tlie midst of a scene of grandeur 
and desolation such as I had never before 
beheld, and which is easier felt and imagined 
than described. I seated myself on a pile 
of stones on the beach, aud gazed around me, 
■dwelling upon each rugged feature of the 
laiicbcape, until the whole, separately and 
collectively, was indelibly engraven on my 
recollection. How much I regretted, and 
i5till do regret, that I had left my sketch-book 
behind me, and thus lost the only chance of 
enabling my friends to form some idea of 
what I am vainly describing with my pen. 
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Immediately to my rights anct stretching 
far into tlie bay, rose the rugged chain of 
rocky hills and promontories which command 
the narrow isthmus connecting the ponin- 
sula of Aden to the main land. The forms 
of these mountainSj as they cut w-ith the 
most minute Jistinctness against the cleax 
evening sky^ were magnificent yet terrible ; 
they appeared as if, ejected from the deep 
centre of the f^lobe bv the fierce ar tiller v of 
volcanoesj they had been left there on the 
surface of this fair earth, and on the very 
confines of " Araby the blest," blasted snd 
hideouSj as mementoes of nature's fearful 
couYuLsions, and as evidences of the mighty 
power of the Creator of the universe . 

Their steep and barren sides presented an 
endless variety of shades from violet to red^ 
and from black to bright yellow ; the different 
strata of clay, sandstone, and quartz, were 
distinctly visible, while every here and there 
huge masses of apparent cinder were inter- 
mixed, with yawning chasms, which seemed 
BO many entries to the unexplored bowels of 
the earth, but whichj in fact, offer only an 
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asylum to troops of jackaU. The grizzly 
summits of the rocks would lead ooe, at firsts 
to iniagine that none but the eagle or the 
vulture had rested their feet on their peaked 
points ; hot, on looking again, on the foremost 
promontory two modern bastions are creeted, 
while, on the adjonimg moimtainj the remains 
of the TurkishWall, famed in tlie bloody annals 
of Aden, are discovered, leading the eye on 
in its circuitous winding from peak to peak, 
until its course is interrupted by the Pass I 
have before mentioned^ and which is rent 
through the solid rock. 

But, overlooking this interruption^ the 
wall is again discovered eliml)ing the higher 
antl more precipitous chain of mountains 
behind, until tw^o culminafcing points appear 
to have arrested the work of man. But even 
these aa'e crovvned each by a ruined turret* 
nov?^ scarcely to lie distiogui^^hed from thq 
parent rock. However interesting it may 
be to trace this ruined wall, the erection 
of which must have cost so much lahom*, 
it ^eems almost impossible it could have been 
of any service on the defensive^ as it is every 
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where commaiided by toweriDg- rocks, which 
miifet have rendered it entirely useless. But 
to return to mv sketch. 

The chain of hilb which, as I was seated, 
were behind me, rose almost directly from 
the sea, leaving scarcely a quarter of a mile 
of comparatiYcly level ground^ cohered with 
shingles and sand. Their precipitous sides, 
black and burnt, seemed to frown upon mc 
as I looked round at them, and filled me 
with an undefinable awe \ they seemed as if 
they would fall and crush me with their 
burning surfaces, which^ retaining all the 
heat of the mid- day sun, made the atmo- 
sphere in their vicinity almost scorching. 

Thev extended in one unbroken line from 
the Pass^ which was sawn through them, till 
they were hid from view^ by a mountain 
which jutted out boldly into the sea on my 
left, forming the small bay which was before 
me, and biding the remainder of the gulf 
and the ships which were at anchor, thus 
rendering the solitude complete. No living 
thingj either bird or beast, appeared to fre- 
quent these drear}' yet beautiful recks. 
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except a few lizards, and tliey, from their 
similaritT of colour, coold scarcely be dis- 
tiiiguished from tlie rock itself. 

Towards the cast one or two lofty peaks, 
blue in the distance^ were seen towering- 
abovcj as if peeping over this flinty waU 
at the bright bay of waters which lay 
stretched before me, rippling- and bubbling 
like ail azure lake, and clear as crystal, as 
if fi'esh from a mountain torrent, instead of 
forming a branch of the mighty Indiaii 
Ocean* Stretchiug- far away oxi the opposite 
shore, were the sandy plains and towering 
mountains of Arabia FeliXj glittering like 
gold in the setting sun* 

Having feasted my eyes on this glorious 
scenes and indulged in a few waking dreams, 
prompted by the singularity of my situation, 
alone on this coast of desolation, m this clime 
of Eastern fable, I rose from my seat in 
order to explore, as far a;s my strength 
would allow me* At the foot of the chain 
of mountains I have been describing was 
the road, which runs a distance of about six 
miles between the Point or Sanatarium, and 
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the fortified camp or town of Aden. It 
emerged from between the promoiitorv, and 
then continued uninterrupted until it turned 
towards the Pass, when it wound out of 
sight* I directed mj- steps in this direetion ; 
the ground was very rough and stony, and 
fatigiaing to w^alk upon, but at eyery step I 
found some thing interesting ; and between 
the fissures of stone and sand several plants, 
which had escaped my observation while 
surveying the whole of this gigantic scenery, 
were sprouting forth, bearing flowers and 
seeds in abundance, and apparently deriving 
all requisite nourishment from the burning 
rocks. 

Amongst others I remarked huge patches 
of the thorny acacia, growing in bushes of 
about a foot high j they reminded me, in 
form and huCj of diminutive yew - trees* 
Then there were numbers of herbaceous 
plants in full bloomj and many of them 
strongly scented. Numerous insects wercs 
humming aroundj and each species seemed 
oecupied with a distinct plant, as if they 
seyerally owed to it their life and nourish- 
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ment. Thus round every patch of a small 
yellow flowering plant, which was very 
abundant, swarms of butterflies were basking 
in the setting sun ; they w^ere all of the same 
hue, excepting that some were larger and 
rather paler, which I supposed w^ere the 
females. The superior wings were of deep 
primrose colour, w^hile the inferior ones were 
of the darkest and most brilhant orangCj 
almost crimson. I never saw any thing like 
them before. 1 examined the leaves of the 
plantj and found numbers of greenish cater- 
pillar s^ which I conclude belonged to the but- 
terflies, as they were the only insects near. 

Another platit, which struck me as being 
pretty and curious, was covered with diminu- 
tive white and hlach flowers on alternate 
stems. By the time I reached the coast, 
1 had collected a very curious, if not a very 
showy, bouquet* Lxu-ed by the hopes of 
augmenting it, I wandered on for some dis- 
tance j when, all at once, I saw, some twelve 
feet above my head, a flower of a much more 
attractive exterior than any 1 had yet met 
with. I immediately resolved it should be 
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mine ; but how to obtain it was the difficulty, 
for it was growing on tbe steep side of the 
precipitous mountain, 

I had formerly been a very good climberj 
but BOW I was 30 weak that my legs almost 
refused to perform their office. However, 
I deteiTOined to c^nj off the prize, aiid, at 
length, found a httle crevice in the rockj 
from whence I could make my first step. 
This accomplished J after much toil and 
difficulty, and by clinging on by my hands 
and knees, I succeeded in reaching a point 
from whence I could gather the flower. It 
was really very pretty; it grew like the wall- 
flower, which it something resembled, only 
it was much handsomer ; the colours were 
very brilliant, and the petals most heau- 
tifully and delicately veioed. The flower- 
stalks were covered with thick black speck s* 
making them sticky and glutinous. I never 
smelt any thing so highly scented ; the 
perfume was different from every other, and 
quite overpowering, even in the open air; 
not that it was disagreeable, for had it been 
moderated it would have been delicious* 
c 2 
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It was with great difflcullr I gathered 
a few of the flowers and some of the &eed 
pods, as the whole plant was surrounded by 
swarm Si of gigantic yellow hees, who buzzed 
round and round mc as I was spoiling tliem 
of their booty. In fact, they so alarmed 
me that I threw dowTi several of them I 
had culled, and slionld have abandoned 
the wholej had it not been that I so much 
wished G--^ — — to sketch one, I pulled 
down my veil over my face, aiid prepared to 
descend, although my hand was surrounded 
by these insects* Biit upon turning round 
to regain the road, I found it w^as no longer 
deserted ^ a train of camels, variously loaded, 
ivcre winding' along immediately beneath my 
feet, and the wild and fearful countenances 
of their Aral) owner S;, whose eyes were all 
turned in my direction, terrified me more 
than I can describe, I recollected all at 
once that I w^as in a land whose inhabit- 
ants had onlv recentlv been bound to an 
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European yote, and that by force, not free 
vnllj and I recollected I had been told that 
no one ever considered themselves completely 
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safe miles s within the intronchments of the 
camp. 

I tremhled from head to foot, amd looked 
imploringly towards the sea, in hopes of 
discoYcriiig^ the hoat, maimed with English 
sailors, which had brought us from the ship, 
but they were nowhere to he seen, ha vino; 
goDc round the headland to bathe. So, 
putting on the boldest countenance I was 
able, 1 began slowly to descend. The Arabs 
sfcoppedj and glared upon me with their 
fierce^ black eyes, and then, having satisfied 
their curiosity, proceeded harmlessly on their 
way. The warlike mien and savage look 
of these children of Esau contrasted strongly 
with the mild and feminine aj^pearance of my 
Cingalese acquaintanee* although the colour 
of both is the same* 

As soon as they had passed on, I hastened 
to retrain the beach, when I secured a stout 
young British tar as my protector. I made 
him sit down on a bank of stones near me^ 
and, thus guarded, I felt as if I could defy 
a whole troop of Arabs, and w-atched with 
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great interest the various and grotesque 
groups that passed from time to time along 
the road. 

This visit to Aden was the first oecasion 
on which I had seen camels, except in a 
menageries and the novelty of the stately 
mien of these useful animals delighted me. 
Then there were troops of fiftj' or sixty 
donkeys, laden witli skins of water, which 
they transport l>y this means from the town 
(w^here the only wells on the peninsula exist) 
to the gentlemen*s houses on the Point* The 
transport of this water is the most expensive 
part of the domeBtic establishment^ as every 
drop is lirought a distance of six miles. Each 
donkey earries two skins j which are slung on 
either side like panniers. 

I had been waltintf about a hour and a 
half, and the sun was just sinking beneath 
the horizon, when four gentlemen, mounted 
on asses, galloped up to me at full speed* 
I recognised them as my fellow-passengers, 
French men J who were returning to the ship, 
after having spent the day in exploring the 
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camp* They did not observe me until they 
came close up ; and, when they found me 
sitting all forlorn by the roadside, they were 
" au desespoir."^ One of them got oflF^ and 
be^t^ged I would mount bk donkev, and 
accompany them bax^k to the ship. But I 
refused, saying I would wait for my husband- 
" Ne Youa fiez pas aux mark/' said the gay 
young^ Frenchman ; he mil not return 
under three hours, for we met them only 
just entering the towD/' However, I per- 
sisted in remainiiig, and tbey pursued their 
way without me- 

Soon after, the sun sa^kj and darkness 
succeeded immediately. 

I cannot describe the stillness that per- 
vaded every thing. Not a breath of wind 
was stirrings and the lofty mountains seemed 
increased in magnitude by tlie pale light of 
the stars?, for the moon had not yet risen. 
The atmosphere was mild and light, and very 
dry. No dew was falling, consequently one 
may sleep harmlessly in the open isight-air, 
I felt almost inclined to indulge in a nap, 
when suddenly I heard a tramp close to me ; 
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I turned rounds and found my husband and 
the captain, on their camelj innocently going 
to ride over me ; for it was too dark for 
them to distinguish me on the ground* I 
had scarcely time to get out of their waj, 
and call out ^ but they did not hear mc, and 
passed on. 

The sailor and I soon rejoined them at the 
hut, where they had gone to seek me ; but, 
as their two companions on donkeys had not 
come up, we still were obliged to waif. A 
tonjon was on the beach, ready to carry one 
of the inhabitantSj its owner, to the camp. 

G and I got into it, while the captain 

sat in the boat. 

He told me the town was much farther off 
than he expected, and gave tne such an ac- 
count of the singularity of its construction, 
and the beauty of its situation, that I deter- 
mined to yisit it, if possible ; and I was 

quite vexed when G told me that he 

had been introduced to Dr, Malcolm son, 
the civil surgeon of Adei], and that he and 
Mrs, M, had invited us to pass with them 
the remainder of the time the India wa^ 
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in port;, and that they would send their 
palanquin for us ; but tliat he had refused, 
upon the plea of luy being such an invalid. 
However, I determinetl to accept their kind 
offer, and bad a note sent the next morning 
to say so. 

We waited another hour, and then, the 
gentlemen not having made their appear- 
ance, we determined to row baek without 
them J imagining-, what was really the case^, 
that they had passed the place of rendezvous, 
and had gone off to the coal- wharf and 
found another boat* 

The moon by this time had risen in all 
her splendour, and threw her softs melan- 
choly light over the ragged scenery, lending 
a fresh charm to the natural beauty it pos- 
sessed. We glided swiftly over the water, 
Tvhich w^as gently undulating, and varying 
the gigantic shadows rcfiected on its glassy 
surface. The only sound we heard was the 
even splash of the oars, as they impelled the 
frail bark swiftly forward* As if by mutual 
consent, no one spoke a word, and I felt awe- 
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Struck with admiration at the lovely scene, 
I never shall forg-et the soft beanty and 
jcstic gTandeur of that Arabian evening. 

When wc reached the ship a very different 
scene awaited us ; cvei-y thing wa5 con- 
fusioo, noise, and dirt* The deck wa^ co- 
vered with coals j and the demoniac figures of 
the lahourersj who were yelling with all their 
might, was terrific- I sighed for the qniet 
beach I had left, and retired to my cabin to 
pass a sleepless night. 
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JVNE 14th — -There was quite a mutiny 
on board tliis morning amongst the natives, 
who refused to work because they were not 
alloTved sufficient water. An agreement is 
always made with them that^ independently 
of their pay, they are to be found m water, 
and it is their greatest luxury during their 
incessant toil under a burning sun. It is 
quite painful to see the cagenicss w^ith which 
they swallow it, althougli vvhat is furnished 
for their use is of the worst quality, and so 
brackish J that no European would allow it 
to pass his lips. 

On the present occasion^ the supply hav- 
ing failed, they desisted from workj and the 
first mate being very angry, attempted to 
strike one of them j he immediately jumped 
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SHARKS AT ADEN. 



overboard, and was followed by all his com- 
panions. They then swam on shore, a dis- 
tance of at least half a mile, and refused to 
return for several hours. They did the 
same thing, upon the slightest provocation, 
during the u^hole time the India was there, 
which delayed her very much. 

It is wonderful what good smmmers they 
are. They always went away and came to 
w^ork by this means^ which they seemed to 
prefer to a boat; and while in the water 
played all sorts of difficult feats and antics. 

This morninn; a man came to the side of 
the ship to sell fish, paddling himself along 
on a raft made of a few sticks tied together, 
upon which he sat with his basket hy his 
side. G. made a faithful sketch of him 
wdiile he w^as bargaining with the sailors. 
The fish were very beautiful^ both in form 
and colour. They say there are no sharks 
in the Back Bay of Aden, although they 
swarm in every other part, but I should be 
rather fearful, as many of the sailors assured 
us they had seen some playing near the ship. 
However, many of the gentlemen indulged in 
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batliiii|rj with impunity as far as reg^arded 
sharks j but one of tliem came in contact 
with some other finny enemy, which wounded 
and poisoned his feet so severely, that he 
was disabled for the remainder of the voy- 
age. 

A Ycry distressing event occurred to-day, 
and threw a gloom over tht? whole ship's 
comp^my- One of the enjjineers had been 
taken very ill with that scourge of the East, 
dysentery, soon after he left Calcutta j his 
life was despaired of, hut on his arrival at 
GaOe he was so much better that he thought 
he could continue the voyage. However, 
he had a relapse, and all through the late 
stormy weather he had been getting w^orse 
and worse. As soon as we anchored, he was 
taken on shore by his own request, and 
lodged in a hut on the beach. This morn- 
ing he exph^eds and is to be buried in the 
evening^ in a deserted spot amongst the 
rocks, 

I had tiever seen the man, and yet he 
appeared to me as if he were one of us ; and 
I could not refrain from shedding tears 
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when I saw his comrades, dressed in their 
best clothes, row on shore to carry him to 
the grave — -a grave so lonely and so forlorn^ 
where no eye of affection or kindred would 
ever rest, and which no tear save that of 
Heaven could ever moisten* 

Dr, and Mrs* Malcolm son having renewed 
their kind invitation^ we left the slup at 
about five o'clock, and made direct for the 
shore, where Mrs. Malcolmson*£ palanquin 
w^as waiting for me at the coal depot* I 
had not landed at this point before, and was 
much diverted by the grotesque dance of 
the coolies w^ho were carrj-^lng the coal in 
baskets to the boat. There w^ere about forty 
of them, and all in an incessant motion, 
dancing up and dovm, and keeping time to 
a barbarian song in wliich they all joined, 
partaking of a yell and a howl. To this 
measure they passed the baskets from one to 
the other, w^hilc those w^ho were for the 
moment unemployed fiUed up the measure 
by clapping their hands violently together. 
I never witnessed so grotesque a scene, and 
the fear fulness of the picture was heightened 
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by the tangled masses of red hair that hung 
round their distorted jet black features* 
Close by was a large pair of scales for 
weighing the coals, 

I placed mj'self in the palanquin, and 
until then I never knew what the luxury of 
such a conveyance was ; for in Ceylon the 
hearers w^ere always so ill matched j and car- 
ried it so uncYcnlv, that the motion Tvas 
often distressing. But these were Bombay 
bearers, ajid the springing movement given 
by the short trotting- run which they con- 
stantly kept up was delightful^ and they 
scarcely paused in changing, G — — fol- 
lowed me on horseback* 

We kept the road by the sea-shore^ which 
constantly presented the boldest and wildest 
scenery of grotesque and barren rocks. After 
passing a narrow defile betiveen two moun- 
tains, we reached the scene of mv last even- 
ing^s adventures, and then suddenly came 
upon the Pass, the only access to the Camp 
of Aden on this side, the lofty and preci* 
pitous mountains forming an impregnable 
fortification. 
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This etitraoce, whicli is cut out through 
the solid rock, is at the extreme end of the 
valley in which the town is situated. The 
approach to it is at present defended hy a 
temperar}^ wall formed of sand^bags piled 
closely one upon miother. It has a Yei-y 
singular appearaticej but I am told it is a 
very efficaeious sul)stitute for brick and 
mortar. A strong guai'd is always posted 
at this spot, and here for the first time I 
saw Sepoy soldiers : they belonged to the 
4th Bombay infanti^, I think. The bright 
red uniform contrasting with their black 
complexions, appeared the more strange to 
mey as the Ceylon rifle regiment of Malays 
wore gi'een. 

The passage through the arcli looked so 
high and narrow j one might almost compare 
it to the eye in a darning-needle* The road 
is very rough and impassable for a cajTiage, 
When we issued out from the Pass, wdiich 
almost excluded the feeble light of the set- 
ting sun, the whole valley of Aden lay like a 
map before us, hemmed in on three sides by 
precipitous mountains rising up straight and 
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barren like a miiihty wall, almost to the skv, 
while on the fourth, and immediately opposite 
to us, was tile sea j but even here the view was 
boimded by the island rock of Sera, complet- 
ing- the fortification of this eastern Gibraltar* 

But the to^Ti ! where was the town ? how 
shall I describe it^ this ancient and Jewelled 
key to all the treasures of Arabia Felix ! 
The only way I can attempt to give any idea 
of it is to say w^hat struck me at the first 
glance. I saw clustered together throughout 
the valley a number of large bas^kets, like 
those to he met with at fairs in England 
and Frances to display crockery ware and 
other fragile articles. Here and there were 
a few tentSp and in tiie centre tow^ercda lofty 
mmaret, while faii^her in the background rose 
the domes of tw o mo^iques. But where are the 
houses ? I esclaimcd. There they are ; and 
that Yciy large hamper in the centre is Go- 
veroment House, was the answer I received. 

It was long before I could recover from mj 
surprise, although, having just come from the 
jungles of Ceyion, I had no verj^ substantial 
visions of mason rj^ in my mind. But I must 
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reserve any more lenjrtheiicd description of 
this singular place for to-morrow, as the 
shades of eyening soon gathei'tid round it^ 
^nd by the time we were tlireiidiiig its 
wicker streets all was in obscnritv, except 
where here and there some torch or lamp 
w^as flaming in the gentle breeze, threaten- 
ing the fragile city witli destruction* 

At leno tlu w e reached the foot of the rock 
upon which Dr. Malcolm sob's bungalow is 
built. I felt by the sudden dip of the palan- 
quin how steep was the ascent. In a few 
minutes we had arrived at the x^ummit^ when 
Dr. Malcolmson met us, and welcomed us m 
the most triendlv way* By his assistance I 
chmbed up a steep rugged piece of I'ock 

hich led into the balcony* and from thenee 
into one of the prettiest rooms I cycr saw, 
w^here Mrs* Malcolm son received ns most 
kindly and cordially* In a fow minutes, we 
WTre seated round a cheerful English dinner- 
table ; two officers of the garrison had been 
invited to meet us, and the hospitality of our 
hind host and hostess made us forget thafc 
we were strangers* 



THE GUN. St : 

After dinner we adjourned to the balconv, 
which was fitted up with a gi'cafc deal of 
taste, and commande^i a most magi lifi cent 
Tiew of tliG town, the mountains, and the 
sea, now bathetl in moonlight, harmonizing 
aU into beauty. The drums and fifes of 
the regiment quartered in the barracks near 
the foot of the hill, which were playing their 
evening tattoo, gave a martial charm* and 
made us remember we w-ere in a camp 
in an enemy's comitry. 

At this moment I was startled by the loud 
report of a cannon^ which shook the frail 
tenement, and resounded with a lengthened 
echo through the liills. It was the eit^ht 
o'clock gun, wdiich stood only a stono's throw 
from tlie house, and on the same rock, 
I retired early to rest, kiB I was anxious to 
have a quiefc night after the many comfort- 
less ones I had passed on board the horrid 
steamer* 

I was so delighted with my room that I 
must describe it, as I never had slept, and 
probably never shall sleep^ in a similar one. 
The door, or rather the curtain (for door 
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there was none), led out of the balcony of 
which I have just been spoakmg^* Tlic walls, 
in common with the rest of the liouse^ were 
composed of bamboos, fixed into the ground 
at even distances, and connected by panels 
of matting ; the ceiling, which was formed 
into an alcovCj w^as covered with the same 
material, but all looked so fresh and rustic 
that the effect was charming ; a fe^ pictures 
iiUDg upon the matting' walls, giving them a 
more furnished appearEmce, 

One mde of the apartment led into a 
private verandahj by means of two open 
doorways ; this was provided with sofa, 
tables, and books, like a tittle boudoir- 
The view was the same as from the sitting- 
room, only more extensive towards the sea, 
and one looked out through Gothic arches 
of rustic work. At one end a matting' 

door led out on the rock ; G , by 

opening it rather roughly, broke it off it^ 
hinges, so it remained open all the time 
we were there. 

On the other side of the bed-room were 
two similar doors^ leading into other parts 
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<)f the bungalow. The furniture was very 
handsome, and the muslin toilet and dress- 
ing-'Stool cover were as elegant, fis any in 
the most stylish house io England, 

I have shewn by this description that 
we were hterally sleeping out in the open 
air, as there were no doors, windows, nor 
Venetians to close* and any breath of wind 
agitated the fragile walls, I was awoke in 
the night by the mnsquito curtains blow- 
ing quite np ; the wind had risen, and 
came every now and then w- ith sudden gusts ; 
but its breath was so soft, warm^ and dry, 
that I, who had never v^entured to bear a 
night-blast in Ceylon, felt it was harmless. 

Jume 15 th. — I rose by daybreak this 
morning, as G — - — was engaged to take a 
long ride with Dr. M. and I was to make 
the tour of the town, Mrs, Malcolmson 
had procured a delightful *^ ton] on " tor 
me, and, accompanied by one of her ser- 
vants, I began my peregrinations, just as 
the sun had thrown his first rav over the 
gray hills. But I think I shall do well to 
throw a retrospective glance on tlie bygone 
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days of this Arabian Eden, before I commence 
a matter-af-fact account of its present aspect. 

Aceordintj to Niebuhr, Aden formed one 
of the thirteen independent states of Yemea* 
It was the emporium of all the riches of 
India, and the key to the treasures and per- 
fumes of Arahv'the Blest, The commerce 
of these mines of wealth passed through 
her hands, imd contributed to her riches 
and prosperity. It was for some time in 
the possession of the Tmdts^ and suffered 
much during their wars with the Portu- 
guese* when its commerce was, in a great 
measure, transferred to Mocha; but even 
so late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, at which time it was visited by 
the French J it was described as being a 
town of considerable extent, filled with 
elegant buildings, magnificent mosques, and 
minarets, while the public haths were lined 
with jasper, and adoraed with galleries sup- 
ported l^y splendid pillars. 

The houses were mostly two stories high, 
and very spacious. The markets were 
abundantly and luxuiiantly suppUed, but 
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the masses of ruins and rublilsli shewed 
that the day of its prosperity had de- 
parted. No traces of this splendour now 
remain ; not even the shaft of a pillar or 
a broken areh rears its head to testify the 
change that time has efFected, and, were 
it not for the solitary minaret, crumbling 
with age, and the two mosqu^es I have 
mentioned, one -would be tempted to believe 
the pre&ent occupiers were the first ; that 
none but basket buildings had ever reared 
their heads in this desert valley ; and, in 
short, that nothing but British enterprise 
would have peopled it. 

My ton j on was carried through all the 
principal streets, and at every turn the 
most noyel and curious sights presented 
themselves to my view* I passed through 
the quarters of two of the regiments, which 
looked like a long line of hen-coops. The 
married soldiers appeared particularly com- 
fortable, a double row of separate houses 
being appropriated to themj two families 
in each house. The officers lived in little 
huts, hung round with loose mats, and 
entirely open to the air. 
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The tazar was a very amusing as- 
semblage of objects both animate and in- 
animate. Jews, with their sharp black eyes 
and long beards, were hurrying to and fro, 
and contrasted strangely with the stately 
Parse cs J worshippers of the smij and of 
Persian origin. Their head-dress is the 
most extraordinary thing I ever saw ; it ia 
a kind of helmet cap, at least two feet high^ 
and sloping back from the forehead* Their 
complexion is a light olive colour^ and they 
are the most industriouB clasf^ in Aden; 
they share with the Jews in the labours of 
building and shop-keeping, the Arabs 
are either very idle^ or do not wish to make 
onr residence among them easy by assisting 
us in any way. 

The aspect of these children of the desert 
was very furious, and their jet black coun- 
tenances scowled under the constraint im- 
posed upon them by our militarj , parties of 
whom were to be seen in every direction, 
whose bright uniforms gave another variety 
to the motley and picturesque groups, 
E\^ery now and then I encountered a rich 
coJfee-merchant from Mocha, sweeping ma- 
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jestically aloiig in his flowing robes and 
volumiiioiis white tiirban* The place was 
thronged with people, and yet I saw very 
few females, and tliese few were mostly 
old and ill-looking. 

All elasses here are very jealous of their 
women, but I canght sight of the most lovely 
young Jewish girls j who peeped out upon 
me as I passed, from a wicker hirdeage— 
I can call it notlnng else — which was perched 
at the top of one of the hamper houses* 

It w^as just the time when the supplies 
were coming into the market. From eighty 
to one hundred camel loads are brought in 
fresh every raommg from the main land. 
The gates are opened to them at a certain 
hour-f and they are all obliged to be out 
of camp by six in the cvenmg. Fruity 
vegetables, forage for the horses, in short, 
«very liecessary of life, is brought from the 
enemy *s territory, upon which they are 
entirely dependent. And when these sup- 
plies ai'e stopped J which they often have 
been, they are obhged to force their con- 
tinuance at the point of the sword. 

D 2 
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It was a very amusing sight to watch this 
long caraYMn winding into tho town. Some 
camels were loaded ^\iih baskets of beautiful 
grapes, melons, dateSj and peaches^ others 
mth yegetahles, but the greater number 
with poultry, grass, and straw* As soon 
as they were unloaded, the owners pro- 
ceeded to feed their camels* They were all 
fed from the hand, to ayoid wasting any 
portion of the food ; eycry thing being so 
precious here* The graceful animals were 
lyiBg^ about in every direction, in the most 
picturesque attitudes imaginable* 

I passed by several wells^ w hich are held in 
as much veneration as brooks are elsewhere, 
any drop of w^atcr being more valuable than 
gold* Crowds of people w ere round, waiting 
for their turn to he serve d^ and troops of 
donkeys posted with skins to carry it to 
more distant parts of the tov^^i ; tlje price 
paid for this necessary of life is enormous. 
There arc only two w^ells that are good, and 
these afford by no means an abundant supply. 

I had been out about an hour and a 
half, when the suu became so rrowerful I 
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was obliged to return, I found Mrs. ilal- 
colm^son waiting for breakfast, and I tasted 
some of the ino^^t delicious honey I had ever 
met with* It had been brought from the in- 
terior of Arabia in a large gourd ; it was fully 
equal, if not superior^ to Narbonne honey. 

I could not help being amused at a pet 
bird of the doctor's, which he feii and took 
the greatesst care of : it w^as nothing more or 
les5 than a raven. I asked him what could 
have induced him to choose such a singular 
favourite ; but he laughed, and assured me- 
lt w^as quite a legitimate one, as this was the 
first and onlv raven which had ever been 
seen at Aden, and that it was considered a 
great curiosity* 

I never experienced any thing like the 
heat of this place ^ Ceylon is nothing to it : 
and just now the hot w^ind prevails, every 
puff of which appears as if blow^i from a 
furnace ; the air, besides, i^ filled with 
minute particles of sand, which not only 
nearly chokes one, but is very prejudicial to 
the eyes. Notwithijtanding all this, I am 
pleased with the atmosphere of Aden : sand 
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apart, it is exceedingly pure and dry, and 
very elastic. I believe it is now generally 
considered healthy, and the power of remain- 
ing constantly in the open air with impTinity 
is a great luxury in a tropical climate* 

We spent the whole morning in drinking 
soda-water^ ginger-beer, and, what is still 
tetter, fresh water cooled^ I may almost say 
iced, in the porous j^irs irom Mocha* They 
are placed in a draught, and the rapid 
evaporation cau?efl by the heat soon reduces 
the water to a very low temperature. 

Dr* Malcolmson shewed me a larcre collec- 
tion of minerals^ he had made from the rocks 
in the neighbourhood ; many of them were 
exceedingly heautlful, and tliev shew that 
very extensive and useful researches^ both 
in geology and muieralogj , might be made 
in these desert hills, many of which appear to 
be of volcanic origin. He gave me several 
very pretty little specimens. 

As soon as the excessive heat of the sun 
had begun to moilerate, we started this after- 
noon to visit the camp that is pitched at the 
termination of the causeway which unites 
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Aden to the mainland of Arabia* 1 took my 

scat HI the ton j on* while Mrs. M, and G 

accompaaied me on horseback. The former 
was mounted on a beaiitiful little spirited 
milk-white Arab, which she called Mah- 
moone. We followed the same road I came 
last night until we emerged from the Pas^, 
when we took the sea road to the right, 
which wound round a bold promontory of 
frowning rockj and then ran between the 
principal range and a fortified mountain 
which rose precipitous from the sea, by 
which it was surrounded on three sides. 

The Turkish Wall followed all the sinuo- 
sities of the ridge on our right, oyer the 
steep aides of which it climbed until it sud- 
denly descended to the sandy plain below, 
and rail in a parallel direction across the 
narrow isthmus of sand I have described. 
This is our barrier line, and here are con- 
stantly encamped a considerable body of 
troops. I had never seen a tented field 
before, and was quite delighted with the 
effect and the martial bearing it gave to 
every thing. No one can pass the boundary 
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wltlioub travcr.sirig tho wliole length of the 
camp I but the sea in the \icinity is so shal- 
low, that under cover of darkness large par- 
ties of arm^d Arabs have often marched 
round to the town. This vvas the scene of 
the last stund made against British invasion, 
and Mrs. M> told me she rode roimd just 
after it was over, and while the ground was 
still strewed with the shiin. 

JimelGth. — I did net rise early enough 
this morning to go from the house, and we 
spent the \vholc day in the verandah, con- 
versing and looking at the curioii? pano- 
rama wdiicli the elevated position of Dr. M/s 

house displayed to us m perfection* G - 

took out his brush, and daubed a rough 
sketch of the w^liolcj beginning at the extreme 
left, where the island of Sera rose in the 
centre of the beautiful bay, which at that 
moment vras covered with a flight of pelicans. 
The water is so shallow that the smallest 
fishing-^hoat will barely float, hut from our 
bird's-eve view w^e discovered several lari^^e 
ships lying about five miles out in the roads 
beyond the bay. Farther on, and nearly 
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faciDg us, was one of the gateways whieli 
leads to a small bay. Next is the minaret, 
surromided hy little bungalows of stone and 
matting ; the two mosques and a large house 
belonging to a Mo eh a merchant are the only 
stone buildin«zs. The mountains, wlncli be- 
gin from the sea, become more lofty as they 
run further inland, nntil, towards the right 
and hack of the house, they arc treble the 
height* The rock which forms the end of 
the panorama is that on which the bungalow 
is built, and from whence the evening or 
morning gun is fired* The sketch reminds 
one of the place exactUj but it would l>e 
vain to attempt to imitate the colours of the 
mountains^ which are more beautiful and 
varied than can be conceived or described* 

We have just heard that an attack of 
several thousand Arabs is expected either 
to-night or to-morrow ; all the officers are 
on the alertj and double guards are ordered 
out \ butj as wc arc to sail to-iiiglit, we have 
no chance of the novelty of a blockade. 

We dined early, and then started with 
regret for the ship, Mrs. Malcolmson went 
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in the tonjon, and I in her palanquin, I 
felt qintc sad at learing Aden, which Dr. 
and Mrs. M. had made so a^^ccahle to 
us ; and I was quite enchanted with the 
primitive way of life which is led there. The 
sun was scorching hot, and we had a very 
over powdering journey to the point where the 
boat, wag Tvaitlng for us. There is an hotel 
building near this spot, for the aecommodsu 
tion of passengers by the steamers, who have 
no resource but remaining on board, or sleep- 
ing- on the sca-shorc. 

When WT reached the ship we found we 
had arrived two or three hours too soon, 
for they w^ere still coaling, and all w^as dirt 
and confusion, Mrs, M. remained till we 
were under way, and we then parted with 
mutual regret. Their kindness had been 
excessive, and they quite loaded us with 
little luxuries, such as filtered water, porous 
vases J honey, &c, &c. 
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JvNE IJ th.— At da3'break this morning" 
we were running within a mile of the coast of 
Arabia, which every where presented a strik- 
ing picture of desolation and ruin. A wall of 
naked rocks, dismal and barren , rose preci- 
pitous from the sea, while behind them 
several ranches of drcarv mountains reared 
tbeir flinty heads, brown and bare, to a 
height of 1000 or 1500 feet. Not the shghtest 
symptom of vegetation relieved the eye j all 
seemed dead both to animal and vegetable 
life. Its savage and inhospitable aspect ap- 
pears almost to justify the fables of the 
ancients relative to the shores of the Arabian 
Gulfj fraught as they are with hon:or and 
mystery. These tensors of antiquity bavc 
been preserved in the modern nomenclature 
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of the southern province, viz, " Hadramant/' 
or "the Region of Death*'' 

I felt awe-fitruck as I gazed upon these 
rugged peaks, whose flinty bosoms supply no 
nourishment to the parched soil, and whose 
summits attract no beneficent clouds to cur- 
tain it from the burning rays of a tropical 
&un. How truly has the prophet Jeremiah 
described it, a land of deserts and of pits, 
a land of drought and of the shadow of death, 
a land that no man passed through/' (Jer, 
iii 6*) And yet thii^ is the rampart which 
guards the fabled land of incense ^md of 
sweets j a dark and wild fortification it is, 
and it seems as if Nature herself, bv the 
impeTietrable deserts and oceans with which 
she had surrounded it, had set bounds to the 
cupidity of mortals/'* 

At about twelve o'clock we were entering 
the Straits of Babel Man deb, and I can- 
not describe the feeling, almost approaching 
to awe^ which came over me as we swiftly 

^ History of Arabiaj Ancient and Modem, by 
A* Ctiribton* 



STKAITS OF BABEL MAXDEB. Gj) 

approached this portciiUis of tlie lied Sea, 
rendered so interesting by the scenes in 
sacred history which were enacted in its 
vicinity. As soon as wc were close to the 
Straits J the po\\'^er of the steam wa.s di- 
minished ill order that we might gu more 
safely and surely throiiijh the narrow and 
dangcrons channel, the very name of it sig- 
nifying in Arab *Hhe Gate of Tears while 
the opposite coast, so black and terrific in 
its aspect, was styled the Cape of Burials. 

Till the last few years, not only this part^ 
tut the whole of the nayigation of the Red 
Sea, was fraught with dangers anddiffieoltieSj 
which, although partly imaginary^ weie in a 
great measure founded on the immense num- 
ber of sunken rocks and extensive coral reefs 
which occupy the major part of the Arabian 
Gulf. NoWj however, thanks to the able and 
exact sui^eys of our countrymen, and the 
charts which have been made from them, 
our shi]>s can pursue their voyage in se- 
curitv. in the channel so carefully marked 
out for them ; while the trayeller may amuse 
himself with listening to the tales of ship- 
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wreck, and of those wild spirits whose laugh- 
ter TRug ft'om rock to rockj stifling- by their 
mirth the cries of the droning mariner. 

The scenery on either side the Straits is 
g:rand and ruiii^ed in the ex.tr erne, and awful 
in its barren blackness. The shores of Arabia 
and Abya&inia appear as if vying with each 
other in sava^reness and ^^terility. The gulf is 
divided by the Isle of Perim, which is about 
three miles from the coai?t of Arabiaj and 
presents the same arid^ rocky aspect. The 
width of the channel is computed to he be- 
tween twelve and fourteen miles, although, 
to judge from the eye, it appears much nar- 
rower. But this is probably owing- to the 
refraction in the atmosphere, which lessens 
the apparent distance of objects in an extra- 
ordinarv de^jtee* 

Notwithstanding the inhospitable and 
rugged features of this singular coast, the 
eifcct of the whole was strikingly beautiful, 
which, added to the noveltvj and the associa- 
tions inevitably conjured up by the firs^t view 
of the Red Sea^ made tlie time during which 
wc were running through **the Gate of 
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Tears** never to be forgot ten « The sun was 
shining in all its mid-day tropical splendour, 
lending an additional brilliancy to tiie many 
island rocksj wlioi^^e flinty heads appeared 
almost quivering^ beneath his burning rays* 
No sound was heard save the roarinc^ of the 
sea J whose sapphire waves rushed tomnltu- 
ously through its narrow^ flood-gates to the 
ocean. 

At one time, we passed two Arab dows 
scudding before the wind* Their pictaresque 
construction, and the contrast afforded by 
their snow-white cotton sails, added greatly 
to the effect, in the same manner that a 
well-placed figure enhances the beauty of a 
painter's landscape. 

While on the subject of figures, I must not 
forget to mention one in the shape of our 
Arab pilot, that a Teniers or a Holbein 
would have delighted in. We took him on 
board at Aden, but I did not remark him 
till we were passing the Straits, when he 
was seated in full majest;- on one of the 
paddle-boxes J giving <lirections as to the 
bearings of the different landmai^ks, which 
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were quite tlirown away, as neither the cap- 
tain nor any of the crew spoke or understood 
a word of Arahic, and were entirely guided 
by the charts. However, this did not appear 
to discourage the worthy Mussulman, for 
throughout our Toyiige in the Arabian Gulf 
he was constantly at bis post, 

Ilis dress was grotesquely picturesque, 
hut composed of such various articles and of 
such varied colours that I caainot describe 
it. His swarthy countenance^ which ap- 
peared from beneatli the folds of a volumin- 
ous turban, was exceedingly strikingj both 
for sagacity and intellect* His large black 
eyes were quite piercing-, and although he 
appeared advanced in age* bis teeth were of 
a cla^azling w^hitcness and perfect in shape. 
He took all his meals by himself, and religi- 
oubIy obsenred tlie hours of prayer prescribed 
by his creed, making his prostrations with 
the greatest solemnity on his paddle-box, be- 
fore all the ship's company » He became a 
great favourite on board, and was often sent 
for to the quarter-deck, to point out the 
different mountains and spots of interest 5 and 
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his irttelligencej aided by signs, soon made 
us uTiflerstand him. 

The coast presented nearly the sjime aspect 
during the whole of to-diiy ; we kept near the 
Arabian shore. Late in the afternoon ^ve 
passed in sight of Mocha, the summit of 
whose great mosque serves as m important 
landmark to ships. Viewed from the sea it 
appears a very handsome tow^ii ; the houses 
are lofty ^ and of a dazzling whiteness, looking 
as if built of white marble, and the numerous 
domes and minarets give it an imposing ap- 
pearance. By the assistance of a glass I 
could discover the most minute objects, and 
saw the two forts very distinctly* Tow^ards 
the south a grove of date-palms refresh the 
eyej and afford a strong contrast to the brown 
and barren hills around. 

June 18tk' — A favourable bree5:e bore us 
swiftly on our course during the whole night, 
atid in the morning w^e w-ere off Gebel Tar, 
a volcanic island^ which is nearly opposite 
the town of Loheia in Arabia, The sea be- 
came now so wide that it was only here and 

VOL* I* E 
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there we could catch the out! me of the moun- 
tainous shores on either side. 

A bird flew on board to-day, which G, 
caught ; it w^as so tame that it perched 
fearlessly on his head and shoulder. It was 
web-footed, and had a sharp-pointed beak* 
Its plumage was of a glossy black, with a 
white patch on the top of the head* He kept 
it on board all niglitj and made a sketch 
of it the next morning. When he gave it its 
liberty, it returned to the ship, and pitched 
upon the awning, as if unwilling to forsake 
u;^. The captain remained on deck all day, 
and did not even come down to dinner ; the 
navigation is so intricate on account of the 
numerous coral reefs and low rocky islands^ 
that lie scarcely \^entures to take his eyes off 
tlie cliart. 

June igtk 20^//, ^Ist, The last 

few days have been parsed in a pleasing 
monofom/ of tnfereJit^ if I miiy use the ex- 
])reHBi(nu Our <:;ourse lay nearly in the 
centre of the gulf, nearest, if any thing, to 
the Abyssinian shore. Sometimes during 
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the whole twenty- four hours we scarcely 
sighted laud, while at others our intcre^it was 
constantly tept alive by passing within a 
s toner's throw of some of those islands of 
desert rock with which the Red Sea is so 
plentifully intersected, or by catching sight 
of some of the lofty Tuount^iius of Africa, 

whose entrails contain the hidden and niys- 

*■ 

terious sources of the mightv Nile. 

The Arabian Gulf if^ computed at II6O 
miles in length, while its average breadth 
is ISO, On cYcry side it is bounded by 
precipitous barriers of rock, through which 
it appears to have worn itself a channelj 
and against vv^hich it dashes in blind fury, 
bubbling and hissing utider the influence of 
wind and tempest* But to see this singular 
expanse of water in perfection it should be 
contemplated when calm, or when slightly 
rippled by a gentle breeze, for then tbe ex- 
treme clearness of its bright blue weaves can- 
not fail to e:Jieite wonder and admiration; 
every pebble may be distinctly seen, although 
at a depth of thirty fathoms. 

And what a new world is discovered 
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through this veil of waters ! what treasures 
for the naturalist ! Iri one part arc forests 
of pale pink and red coral spreading forth 
their luxuriant liranchcs, giving a blush to 
the element which bathes them ■ a few miles 
further, sprouting fi^om the golden sands^^ 
are gardens of every foi-m and growth, in the 
shape of cor aline of the purest white^ tipped 
here and there by the brightest violets j 
while, on the other side^ the eye is relieved 
from the aspect of the arid rocks of dingy 
browiTj by submarine groves and forests of the 
brightest green* Shells of the most exqui- 
site form and colour arc yielded from this 
fairy region, and fish of hrillijint liue^? £?pnrt 
amongst its beauties, adding animation to its 
charms. 

The navigation is peculiarly difficult and 
dangerous, owing to the formidable reefs 
of coral that intersect it in every direction, 
and which are constantly increasing. In 
many instances they rise several feet above 
the level of the water ; towards the northern 
part they are the most nuraerouSj and the 
winding safely through them is painfully in- 
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teres ting. We passed close to many of the 
groups of rocky islands with which the Red 
Sea abounds, all, without exception, pre* 
sen ting the same arid and iron-bound aspect 
as the mainland. 

We did not approach near enough to sight 
Jidda, but the mountainous land wliic h sur- 
rounds Mek'keh was distinctly visible, while 
on the African side ri.se the lofty peaks of 
the far- famed Emerald Mountains of the 
ancients. Near Berenice we passed some 
islands bearing the name of the same precious 
gem, with which they were supposed to 
abound ; but since niinute inquiries have 
been made on the subject, nothing more 
valuable than green fiuor spar has been 
found. 

Not far from Cosseir wc came close upon 
two islands of very singular formation, called 
'*the Brothers,*' There are some of the 
same name near the Straits of Babel Man- 
deb, I passed Cosseir with regret, I would 
have given mucli to have landed tliere, and 
made a pilgrimage to the venerable ruins 
of Tliebes, Luxor, and Carnae, hut my 
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health forbade any thing so agreeable. The 
mere sailing up the Ked Sea, howeyerj was 
a pleasure never to be forgottetij and afforded 
abundant food for reflection and interest, 
sanctified as it is hy one of the greatest of 
God's miracles for His chosen people* 

June 93 fZ.— Passed Ras Mohammed, the 
extreme point of the peninsula of Sinai, 
which divides the s-ulf into two bran eh es, 
thfit of Akaha and Suez : tlie former is com- 
paratiyely little known by modem navigators, 
Tlie western branchj or the (Julf of 8uez, 
which we now entered, is, owing to the 
contrary winds which generally prevail 
there, considered the most difficult part of 
the voyage. It is about 160 miles in length. 
From the moment of its entrance the interest 
and exeitenient tbicken.s, so that it is almost 
inipo^^sible to tear one*s self away from the 
deck ; everj"^ moment some well-known spot 
in history, either sacred or profane, is pointed 
out to one's striiining and eajrev eyeSr 

The lofty peaks of Mount Sinai rear their 
heads in the blue distance, and it was impos- 
sible to look in that direction without a feel- 
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ing of awe and veneration. This sacred 
Tnountain is equally respected l>y the Moham- 
medans and Cijristians, The twin summits 
are known in Arahia hy the names of Gebel 
Mousa" and Gebel Catherine/' On the 
summit of the former stands the ruins of a 
churchy under which the Arabs believe that 
the original tables of the Ten Command- 
ments are buried. The spot where the brazen 
serpent was erected is still pointed out; also 
the roek from whence Moses beheld the 
battle between Joshua and the Amalckitcs. 
A small chapel J dedicated to St* Elias^ they 
ima^ne to be the scene of the miraculoms 
repasts sent from Heaven by raTcns to the 
prophet Elijah* 

In the y alley between the two mounts is a 
block of granite, supposed to identify the 
** rock of Meribah/' whichj when struck by 
the rod of Moses, supplied a fountain of pure 
water to the perishing Israelites, Indefa- 
tigable and imaginative travellers have even 
gone so far as to state that they have found 
the vestiges of the flames wliich issued from 
the bush, when the Hebrew law^giver was 
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called by the great Creator of the universe 
to deliver His cho&en p^^ople. But I cannot 
help feeling that such researches approach 
almost to profanation ; and no reflective 
mind could suppose that the ethereal flynies 
of God's Holy Spirit would leave behind 
them similar traces to those of terrestrial 
origin. And besides, do not the words of 
sacred writ e:?:presslY state, that although 
"the bush buriKxl with fire, the hush was 
not consumed ?" — Exod, iii. ^2. Ji\ then, this 
frail plant was spared, is it likely the rock 
of granite upon which it grew should he 
scathed ? 

But, Inlying aside all these useless re- 
searches, the inDuntaiTi of Sinai must stand 
to the world's end a visible monument of the 
power and mercy of the Almighty ; and none 
but an iitheist could be unmoved while be- 
liolding it, and recalling to mind the many 
miracles performed on its hallowed ground, 

Gebel Catherine is so called from the saint 
of that name, whose mortal remains are said 
to have been transported there by angels, 
after she had suffered martyrdom at Alex- 
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andria. A large convent, dedicated to her, 
is erected upon the mountain, and inhabited 
hy about thirty Greek monks, who retain 
tlieir stroTigliold against the attacks of the 
wandering Bedouins by a tax, which consists 
in feeding all who pa^s that way. As they 
never aflmlt them ^vitliiu their convent, they 
lower down the bread in a basket* Scarcely 
a day passes without their supplying food to 
at least thirty or tbrty persons. 

Near Tor, which wc next sighted, is the 
small convent of ** El Bourg," belonging to 
the same fraternity j it is inhabited by a 
solitary monk, who is ]>lacetl there to super- 
intend some large gardens of date- trees, from 
whence they draw their principal revenue* 
Tor is identiiied a^ tlie ancient Ellm. A 
little to the south of this place ne passed 
" Gebei Narkous," or Bell Moimtain ; it is 
said to emit a sound resembling musical 
glasses. This phenomenon has been vari- 
ously but never satisfactorily explained. 

Towards evening, aini near Wady Gha- 
rendel, "Ilammam Faraoun," or the baths 
of Pharaoh J were pointed out to us on the 
E 2 
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eastern shore. The water (which is so hot 
that it is said an egg may he boiled liard in 
it in a few minutes) lies within ji grotto ; it is 
considered very effieaeious for medieinal pur- 
poses. Every spot was intensely interesting, 
and the scenery was wild and striking in the 
extreme, and diflFerent from any thing^ else 
I had ever seen. At length the curtain of 
darkness fell around^ and hid from our view 
til at wil derness of sand and mountains 
amongst wdiose labyrinths once wainlered the 
host of the children of lisrael, guided by a 
pillar of fire* 

June -Bv daybreak I resumed my 

seat on deck ; we were just passing within 
a stone's throw of a large rocky island, and 
immediately after were gliding through the 
glassy scenes of that portion of the Red Sea 
the ^vaves of which retired on either side, to 
aff{>rd a dry passage through its centre for 
the children of Israel* forming a wall of 
waters on the right hand and on the left. 

Never till this moment^ when I was sailing 
over the very theatre of this 'i>ieat miracle, 
did I comprehend its wonder, andj so to speak, 
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its incredibility^ Jbr mortal 7ninds. I gazed 
from the side of tlie vessel into the depth 
of the water, which is here ixbout thirty 
fathom fi. I saw the golden sands below ; 
those sands which have never known the 
impress of human feet since those of the 
sacred multitude^ excepting indeed their im- 
pious and liardened jjurii^uers, whose winding™ 
sheet was that wall uf w^aters, 

I had in my mind's eye that moving mass 
of men, women, and chlldrenj accompanied 
by their flocks and herds, entering fearlessly 
upon the road opened for them hy the hand 
of God, and continuing peaceably on their 
way, safe as if on dry land. Ere tlaey w(^re 
landed on that sliore, blue in the distance, 
another multitude, eq^^ally numerous, covered 
with jewelled armour and borne on gilded 
chariots draw^n bv neic^hin^- and eacrer horses, 
rushed boldly and tumultuously to the pur- 
suit of these poor Hebrew^ sliepherds. On 
they went, until their van had reached the 
centre of the road, and their prey appeared 
almost within their grasp; but the last of 
this haughty band had scarcely left tho shores 
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wlien God gave the word, a rushing wind 
was heard, the mighty walls dissolyed^ aad 
nothing but foaming waves were to be &eeB 
railing over that noble ruad^ and obliterating 
it for ever* Then arose the scream of many 
deaths, and the gi'oaos of the departed mul- 
titude. 

I shook oflP the painful dream, produced 
by finding myself on the scene of this great 
deliverance and Divine chastisement, and 
looked about me, endeavouriiig to imprei^s 
the landscape indelibly on my mind, I fully 
succeeded, for I never can forget it* 

Various travellers have fixed, at diflFerent 
places J the exact spot where the miraculous 
event ot^cur red — some higher up the sea, 
near Suez and Ayoun Mousa, while others 
suppose it was much lower doivn, near Tor j 
but I think the general opinion sides with 
Dr* Shaw, who fixes it at the spot I am now- 
describing, viz* from " Gcbel Attakah" to 
the opposite desert of Shiir ■ supposing the 
*^ valley of Baidiah," (Miraculous,) and 
which still bears the name of Tlah-Beni- 
Israelg" or the path of the Israelites, to be 
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that in which the children of Israel wei e en- 
camped betwixt Migdol and the sea. Baal- 
zephon is identified with Gebel Attakah," 
Signifying the hill of deliverance. The sea 
is at this part ten miles wide* We were 
very close into the western coast, and the 
opposite shore of the desert of Shur was 
onlj^ just visible. 

It was impossible to look without emotion 
on this "valley of Baidiabj'' where tbey 
passed the eight previously to crossing. It 
presented altogether one of the most singular 
scenes I had ever beheld* Ou the foot of 
the mountains, sloping down on each side of 
the ravine J are a number of white rocks, 
having the exact appearance of a tented 
field, adding much to the thrilling effect. 
To the south is the lofty range of " Gehel 
Attakali/' while to the north the mountains 
rise bv dcCTees in one strai*?ht, unbroken 
line, like a wall of rock. The sun was 
shining full upon them, and shewed their 
tints, varying from pale straw-colour to 
bright red. 

Continuing on our course^ we passed 
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" Howaraj" whose bitter waters make it cor- 
respond w^itli those of Mar ah of tlic »*5crip- 
turcs, wliieh were sweetened hy Mt>ses for 
the nece.sslty of the people* 

Ttie next thing pointed out to us was 
" Ayoun Mou^f^si/' or the w^clls of Moses ^ 
they ^ire luke^vann sulphurcoiis springs, 

June %5tk. — ^Soon after twelve o'cloek we 
cast anchor in the roa<ls of Suez \ a short 
time before which we passed several islands 
as barren as the mainhmd ; the principal of 
these are called the Juffatines*" I eannot 
conceive anj-^ thiog more dreary than the 
aspect of this coast; some arid moimtaios of 
dismal brow^i rose on either side, and then 
came deserts and sand-hanks jutting- out in 
every direction. We could not see tlic town 
from where we were anchored ; and as the 
sun was scorching hotjn and we saw no pros- 
pect of commencing our journey to-daVs every 
body agreed to remain quietly on boaid until 
after dinner. 

As soon as our arrival was known, several 
people (amongst others, the agent for Hill 
and Co.) came off to us* Every one pounced 
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ozi him, to got first served. I was very sorry 
to find til El t I should be oliliged to cross the 
desert In ii Tan, as no don key- chairs were to 
he had at Suez, as there used to be. As 
^OOTi as dinner was oyer we ba<i« adieu to 
the India steamer; and, as far as the ship 
was concerned, we w^ere Tory glad to do so, 
tor she was the most uncomfortable and 
im heal thy vessel I ever entered : every body 
had been ill on board. 

We stepped into one of the Arab boats 
that came alongside ■ it wa^ as curious a 
tub of a thing- as can he conceived* The 
sun w^as so hot that I seated myself down jit 
the bottom, tliere being no benchesj while 
G. covered my head with a cloak. We were 
paddled along by a couple of black -eyed 
Bedouins, who were laughing and chatter- 
in most vociferouslv, Thev seemed very 
much amused with us, and their astonish- 
ment was quite ludicrous when G. uncorked 
a bottle of soda-water he had brought 
with him. When the cork popped, they 
started as if they had been shot, and, as 
soon as he bad emptied the contents down. 
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his throat, the man who was steering made 
a sign to look at the bottle. My husband 
gave it to binij and the man was so delighted 
he almost danced for jo}% He first peeped 
into it, but ven^ cautiouslyj as he appeared to 
fear its exploding ; he then yentiired to smell 
it, and next to wet his finger with a little 
drop that remained. He put it to his lips, 
evidently expecting to bura his tongue j but, 
not being able to satisfy his curiosityj he 
searched for the cork at the bottom of the 
boat, and the little piece of wire belonging 
to itj and put them all carefully away toge- 
ther, probably for a charm. 

We had been winding- amongst <he sand- 
banks for some time, and the water had 
become so shallow one mi^ht have touched 
the bottom with one's hand. Masses of 
beautiful coralliie were growing in every 
partj and shells of many descriptions were 
swimming about. They now hoisted a sail, 
which one of the men kept in the right 
direction by holding the corner* We Tvcut 
on much quicker at first, but not long, for 
in a few minutes the buat had grounded, 
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although it was flat-bottomed and drew 
scarcely any water* One of tlie men jumped 
out and pushed it along by main force, scrap- 
ing all the time against the coral reefs* This 
was very slow work, and seemed to afford us 
hut little chance of landing before dark* I 
felt very ill, and, although the sun was 
scorching hot, a cold north wind had risen, 
and was blowing with great Yiolenee* 

At length w^e turned into a little chaunei 
between two sand -banks. The men tied up 
their clothes, and, pointing to G* to steer, 
they jumped out and towed us along by a 
strong cord ^ they continued this for nearly 
an hour, excepting when wc stuck so fast 
they had not strength to pull us forward by 
the rope : during the whole time the boat 
was scraping over the coral 

A great number of hulks were at anchor 
in the roads ; they forme<l part of the 
fleet that conveyed the victorious armies of 
Mohammed Ali, commanded by his sons 
Tousson and Ibrahim, and lastly by himself, 
against the Wahabees. 

At length we came in sight of the town. 
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which is a most dismal-look infr place. The 
walls and fortiiicatlons have not been repaired 
since the devastations committed by the 
French, and the houses appear ruinous and 
but half inhabited. The principal object 
from the sea is a large white-waslicd tomb 
of a sheykh. 

We could not come near enough to the 
quay to land, the water bem^f too shallow to 
float the boat ; so I was carried through, 
sarth' ceremonies on the back of an Arab, 
The landing-place was crowded by wretched- 
looking creatures, whose slcklv countenances 
betrayed the un healthiness of the placc^ which 
is subject to a constant malaria, from the 
vicinity of extensive salt-marshes. 

We hurried on to the hotel of Messrs* 
Hill and Co*, in the princip^il square. Its 
exterior made me tremble, for it looked 
more like a barn or a stable than a house j 
but Mohammed Ali has hitherto allowed no 
other asylum for Enfrlish travellers : he has 
made no objection to their s^jttling in Alex- 
andria, Cairo, or any other part of his domi- 
nioiiSj and he has even built stations for 
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tliern on the desert, but he lias always evinced 
a jefiloiisy and fear of the English gaining 
any footing at Suez, or any of the ports m 
the Red Sea- I believe he has at length 
consented to erect them an liotel, but of 
which, however, he is to be the sole pro- 
prietor. 

When we entered the court-yard we found 
it filled vdth camcb loading for the desert. 
Most of them >vere noble animalsj of gigan- 
tic stature ; they were all crouched on the 
ground, for the convenience of packing. The 
eon fusion that prevailed was quite appalling 
to a w^eary traveller like myself. All our 
fellow-pas sengers were on the ale it, en<lea- 
vooriufi; to secure the best camels for them- 
selves, and, as there were not enough to supply 
all, the excitement was very great. The whole 
yard was strewed with boxes and packages 
of every size and shape, some belonging to 
those who had just arrived by the India, and 
others to those who were waiting to return 
in her. Europeans and Arabs were all 
calling at the highest pitch of tlieir voices, in 
various tonguea. 
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It was with the greatest difficulty we found 
a passage through this motley throng, and 
succeeded in reaching a erazy wooden stair- 
case which led us to the public sitting- 
room. This really looked very comfortable, 
and was nieely fitted up with tables <and 
divans. A party of the future passengers 
of the India, who had been waiting at Suez 
for her several days, were seated very snugly 
at dinner; but, unfortunately for us, tliey 
had engaged all the best bed-rooms, and for 
a long time it appeared uncertain whether 
I should get one or not. Ilovveverj at last 
I sueceeded ; and, washing all our friends a 
pleiksant night- journey across the desert for 
themselves and tlieir camels, we went round a 
creaking gallery in quest of oor dormitory. 
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June 26tk — Oli, tlie night of horrors I 
passed m this delightful hotel of Messrs* 
Hill and Co. ! We retired to our own room 
as soon a& we had finished the arrangemetits 
for our desert jouraey, which was by no 
means a satis faetory business^ as the agent 
ill charge of tlie transiit appears to care very 
little whether bis customers are pleased or 
notj knowing that it would be difficult for 
them to make themselves independent of 
him, as the Company haa monopolised all 
the camels and donkeys, and they have, cou- 
sequently, no cboiee but to pay their I'lL 
a-piece, and make up their minds to be 
treated as he shall think proper* We, how- 
ever, made him promise that a Y<an should 
be in readiness for us at haltpast four in 
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the morninf.^, although, as he observed, it 
was Tcrv likely the coachman would not 
be fiwakej the Arabs were such sleepy fel- 
lovvs. 

At length we shut our door upon all in- 
truders, and disposed ourselves for a good 
night's rest, which we much needed, after 
all the excitement and fatigue of the day. 
The room, too^ with its neat white beds, 
promised well, and looked comfortable, con- 
trasted with the tumble-down hoyeldooking 
appearance of the soi-disant hotel. But 
visions of sleep were soon put to flight, by 
findirtff our solitude invaded by numerous 
bedfellows, who, although they occupied 
small space, loudly feelingly made their 
presence known to us, the unfortunate in- 
truders on their domain, 

I was on the point of securing the curtains 
I have already alluded to^ in order to pro- 
tect myseK from the iimumerablc musquitoes 
which had commenced their anti-narcotic 
music J when I saw upon the snow-white 
sheet — ^horrible to relate f a huge intruder: 
he was speedily annihilated, but, alas I he 
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proved only to be an avant-coiirrier of niu 
merous others of his species, whieh I attacked 
right and left> but to no purpose ^ my enemies 
only brought fresh forces bo the field, and 
most delighted was 1 to see the first dawn 
of morning, when I arose, more fatigued 
than when I went to bed, and with the cold I 
caught yesterday on landing much increased. 
We hastened our toilet^ and at length suc- 
ceeded m getting our breakfewt, which we 
ate amidst a cloud of flies that defies de- 
scription ; the tea was scarcely poured out 
before our cups were foil of them* They in- 
fest Egypt periodicaUy, and the season for 
them is not quite over yet. Wo were so much 
mnoyed by them that we could not sit down 
to table. I pocketed a couple of rolls, which 
after svards pro%^ed a great treat to us in the 
desert. 

The next thins to be done was to hurrv 
our departure. The first step towards this 
was to pay our passage-money, whjch does 
not include camel hire- This mav be done 
either to CairOj whieh is half the sum, or 
the whole way to Ales:andria* We foolishly, 

VOL* J* F 
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by the interested advice of the agcDt^ paid 
the whole M/., that is, 12/. each, and we 
were thus compelled to go from Cairo to 
Alexandria hy Mr. Hill's conveyance. Had 
we not done so, we might have had tte 
choice of several, with eqnal comfort and 
less expense ; and what they tell one at 
Suez J ah out havincj; the first choice of the 
steamer on the Kilej &c* &c*5 is mere impo- 
sition, as it makes no difference whether the 
money he paid first or last : iu short, it is only 
a trap to compel you to go hy theua* I must 
say I regarded the agent with great abhor- 
rence; hutj probably, his attention wa^? less 
prompt in consequence <}f the recent death of 
Mr. Hill, the proprietor, so that just now there 
is no ostensible head to the establishment. 
I must mention that the sovereign is the only 
coin that can be exchanged for any thing 
approaching to its value in Egypt, We nnfor- 
tunatt^ly brou"ht some hundreds sterlincf in 
rupees, and they would only take them at 
Suez at the rate of ls2j that is the 
pound* 

We had to leave our baggage to come 
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Oil after wards J as almost all the camels were 
taken by our fellow-passengers last night. 
Every one but ourselves determined to travel 
during the night, to avoid the heat of the day* 
and the consequence w^as that they spent the 
greater part of it in loading their camels and 
scndiuff them off (which, by the by, added 
to my midnight evils), and daybreak found 
them advanced but a short way on their 
journevj which continued through the whole 
heat of the day* and was onlv terminated bv 
midnlgiit at Cairo. We^ on the contrary, 
took two days, only travelled morning and 
evening, saw every thing, and escaped the 
heat of the day, as well as the unhealthy cold 
night- winds which sweep across the desert* 

Just as we were on the point of starting, 
we had another dispute with the agent* It 
is in the regulations that travellers are not 
allowed to take luggage with them in the 
van^ but every one doe^ take his cai^}et-hag', 
&c. &c* We accordingly sent dow^a a ser- 
vant with a basket of clothes, to change, and 
my dressing-box, which were refused admit- 
tance ; and upon remonstrating that, pro- 
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bably, our camels would not arrive at Cairo 
so soon as ourselves, and tliat we should be 
destitute of every thiiiprs our friend olFeredto 
send the Dccessaries upon a light di'omedary, 
which would keep up with us, G. was on 
the point of consenting, when I put in my 
word, and said we would oot go without our 
things, and go they must in the van. So^ 
after a little parleying, in they went* The 
light dromedary was only an excuse to add 
to the already exorbitant charge. 

While G- was making some final ar- 
rangement, I went down to the square, where 
the van was waiting, to smuggle in my writ- 
ing- de&k, and I was almost frightened to 
death by tlie variety of strange and new ob- 
jects that surrounded me, I first had to 
descend some wooden stairs into the court of 
the hotel, and then pass under a long arch- 
way into the large square » To my horror^ 
there I encountered about thirty or forty 
camelsj not like those I saw at Aden, but 
at least twice their size* Manv of them 
were coming through the archway to the 
inn-yard, to be loaded with our luggage j and 
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as they passed me with their stately walk, 
and turning their long' necks from side to 
side, uttering that peculiar gurgling sound 
common to them, I clung to the Ijkck ser- 
vant by my side in no slight alarm, 

I sneceeded in threading my way through 
them J and reached the van^ wherein I in- 
tended to take refuge ; but, when I eame up to 
it, it seemed to me such a doubtful-looking 
vehicle, and the access to it so difficult, that 
I was obliged to wait till my husbanEl came, 
though still in the vicinity trf the dreaded 
camels, which were tied in strings of from six 
to ten each. Every camel w^as connected to 
the one before by a cord attached to its head, 
and fastened to the large pack, or saddle, 
which those employed in carrying goods, 
or any kind of burdt^n^ are furnished with. 
These packs come down very low on each 
side, and completely cover the hips, to which 
they are meant as a protection ; they are 
thicker at the edges and hollow in towards 
the centre ; at the top two long poles are 
placed lengthways, for the better accommo- 
dation of luffo ajre. 
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I was soon s^irromided by all the bcgg-ars 
of Suez, It is quite shocking to sec how many 
of the lower classes are l)lind of at least one 
eye : boys ami girh of twelye and thirteen 
years old have often quite lost their sight; 
chiefly, I believe, from want of cleanliness, 
and the innurat^rable flies with which they 
are covered. I was struck with hoiTor at 
many of the miserable objects around me, 
several vnfh their eyes covered with flies j 
they seemed almost unconscious of their pre- 
licnce, as they never attempted to brush them 
awaVj either from those organs or the corners 
of their months, I cannot imagine any 
thing" more disgusting than the sight they 
presented : poor little children of two years' 
old J seated across their mothers* shoulders, 
had all of them tln^ee or four of these insects 
iLt tlie comer of each eye. 

But, forgetting a moment what immedi- 
ately surrounded me, 1 could not help being 
struck witli the picturesqueness of the scene* 
It was still in the grey of the morning, and 
the air deliciously cool : the lofty and com- 
paratively neglected houses of the square 
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cast a shadow around : here aiid there^ be- 
neath a yerandah, sat a solitary Turk, with 
his loose blaek gomi and white turb™, 
BmoUlufjj his early pipe and sipijiiig his coffee. 
On tlie other side were some of the females 
of the lower class, selling doorah bread, a very 
coarse kind of cake, eaten by the peasants 
throughout Egypt. They were dressed in a 
loose shirt of dark-blue cotton, reaching to 
the calves of the legs (which were bare), and 
open in front, so as to expose a great part of * 
the person. Their heads were covered with 
a larg-e mantle, which, w^hen any one passed, 
they held over the meuth and one side of 
the face, leaying only one eye yisible. 

In the centre of the square things were a 
little more bustling ; troops of donkeys were 
passing and repassing", laden with skins of 
water, one hanging on each sidcj like those 
I described at Aden. Then there were 
troops of camelsj standing and lying- ahcut in 
the most graceful attitudes, and their attend- 
ant Arabs, with their fine dark, bronze 
countenances and sparkling black eyes. 
Every thing added to the effect ; the pea- 
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sants' dresses were picturesque; the dark- 
blue robe, with the red sash and white turban, 
seemerl as if ready for the pencil of an artisL 
The scene wjis a strikin^r one, and not the less 
curious from our varriage and four forming 
part of it, with me standing behind, look- 
ing and feeling as if dropt from the clouds. 

But, wliatcver my reflectioos wer^, or 
might have been, I was soon called into 
action, by G. coming to help me into tbe 
vB.n : no very easy performance upon first 
ti'ial. But I must describe the vehiclej and 
then the difficulty will be better appreciated. 
Imagine two huge red wheels^ higher than 
those of any gipsy cart or caravan that ever 
was seen, and far more substantial ; above 
these, not slung between them^ for they 
reach only a fev\r inches beyond the bot- 
tom, a machine, about the size of a very 
small butcher's or baker's cart, is fixed, 
upon what are, by courtesy, called springs j 
this is tilted, and covered with thin cloth 
to keep off the heat of the sun. At each 
side a narrow wooden bench is fixed, on 
which two persons may sit ; and even this 
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scanty alio wan ce of room h encroached 
upon by the coachman's little railed seat 
jutting inwards, which quite makes him 
one of the party ; at the back is a low 
wooden door* This completes the interior. 
Now for the access to it. 

As I stood on the j^rovmd, the floor of the 
van was even with my head, antl there was 
only one step to it, which consisted of an 
iron stirrup four or five feet high* Haying, 
with the assistance of a stool and a great 
deal of lifting, reached it, I came to a 
strong iron bar jutting^ out j this, with 
an ascent of two feet more, had to be sur- 
mounted, to attain the body of tlie vehicle, 
which looked everj^ moment as if it were 
going to tip back with me. At length I 
reached the top, G. folio wedj crack went 
the coachman's whip^ and the four horses 
started off at a full gallop, turning round the 
corners of the narrow streets with frightful 
rapidity, threading through troops of camels 
and donkeys, and making all the grave old 
Turks and Arabs run for their lives. The 
jolting, and the velocity with whicli we went, 
F 2 
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quite took away my breathy and almost my 
senses ; and it was not uiitil we readied the 
gate of the town, that the hanlness of the 
seat reminded me I had left my favourite 
pillow behind at the hotel* 




We stopped the caniage, and with some 
difficulty explained to the coachman what 
we wanted* Much to my terror, G. took 
the reins of the w^ild horses, and told him 
to go and fetch it. However, my fears 
WTre groundless j they w^ere not so wild 
as they looked j and stood very quiet. Their 
harness is rather curious ; the off- wheeler, 
which is invariably the best aiid strongest. 
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is put in the shafts of the van, while the 
other wheeler arid the leaders have nicrclv 
traces, I reniarkedj the whole of the way, 
that the near side was t}ie ea^siest to sit on. 

At length our eoachraan returned ivith 
the stray pillow, and Tve were once more fly- 
ing- over the groundj fori caD call it nothing 
else. We passed through the gate of Suez, 
and its dilapidated walls, and found oxir- 
selvea at once on the desert; but all this 
part, and nearly the wliole way to Cairo, 
is very difierent fiom what we expected to 
see : instead of an endless plain of sand, the 
view is bounded hy a low range of rocky 
hills, here and there assuming a bolder ap- 
pearance ; semetimes receding and forming- 
coves resembling the entrance of harliours. 
Near Suez their elevation is so great a^ al- 
most to deserve the name of mountains. 

The whole face of the plain coi^ered 
with large loose stones, and the gi-ound, with 
the exception of two of the centre stages-, 
is rather rocty than sandy ; the road is 
nothing more than a track formed hy the 
wheels of the vans, and is carried over great 
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pieces of stone and rock, witliout any regard 
to the bones of nnfortunate travellers* I 
never experienced any thing like it ; I really 
thtrnglit I should have heen driyen out of 
my senses by the joUingj which was inces- 
sant ~ bimp, bump, bump — without a 
moment to breathe. I had a dreadful cold 
in my head, besides being- otherwise Tery 
unwell, and every jerk was like a knife cut- 
ting into my brain* This prevented me taking 
pleasijire in any things and made mc feci 
every little thing an Inconvenience* But, had 
my health enabled me to enjoy it, nothing 
could have been more amusing than the whole 
of our journey through tlie desert* The very 
novelty of tearing across these wilds of eastern 
fable in a carriage and four, was sufficient 
excitement to make all the jolting count for 
nothbig, not to speak of the endless objects 
ef interest we met with. It wag quite 
extraordinary the rate at which we went; 
the horses were never suffered to relax their 
pace a moment, and certainly the Arab 
coachman, who drove us the whole way, 
was an excellent w^hip. 
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The first thing- we saw after leaving Suez 

was a well in the desert, where numerous 

camels were slaking their thirst after a long 

journey from Cairo, during which timo 

thoy have nothing to drink. The place 

was strewed w^ith the boucs of these ani- 

mal&5 w^ho had lain down and died of 

fatigue and exhaustion. It is quite shocking 

to see the hundreds of carcasses that line the 

road the whole way ; the flesh is soon eaten 

by the w^olves and rats, while the hones are 

left to bleach m the sun* Tlie water of this 

wellj like all those in the desert, is braekish ; 

it is built round with a wall, and has a small 

mosque standing close to it, for the ma of 

the pilgrims* I believe there are numbers of 

wells in different parts of the desert, known 

only to the Bedouin Arabs, who keep them 

care full V concealed* 
If 

We met several of this warlike tribe* 
sometimes on camels and sometimes on 
horses j they were all armed wath spears, pis- 
tols, guns, and sw^ords, and looking so fierce, 
that we were forcibly remhided it was only 
throusrh fear of the redoubted Mohammed 
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All that we were thus allowed to tread the 
sands of their desert with impunity. Their 
complexion is nearly black; they have ge- 
nerally fine open countenances and slender 
figure?, but shew great strcug'th of limb* 
Although plunderers by protest ion, they may 
be trusted with untold gold. All the lug- 
gage sent across the desert is pli^ieed entirely 
under their care, and not the smallest article 
is ever found missing. None of om- hag- 
gage happened to have locks, and yet every 
part of H came safe and untouched. 

Far from finding the soil totally barren, 
as I always understood it to be, we met with 
a variety of beautiful plants, many of them 
in fuU bloom, and the fJowcrs exquisite 
both in tint and form. In most instances 
they had a very strong perfume, too power- 
ful t^> be agreeable. We made the svce 
gather us a large desert nosegay, but they 
soon fadodj and there was only one flower 
sufficiently alive to have its picture taken, by 
the time we reached our first resting-place. 

The ground was covered in many places 
by a creeping plant which 1 ba^ e called the 
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wild meloiij as I do not know its true iifinie : 
the fruit, which is yery abundant, is about 
the size of a large applet and the outer skin 
is similar to a green water-melon* It is very 
hard. I cut one open and found it filled 
with minute blaek seeds* Our Arab coach- 
man told us it was poisonous* 

Every now and then a hixge eovey of par- 
tridges crossed our path. We must have seen 
hundreds of them in the course of the dav, 
and thousands of larks* I cannot think where 
they could have found food* Severn I other 
birds, whose names we did not know, were 
also constantly to be met with ; and often 
on the pinnacle of some little rock we saw a 
stately eagle watching for its prey* 

It was half-past seven before we reached 
No. 7 station-house, where we were to 
change horses ; and delighted I was to stop^ 
for my poor head was in an agony. There 
are eiefht of these station -houses in the 
desert, built by Mohammed Ali for the con- 
venience of travellers. They are under the 
direction of HiU and Co., who keep relays 
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of horses at each, a^d exact fees from all who 
make use of them. They are counted from 
Cairo. Nos, 1, 3, 5, and 7, are merely 
stables for horses, while Nos. % 4, and 6, 
have roompi, and are furnished with provi- 
sions for travellers* No, S station-house is 
at Suez. 

We got out of the van to rest ourselves 
from the erampcd position in which we had 
heen sitting, and took shelter under the 
shadow of the buildings as there was no 
place to go into, and the stable was ful! of 
horses. We picked tip several pebbles that 
looked like agates : numbers of these, with 
specimens of cornelian^ are to be found in 
the desert. 

We were soon en route again* As we 
resumed our seats w^e were loudly impor- 
tuned by the aycc or groom, who had ac- 
companied us from SaeK, for "buckshiesh," 
the Arab word for a present, and which is 
the first and la^t word one hears in Egj^pt, 
for it 1% an unceasing petition. As what we 
had paid for our journey was quite suffi- 
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cient to include bucksliieslij we refused, 
both in this instance and c^ery time we 
changed horses. 

The syce ran before us generally the 
whole stage^ and always kept up, which 
was quite surprisingj considering the pace 
we were going j we changed them at every 
station J as each remamcd with his own 
horses. Not so the harness ; we used the 
same the whole journey : whether or not 
it fitted the horses, appeared never to enter 
into consideration ; and the consequence 
was, that the poor animals^ backs and shoul- 
ders were often quite raw* 

We had come twelve miles to No* 7* ^iiid 
had nearly thirteen more to travel before we 

■i! 

could arrive at No. 0 station, where we in- 
tended to spend the heat of the day. Although 
still early, the rays of the sun striking 
upon the sandy plains around us made the 
heat an<l glow almost intolerable, and the 
jolting was worse than before. 

We met several troops of camels laden 
with panniers fall of fowls going to Suez; 
every necessary of life is obliged to be 
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brought there oYcr the de&ert from the 
Delta, even drinking water from the Nile, 
as all the wells are brackish. The carcasses 
of camels were more numerous than ever, 
many with flesh still reTTUniimg. 

Every now and then we passed a little 
mound of sand and stonesi!^ marking j>0Tne 
pilgrim's grave. Many of these poor crea- 
tures partly pei'forni the last rite^ for them- 
selves. When they feel their end approaching 
they choose some little hollow to lie down in, 
and^ long a^ they have strength to do so, 
gather the loose stones and sand around 
them, leaving the face alone uncovered, 
that they may breathe their last, — trusting 
to some charitable traveller to finish the 
work they have begun, 

\Vc still saw fi'om time to time several 
beautiful flowers, and thousands of brilliantly 
coloured butterflies sporting amongst them 5 
manv flew^ irito the van, but we had left 
our net behind us and could not catch 
them* We also saw quantities of moths 
during the whole journey. 

The country is not nearly so level at this 
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part ; the wholex plain undulates more or less* 
We ascended and descended manv &oiall 
hlUsj and wound round Beyeral. Hitherto 
wo had followed one direct line. Once, 
in turning round the angle of a rock, we 
came close upon three large eagles^ perched 
at a very short distance from us. 

At length we reached the atatioD-house 
Nn. 6* We <lid not see it till we came close 
iipoD it; but in general the ground is so level 
they may he seen almost from one to another, 
although fi^om twelve to sixteen miles 
apart. 

No, 6 stands in a sandy plain without a 
blade of vegetation near it, and the glare of 
its whitewashed walls was any thing but in- 
vitiofr to us, sitrhincf as we were for a little 
shade. However, I made up my mind that 
the inter iar would he very comfort able, as 
I had heard so much of the good fare and 
excellent arrangement of thene desert inns. 
I therefore entered with visions of delicious 
fruit and cool Nile water ; but we were 
fated to be disappointed. It was only nine 
o clock, therefore the first thing we did was 
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to order breakfast immediately, and then 
began to look about us. 

Tile house consisted of two chambers, a 
kitchen, and servants* room, and a large 
public saloon, which occupied the whole of 
one end^ and completed a little centre court. 
Into the latter room we w^eiit. Three sides 
of it were furnislied with diyans ; there was a 
long- table in the centre, several chairs, and a 
glass window at each end ; bnt as neither of 
them would open, the only air admitted into 
the room was through the door we came in 
at, and the glare w^as dreadful. 

But this wm not the worst part. The 
flies were in such myriads as to defy descrip- 
tion. The tablcj walls, celling, and floor, 
literally swarmed w^ith them. I was dread- 
fully th*ed and exhausted by the journey, 
and laid myself down immediately, in the 
cleanest looking corner of the divan ; but I 
was not allow^ed to remain in peace. I had 
scarcely taken up my position before I was 
covered with flies from head to foot* My 
eyes were very weak from the cold in my 
head, and they crawled into them in such a 
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dreadful manner, that I "began to be afraid I 
should be like the poor creatures I saw in 
the morning. Added to theBe, thousands of 
musqiiitoes were buzzing around me, and 
making havoc of my face, hands, and feet. 
The intense heat, and the fever of my cold^ 
added to the irritation ■ and 1 truly felt 
undergoing an Eg]^ptian plague. 

G. at length procured rac a little peace, 
bj- covenDg me with my muslin musquito 
sheet, and I tied my veil over my head 
and face, and fastened the striuof round mv 
throat ; but every time I raised my iiandker- 
chief I was sure to let in a dozen flies at 
least. 

At length the breakfast wa@ placed on 
the table. It was absolutely difficult to know 
what the dishes contairied, as they looked 
full of heaps of flies. However, by dint of 
fanning and blowing, G. discovered a plate 
of eggs, a dish of rice, and another of 
very bad curn^ ^ no fruitSj and only a single 
bottle of good water, was to be had, although 
they are promised in the printed papers hung 
round the room. 



lis A DESERT breakfast- 

No doubt it is woTiilerfiil that things are 
to be fouind as good and conifortable as they 
are, or even to he found at all, in thi^i desert 
of Arabia^ when it is taten into considera- 
tion that every single article and every drop 
of water is brought on camels from Cairo, 
But we had heard the station-houses so 
much praised, and been told that we should be 
feasted J if we wished, on " turkey^ ham, and 
chamjmg'ne" that the faUing off quite disap- 
pointed us. Iloweverj we had very good 
tea, and excellent {joat's milkj of which one 
ean have as Tuuch as one likes throughout 
the desert- No bread is given j but^ in lieu of 
it J we w^ere treated with great round hiscuitSj 
larger^ thicker, and harder than any sea- 
biscuits that were ever invented, and tasting 
considerably of tar, 

Breakfaat being on the table j the next 
thing to consider w^as how we should eat it, 
as the flies were continually crawling round 
the corners of our mouths, and w bencver we 
opened them for a mouthful of foocJ, they 
also claimed and obtained admittance. I 
dared not %'enture out of my sheet, but took 
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the plate on my knee, and watched my oppor- 
tunity to raise coi-ner of my veil and intro- 
duce a spoonful of rice. But I soon got 
tired of combating my enemy, and, as tbe 
viands were not very enticing, and my ap^ 
petite not very teeo, I retreated within my 
encampment. This, liowever, soon became 
so suffocatingly hot as not to be enduretl 
anv lonaer. 

My husband soon hit upon a very good 
expedient j he took me into one of the bed 
rooms J let down the mut^quito eurtainiij and 
beat out all the flies. Ho then emancipated 
me from my veil, I got into the bedj and be 
tucked the cuitains securely round, leaving 
me in this boudoir chanriant to spend the 
remainder of the day. 

Escaped from one enemy, I was now 
assailed by another in tlie shape of fleas. 
They annoyed me a good deal, but, as I 
was dressed and outside the bed, they did 
not do much execution ; and in a little 
time, to my great relief, I fell asleepj and 
did not wake till G. came to tell me din- 
ner was ready. He liatl been employing 
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himself very profitalily in drawing the flower 
that had survived in our desert bouquet^ 
and he placed upon it a horrid yellow and 
black insect he found outside the eurtams 
of my bed when I was asleep* The flies 
would not let him draw in the room, so he 
sat under the shadow of the building in the 
little court-yard. 

When he was tired of drawing he went to 
the door of the house to look about him. 
Presently he saw something at a great dis* 
tancc coming over the plain ; all the dogs of 
the station began to bark violently, and ran 
out. It proved to be a large wolf, which, as 
the dogs approached, shortened its pace and 
then stopped, putting its tall between its legs* 
The dogs did tiie same, hut the next moment 
summoned courage enough to run forward, 
barking loudly. Upon this the wolf turned 
round ready to run away, but the dogs were 
too far from the house to consider themselves 
protected by their masters, so shewed no 
further desire to proceed, but, on the con- 
trar)', began to retire; the wolf now ad- 
vanced nearer and nearer, with a stealthy 
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pace, until it came close to the side of the 
house. 

G, ran round the other wav* to see wliat 
was its object in venturing so near the abode 
of man. He found it discussing the remains 
of a camel which had died two or three day£ 
before; it appeari^d quite re^jardless of the 
dogSj which kept at a respectful distance, and 
continued it£ meal^ although G* approached 
very near. At last he took up a large stoncj 
which he threw at it. The wolf looked up 
for a few minutes, and then resumed the 
repast ; biU a second stone made it slowly 
retire. The dogs now gained courage, and 
resumed the oflFensive, while the enemy 
hastily retreated^ and, at lengthy laid quietly 
down on tbe ground. The dogs ran home, 
and G, left it to finish its meal if it chose* 

Several camels came to the inn, laden with 
skins full of br^ickish water for the horses, hut 
the poor animals were not aUowed to taste n 
drop themselves, although they were present 
while the horses were greedily swallowing it- 

We asked the man of the inn what had 
occasioned the death of the animal upon 
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which the wolf was feasting* He said it 
was a very fine and val liable camel, worth 
ahout 50/, J it had been consta^ntly employed 
to bring water fi'om Suez day after day, and 
had died of overwork a few" days before. 
This is the fate of thousands of these in- 
valuable animals ; it is shoeking to see how 
overloaded they often are, and how cruelly 
used. They are the most patient, docile 
creatures imaginable, and will work to the 
last extremity. The groaning noise they 
make when carrying too hea^'j' a load is 
quite heart-rending to hear, 

I was afi^aid of leaving my curtained 
iortresSj so the table was hr ought close to 
mv bed, and I ate mv dinner there : which 
wa5 not more savonry or inviting than the 
b^'eakfast. As we conld get no good water, 
we called for a bottle of claret* which proved 
sour ; we then tried a bottle of marsala, 
not much better. 

By half-past four we were once more on 
our road. The afternoon sun was scorching 
hot, and it was impossible to prevent it from 
shining into the front of the van, a« the cur- 
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tains would not fasten* When we had ffone 
nearly a mile, I remembered I had left my 
unfortunate pillow behind again* We dis- 
patched the syce in quest of it, who thus 
gained a shilling as buekshicsh. He ivas a 
long time gone, during which G* got out and 
explored. He chased several lizards, and 
brought one to the carriage to ghew me. 
It was of quite a different shape trom any 
we liad seen before^ and of a light stone 
colour, hke that of the desert, from which, 
when motionless, it is difficult to distinguish 
them. This peculiarity we observed in all 
the axiimak we met with* The wolf was of 
nearly the same hue, and even the larks 
partook of it* 

He saw several beautiful flowers, different 
from those of the morning, and gaudy butter- 
flies fluttering amongst them. The flow^ers 
faded, but G*^ even in this short time, 
made a collection of a great many different 
seeds ; some had a very strong, pungent 
smelly so powerful that I could scarcely bear 
it when he came into the van again. 

The most interesting specimens he found 
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were scYcral petrified shells. They are to 
1^ met with all over the desert, and in great 
variety. Those in question appeared to have 
been sii all-shells; many of them were attached 
to a piece of stick, as naturally as if the 
snails were slill m them* Every here and 
there we saw large blocks of petrified wood 
lying upon the sand. In fact, all seems to 
turn to stone in this truly " Arabia Pet r sea,*" 
whether by tlie action uf the sun upon pe- 
culiar properties in the sand^ or from other 
eause^ I know not ^ hnt I supptise the learned 
could assign, or already have as sign cd^ a 
reason. 

My hcadach was so bad during the re- 
mainder of this day's journey that I could look 
at nothings and only deplore the incessant 
jolting-, which left n:^c not a moment of 
ease* 

At the end of twelve miles we changed 
horses at station-house No. 5, and G, made an 
exact sketch of it ; it is precisely similar to 
No, 7j ^11 the other stable station-houses 
on the road. The next wiiB a stage of fourteen 
miles* The hills on each side are lower in 
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this part, and tlie plain is wider and more 
sandy. The whole face of the country is 
covered with innumerahle rat-holes, 1 ob- 
served, also J several low, sb rub by - looking- 
tre^s, but I do not know of what nature. 

We passed a small mosque-looking buihl- 
ing, the tombj I believe, of an Arab sheykb. 
No. 4 station-house was in sight several miles 
before w^e reached it, and, at tlie same time, 
the onlv real tree on the desert. 




This is looted npoii with a great deal of 
veneration. It grows like a yew-tree* but ia 
not one. The trunk divides at the top into 
two superior branches. It may be seen for 
miles round, and although any where else it 
would belong to the Lilliputian order of trees, 
the singularity of its position entitles it to 
particular notice. Just before reaching the 
inn wo passed a vulture perched on a large 
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stone ; it was of a dirty white colour, with 
a few black feathers in its wings. 




No. 4, which I was delighted to reach j is 
the half-way house, and, consequently^ the 
best on the desert. It is much larger thi^^in any 
of the others, and has a long row of bed-rooms 
and two public saloons. In ft^ont is a walled 
court-yard, in which were turkeys, geese, 
sheep J and goats, for the use of travellers. 
There is also a large tent, very near the 
station-house. 

We had to go up a steep flight of steps, as 
all the apartments are built over the stables. 
There was only one bed in each room, 
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and, as the doors were too narrow to admit 
the introduction of another, my husband 
kindly bad a mattrass placed upon a couple 
of tables in my room, and slept there, setting 
the musquitoes at defiance. My nocturnal 
terrors at Suez were too recent in my 
memory to allow me to trust myself alone* 
We found this inn much cleaner and 
. cooler than the last ; there was a Tcry civil 
Italian waitei% who liad been there since it 
was first built, seven years ago* We had 
plenty of good water for our tea, aud the 
biscuits J which I before described, were 
steeped in it, in order to render eating- them 
within the range of possibility. While we 
were at tea^ our Arab coachman sent up 
word by the waiter, " That be had observed 
the lady looked verj^ tired, and, therefor e^ 
adrised us to get to the end of our journey as 
quickly as possible ; that we had better start 
in two hours, as the rnoon wa^ Tery bright, 
and that he would take us into Cairo by 
breakfast-time in the morning.'^ I Tvas 
much obliged to him for his kind consi- 
deration, hut as I suspected that part of it 
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was in order that the passengers waiting at 
Cairo to go by the India steamer should 
be conveyed across the desert by himself, 
we deolined his offer, and prepared ourselves 
for a night's rest. 

Jul^ 27^/^.— Notwithstanding my cold, I 
passed a much better night on the desert 
tliati at Suez, and there were not nearly so 
many intruders. We were up by day- 
break, while the bitter night-wind was still 
sweepings over the desert, and we congratu- 
lated ourselves that we had been protected 
from it. The morning ha^e had all the 
appearance of a wet fog. 

I cannot describe the effect of the first stage 
of our journey this morning* The character 
of the scenery was different from what it 
ha<l hitherto been ; we had lost sight of the 
chains of hills, and all arouiid appeared an 
endless and unbroken tract of desert. For- 
tunately for my poor head the ground was 
very good, and much freer from atones. 
But to estimate the pace we went would be 
impossible. The coachman first desired the 
syce to get up behind^ and then gave the reins 
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to his horses ; they started immediately at 
fuU gallops and kept it up nearly the whole 
way. It seemed as if we were flvina: across 
the plain ; it was still early morning, and 
the cool air appeared to exhilarate the horses 
and giye them additional strength. Had I 
felt iziclincd to he frightened, I certainly 
had good reason for it, but I was so ill 
that I was only too glad to get over the 
ground. 

We swept hy immense herds of camels, 
belonging to the Bedouin Arabs, many with 
their young ones hy their sides. The young 
camel is generally of a light hrown colour, 
with a curly coat, and, 1 should ^lay, smaller 
ill proportion than the young horse. 

Presently we passed the camels laden witli 
Quv own and fellow -passengers' luggage; 
they had overtaken us in the night. A 
negro, servant to one of the French pas- 
sengers, rode with them. I observed, with 
astonishment, one camel carrying oui- two 
large eases, each containing half a chest of 
drawers. One was slung on either side, and 
the noble animal was marching on with 
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its own peculiar, graceful stride, ag if it 
scarcely felt their weight* 

Having met four return horses, we stoppetl, 
and the coachman seloctltig one he liked bet- 
ter than one of those in the van, changed it. 
Just as we were starting again the harness 
broke ; this was soon rectified, and we rcBumed 
our former pace, w^hich was seldom slackened 
until we arrived at station No* a distance 
of fifteen miles. 

G. walked on wdiile they were changing 
horses, over a. little hill in front, and desired 
me to pick him up. As soon as he wa& 
goncj the coachman tied a horse to each 
wheel and left the others to stray about, 
while he went into the stable to amuse him- 
self, and I was left in the van alone with 
these half -wild horses. Presently, one of 
those tied to the wheel began to kick, and 
another to roll I ex])ected every moment 
tlie van would be upset by a conspiracy 
of the eig-ht horses, who were thus left to 
their own inventiong. However, my cries 
were of verj- little use in bringing the people 
to my rescue, and it was not until G.j 
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surprised at the long fleky, appeared^ at the 
top of the hill J shouting for us to come on, 
that the coachman began to stir himself. 

We had a mule as one of the wheclerSj 
which the coachman kept con tinuallv heating 
with a short whip he had on purpose, in ad- 
dition to his long one* The road was very 
hill J' and rough ; consequently we went at a 
much more moderate pace than before. 

Half way we met rather an interesting 
carayan ; it consisted of the family of some 
wealthy Bey, going oo a pilgrimage to Jiddah 
and Mek'keh, There must have been about 
twenty or thirty camels* Those carrying 
the Bey himself and his hharec'm had superb 
trappings* The ladiesj who were all closely 
veiled, were seated in a kind of large open 
box, hung on each side as panniers ; there 
were red silk embroidered curtains hung 
around^ like those on a bedstead, and an 
awning over alk The Bey was smoking his 
splendid pipe ; and behind came innumer- 
able slaves with provisions. 

We several times T^itnessed the phenome- 
non of the mirage, so often dei^cribed by 
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travellers, and so cruelly deceptive to the 
weary and thirsty pilgrim. Sometimes it 
assumed the appearance of a distant harbour, 
at others of ati inland lake, reflecting the 
surroundiDg objects on its surface. This 
appeared a very long stage (thirteen miles)* 
The road w^as rising and descending con- 
stantly over little hillocks, with deep sand 
between, and followed a winding course. 
We reached No, 9 station-house a little 
past nine o'clock. It is exactly like No, 6, 
but with fewer flies and better tare ; at 
least we thought so, iu consequence of 
having for breakfast a very nice leg of cold 
mutton, left by some fellownpassengers, who 
had dined here yesterday* 

As soon as breakfast was over I again 
betook mvself to the bed, to endeavour to 
rest after my fatigues, but in vain ; I was 
tormented the whole moraiog by fleas, \ 
never saw such myriads as there were* At 
length I gave up the attempt to sleep in 
despair, and rejoined G,, whom I found 
very busily engaged in tfiking the likeness 
of a young fox which had been caught a 
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few days before on the desert^ and was 
now confiDed in a small wooden cage. All 
the Arab servants of the inn were gathered 
round him, peeping in with the greatest cu- 
riosity at the door at which he wa^s sitting. 
The fox was of the same colonr as all the 
animals we had met with on the desert. 

We Ifiid pillows on the Img dining- table j 
and laid down there, but the flies would 
not leave ns in peace } so we gave up all 
thoughts of resting ourselves. I heguiled 
the time by feeding and playing T\^th ti 
beautiful black Persian cat, and G, with 
his pencil, which is an endless source of 
pleasure and amusement. He made a sketch 
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of the interior of the room we were sitting 
in, with both of us at breakfast. 

Several troops of camels passed during 
the day ; otie came very near the house, 
with an Arab on his back, w^hcn G* let the 
door bang, and it started as if it were 
shot, and ran away, nearly overthrowing the 
man. 

Presently a large herd passed, belonging 
to the Bedomrt Arabs ; G, repeated the 
experiment, arnl immediately they were scat- 
tered all over the plain , running and scam- 
pering in all directions^ one camel tbrew 
its load off and fell do^vn. The men had 
gi*^5at dJfBcnlty in collecting and quieting 
them, to proceed on their jonrney. 

While I was looking out of the window to 
see our hnggage conie up, I was very much 
amused by observing the Negro servant I 
spoke of before, appear very anxious to 
atop the light camel he was riding on, in 
order to take some refreshment at the 
station-house. Not so the animal, who> im- 
mediately he tried to turn its head towards 
the inn, plunged into the very centre of the 
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troop, much to the discomfiture of the poor 
manj who still kept his scat^ notwithstanding 
the contusions his legs must have suffered 
in contact Tvith the boxes and packing-cases 
among which they were j am m ed . Th e camel 
carried the day j and, some time afterwards, 
I saw the man returning on foot for his ou|> 
of coflFee, leaving the unruly heast to pursue 
his road with his companions. 

Wo dined on the remains of the lejj- 
of mutton, and again started on our journey. 
Just as I was getting into the van, we saw 
a beautiful shaggy black sheep, different 
from any wc had seen before. 

The road now ivas rougher than ever ; 
it often ran over ridges of rock just ap- 
pearing ahoYe the sand ; the jolting and 
shaking was almost unbearable. Thirteen 
miles brought us to No, 1 station. From 
hence to Cairo tho blocks of petrified wood 
were larger and more plentiful ; many 
entire trunks of trees lying by the road- 
sidcj shewed that the whole of this region 
must once have been a forest. The desert 
undQlated everj^ where like the waves of 
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the sea, but we found our vao cut through 
them by no rnean^ smoothly j aud in a man- 
ner quite incompatible with any maritime 
illusions. 

After we had left No. 1 about a mile 
behind, we saw a silvery stream winding in 
the horizon \ it was the glorious Nile, the 
lustre of whose course was undimTned^ al- 
though every other object was shrouded in 
a mist of distance. As we drew nearer, 
the groves and cultivated plains upon its 
banks became yisiblej and afforded a de- 
lightful contrast to the surrounding desert. 

We drew nearer and Dearer, and every 
mament the scene became more and more 
beautifuL I could not look upon it without 
conjuring up in my mind the talcs of 
ancient glory, of warlike deeds, and, above 
all, of Scripture interest, that derive their 
origin from Egypt and her mighty river. 
I could scarcely fancy that I was really 
about to enter the scenes which, from child- 
hood upwards, I had always regarded with 
wonder and curiosity, more than almost anv 
Other spot on the globe. 
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At length we came in sight of a forest 
of domes and minarets, a^d Grand Cairo was 
before us, with the stupendous Pyramids in 
the distance. We had still g^jveral miles to 
go, and we rattled on in hetter spirits now 
the goal was before us. 

On the confines of the desert we passed 
several ma^ificent mosques, I believe tlie 
" tombs of the caliphs/' 

Tfae road then ran for about a mile 
through a large extent of ground, covered 
with little heaps and squares of brick build- 
Jng. It is the encampment of the Bedouin 
Arabsj who come once or twice ii-year to 
Cairo to purchase grain, &c,, but arc not 
allowed to dwell within the walls; one part 
is allotted for their horses, and is built over 
with little brick mangers to hold their forage* 
They were now uninhabited. Beyond is 
the Arab burial-ground. 

We next entered what may be properly 
called the outskirts of Cairo, We were 
constantly passing between walled gardens, 
highly cultivated, some filled with magnifi- 
cent specimens of the cactus, or prickly 
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pear, in full fruit; many with orange and 
olive-trees* 

Most of the walls were surmounted by a 
row of pillars intcrlacfjd with vines ; flower- 
ings trees and shruhs were to he seen m erery 
direction J amonfr^t them the graceful labur- 
num, in full hloom. All seemed redolent of 
beauty and abundance j and was a delightful 
relief to the eye after the dreary tract we 
bad just trayersed* 

The driver guided hi& horses very skil- 
fully through the narrow lanes, and round 
the sharp angles, although he still kept 
them at full speed. Each moment we came 
in sight of something new ; crowds of pea^ 
sants of both sexes were returning from their 
work ; the women in their long blue robes 
and veiled faces formed beautiful groups j 
many of them bearing large earthenware 
vases of water on their headsj of classical and 
ornamental shapes ; the men, with their 
large and many- coloured turbans, some sit- 
ting cross -Icggedj smoking tlicir pipes j 
others trotting alortg on richly-caparisoned 
donkeys and mules, with here and there a 
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spirited little Arab horse, with velvet hous- 
ingSj cur yetting and praiieing, impatient of 
restraint. 

All looked like so many heautiful pic- 
tures in which colour atid form were ad- 
mirably combined J only wanting a frame to 
complete the illusion. The tints were such 
a^ would have delighted the eye of a painter. 
Groves and scattered trees of the date-palm 
were constantly to be seen, giving an oriental 
character to the landscape. 

At length we entered the gate of the city, 
and found ourselves in the great square of 
Cairo. The lofty overhanging houses, with 
their ornamental wooden lattices, through 
which many bright eyes were peepingv the 
crowds of equestrian and foot passengers, each 
in some costume new to my inexperienced 
eye, and, above all^ the Egyptian ladies, 
riding cross-leg;ged on donkey with their 
flowing' black robes and portly figures, 
crowded on mv attention. 

These sights, and many otliers, produced 
such a whirl in my head of wonder and 
amusement, that description is impossible. 
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and I must reserve detail for a nearer 
and more lele^urely survey of one of the most 
original and curious cities in the world. 

We left the square and entered a narrow 
lane, which we afterwards found to be the 
widest thoroughfare in the town, We were 
jostled by men, camels j and donkeys, on all 
glides. Presently w-e heard a shout, and, on 
looking behind, we saw Mr, Jackson and Mr. 
Silver, our fellow-pa^ senders, galloping along 
after us, each mounted on a donkey. We 
were ycry glad to meet again ; a familiar 
face in a strange land is always welcome. 

Our carriage stopped at the entrance of 
the street where the Great Eastern hotel is 
situated, as it was far too narrow to admit of 
its passing, being seareely wide enough to 
allow of three persons walking abreast. 
We went immediately to the hotel, where, 
in the large public dioiog-room, we met all 
our friends of the India assembled. Upon 
comparing notes we found that we had ac- 
complished the actual journey two hours 
quicker than any of them. They were just 
^oing to dinner. 
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The house was full, so wc were given a 
Simeon (lary apart men with fi promise of a 
better in the morning. Although we did 
not like the appearance at first, we found it, 
upon the whole, tolerably comfort able ; and 
when the door was shut^ and I looked 
around, there was an air of antiquity an,d 
mystery about it that harmonised well with 
the restless feeling of curiosity and excite- 
ment I had felt ever since entering the city. 

Tlie ceiling, which was painted in differ- 
ent colours, now faded by age, was raised in 
the centre, with windows roimd it. bv which 
alone light was admitted into the room. On 
one side was a large curtain, concealing a 
narrow passage, and, on the otherj above the 
door, was a large iingk/ed window, orna- 
mented with carved ivooden lattice-work, 
and looking only upon a blank w^all a few 
inches from it. There were some old Scrip- 
ture pieces, painted in oib hmig round the 
room. 

We had scar eel v retired to rest, when 
an extraordinary colloquy began in Arabic \ 
\\\^ voices sounded as loud as if in the 
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room, but they came from behind the 
curtain » It appeared like a dispute he- 
tweeo a man and woman ; the first voice 
was very grniFj and the second the shrillest 
I ever heard : they seemed to be screaming 
to each other from one end of the street to 
the other. They completely prevented our 
sleeping for above an hour^ and I was be- 
ginning to speculate whether they would 
continue quarrelling all nighty when ex- 
hausted nature overcame my oral faculties, 
aod I fell asleep* 
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CHAPTER V. 

July 2Sth, — The first object I saw when 
I awoke this morn in gj was my husband 
preparing to go to u Tiirkish hatb, previous 
to entering upon his Cairo campaign. On 
his return he gave me siicb a charming 
ax;count of it that I was also anxious to trji- 
a HhfimTnam; hut I was not well enough 
to accomplish such a freaky and was there- 
fore obliged to content myseK with his de- 
scription* 

There are sixty or seventy public baths in 
Cairo, and they are ornamented exteriorly 
in a similar manner to the mosques* During 
the time they are being uf^ed hy women, a 
piece of linen is hung up over the doorway* to 
warn men not to enter. 

But to return to G, He first entered 
a room paved with white marble, with a 
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fouDtain playing in the centre, and large 
mat trasses raised aboYc the ground an each 
side, called leewa'n. The ceiling consisted 
of a member of small doiDcs, which ad- 
mitted the light. From these, numerous 
towt^h were hanging up to dry. 

Here he was stopped, and a man came 
who undressed him, and wrapped him up in 
a sheet ; he w^as then conducted through 
another apartment precisely similar to the 
first, into a small roomj paved with mosaic, 
of diflfercnt coloured tiles ; half of it w^as 
occupied hj the bath, a reservoir of warm 
water, which was constantly replenished by 
a small fountain. The whole atmosphere 
was stront^ly impregnated with steam. 

The mookey'yisa'tee, or bathing-mart, 
made him sit downj and proceeded to 
shampoo him j pulled his arms, and not 
ouly made all his joints, but his neck, 
crack twice, bv turnin<j his head round* 
He then desired him to go into tlie 
bath J and wlien he had done so, and 
was again seated on the floor, he brought a 
basitx of liquid soap^ and lathered him all 
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over ivith it, — lifting " Icef (fibres of a 
palm-tree) for this purpose^ in the same 
way as a sponge. 

He thcri was dipped a second time in the 
bath, on emerging from which he was 
covered with several napkins^ and having 
resumed a pair of wooden clogs, with which 
he was famished on entering, he returned 
to the first apartment, where a mattrass 
was spread for him to lie down, and being 
well enveloped in napkins, he w^as left to 
cool* 

During this time a cup of coffee was 
brought to him J and he was oflFcred a pipe. 
As soon as the per&piration began to pass 
off, the dresser came and assisted him on w'ith 
all his clothes, and after paying four piastre^;* 
he was allowed to depart. 

Breakfast being over, G* sallied out 
again, but I resisted the temptation, as I 
determined to remain at home until my cold 

* The ckirshj or Ei,7ptian piastre, is cquivE^knt. to 
twopence-halfpenny of En^lisli money. The kLc^y- 
ree'yeh, a very stnall thin gold coiu, much in use, h 
worth four pia&tre&, or ninepenciii-halfpenny. 
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was well ; time, however, will shew how 1 
kept my resolution, 

I took possession of another room, and 
endeavoured to write my journal, but in 
vain ; my niiiid was distrait^ and nothing 
hut visions of Cairo streets could arrest tny 
thouf^hts I so I remained idle till mv hus- 
band returned ; and when he did^ he 
jcrave me such a confused, and yet B.noh an 
exciting, aectnmt of all he had seen^ that 
my good resolutions faded away, and I 
resolved, at all events, to go out in tlie 
evenings and judge for myself. 

Amongst other things, G. had been to see 
one of Mohammed Ali^s studs ; the best, how* 
ever, is near his country palace at Shoobra. 

To wile away the time, we sent our 
Greek servant Carlos to purchase a w^ater- 
melon, as I had never tasted one. He 
isoon returned w^ith one that I thought enor- 
mous, hut I have seen some far larger since ^ 
as it was, it was almost too heavy for one 
man to carry. The rind was of a light 
green colour, and quite smooth : some of 
them arc of a very dark green and rough. 
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G* proceeded to cut out some gigantic 
slices, upon which wc feasted ; the inside 
was of the most delicate pink^ becoming 
white towards the riiid^ not partaking of 
the melon flavour, but rather approaching 
that of the cucumber. It was deliciously 
cold, juicy J and refreshing. The hollow in 
the centre was filled with a rose-colourcfl 
juicCj of which we took two or three tumblers 
full J mixed with a little white sugar, and 
found it verj'' agreeable. There wa^ an 
immense quantity of large black seeds in it ; 
those of the dark-green water-melon are white. 
The flavour of the former is hy far the finest. 

After we had finished our repast, we 
adjourned to the public room, where, to our 
aunoyance, we found an early dinner wai^ 
just prepared: of which we were obliged to 
partake, notwithstanding that the fruit had 
far from increased our appetite. 

The English medical man of Cairo, Dr. 
Abbott, was at the table ; we had brought 
a letter of introduction to bim from Dr* and 
Mrs, Malcolmson at Aden, lie has been 
collecting several antiquities for the new 
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Egyptian Society just formed. He wore on 
his finger a very curious ring, supposed to 
be the signet of Cheops, tlie presumptive 
founder of the Great PjTamid- It is of 
the purest gold, and very massive ; the seal 
part is square, and engraved with hiero- 
glyphics. His Egyptian majesty moat have 
had a small finger, for it would not go on 
that of any of the gentlemen present, except- 
ing Dr. Abbott's, and it only just fitted my 
third finger. Dr. Abbott gave us a ticket 
of admission into the Library of the society, 
for use during our stay at Cairo, 

At four o'clock I was ready equipped to 
visit the citadel, whither we had determined 
to go first J in order to give us a general 
idea of the whole city. There are no 
carriages in Cairo, as the streets arc far 
too narrow to allow them to pass through 5 
consequently every one rides ^ but as I was 
not strong enough even to mount a don key, 
a chair, like the one I intended to have 
crossed the desert in, was prepared for me- 
lt is the most curious conveyance possible, 
and I must give a full description of it. 
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The chair has a framework fixed over it, 
which is covered ahove, behind, and on both 
sides, with sail cloth. It is fixed on a huge 
w^oodeii tray, like a dinner tray, w^hieh pro- 
jects some way in front for the feet, A long 
pole is fastened on each side of thisj extend- 
ing a considerable way in front and behintk 
Near both ends a loose cord connects the 
two poles ; these are slung- over the saddles 
of two donkeys, for which the poles form 
shafts. One animal is behind, and the other 




in front, and the chair is carried between 
them, exactly in the same way in w^hich men 
carry a sedan-chaii-. When they walk well 
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together the motion is very easy j so is the 
canter or gallop when one can nerve one's 
self to it J but the trot k indescribable. 

As soon as 1 was? seated, we started. My 
husbandj Mr* Jackson, Mr. Silver, and Cap- 
tain Waring J were mounted on donkeys. 
The Cairo donkey deserves a place in 
zoology to itself J for it is different from any 
other of its species* It is distinguished 
not so much for its size (although larger 
th^n those common in England), as by it^ 
docility and strength* The weight they will 
CBxry, and the pace they go, are extraor- 
dinai-y ; they walk, trot, and canter, as 
regularly as a horse : most have their coats 
entirely or partially shorn* The saddles 
they carry are very hi.rge, and stuffed quite 
soft ; the pommel rising high in front. 
They are generally of a very gay colour 3 
and furnished with bridles, covered udth 
red carpet, and a. pair of fantastic iron 
stirrups. There is always a donkey-boy 
for each, who drives his customers forward 
like a bale of goods. 

Our cavalcade was increased bv each 
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gentleman being- attended by Lis dragoman, 
or laquais^de^place, aJl mounted likewise on 
donkeySj and riding in a liody in front, to 
clear the way, Tlic impertinence of the^e 
fellows is beyond belief; they say just what 
they please to their masters, who they knou^ 
could not well do without them- Most of 
them are Arabs ; we were fortunate in 
engaging a Greek, as wc could put a little 
curb upon him. 

Some of the scenes between an old East 
Indian colonel and his servant were very 
amusing. He had been accustomed all his 
life to look upon domestics almost jis slaves, 
and although he was perfectly helpless with- 
out him, c<3uM ill brook the ready tongue nf 
his Arab meniaL 

But I have made so mai}y digressions 1 
never shall get to the point of my story. 
The fact is, 1 do not know how to begin , 
I saw^ so much that will lose by descrip- 
tions such as mine. It I'c quires a writer 
as ready and original with his pen as Hofjarth 
with his pencil, to give a proper account. 

As soon as w^e had turned out of the lane 
H 9 
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in which the hotel stands^ we found our- 
selves ill the grand street of Cairo, which was 
throntred,^ it always is, and affording 
abundant specimens of the varied inhabit- 
ants of the Eg-yptian capital, Armenians^ 
Turks, Copts, Arabs, and Franksj w^ere all 
jostling together in perfect harmony, Good 
humour is a vci-y necessary quality in 
this crowded citv, where no one thinks it 
necessary to beg your pardon after knocking 
you down, I felt quite distnu^ted, and my 
breath almost suspended^ wdien the donkey- 
man made ray donkeys strike into a gallop, 
and force a way for themselves through the 
dense mass* 

First I came in contact with a lon^ strinfr 
of camebj stalking along with their heads 
high up in the air, apparently disdainful of 
such pigmy creatures as us, and their 
spreading burdens filling up nearly the 
whole width of the street. I screamed as I 
saw my chair about to be precipitated into 
thif moving mass, but in vain ; onward 
I was carried, and to ray inexpressible relief 
1 found myself in a few^ seconds safely 
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through, only having received some un- 
ceremonious jolts against the neiglibouring' 
wall. 

I had scarcely congratulated myself upon 
my escape, when I received a charge of 
forty or fifty donkeys and horses, driven 
headlong do™ the street^ loaded with skirts 
of water, hanging on each side. They were 
kicking and plunging in every direction ; 
hut, being unharmed, I began at la&t to par- 
take of the feeling of security which seemed 
to pervade every one else. 

It is quite astonishing that there are not 
more accidents. Very often the shafts of my 
donkey^chair ran forcibly against the legs of 
some unfortunate Turk who happened to 
he passing, and would nearly precipitate 
him into a vegetable stall j but neither he 
nor the market-women whose baskets were 
upset, appeared the least to care about it. 

When I had recovered my senses suffi- 
ciently to look about me, I was struck w-ith 
the novelty of every thing I saw* The 
street was in many places entirely covered 
over with rafters and w^ood-workj and in the 
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parts that were not so coveredj the houses 
tb em selves afforded a shade by their over- 
hanging gables. Every floor projeets two or 
three feet beyond the one bolow it, and the 
windows lookirifj into the street are formed 
of elose wooden lattice- work, so as to sereen 
the inmates \vithout excluding the air. 

On the upper floors, even in the principal 
street, opposite neighbours can converse and 
shake hands with the greatest ease, Tlic 
ground floor on each side is occupied with 
shops J that do not belong to the houses 
above them. 

These shops are the most curious little 
places imaginable. They consist in general 
of a square recess^ about six or seven feet 
highj and three or four in width, with a raised 
mus'-tab'-abj or seatj in front j where the 
shopman and customer sit to^^ether to imike 
their bargains. They had the appearance, 
wdth all their merch^mdise packed closely to- 
gether in them^ of boxes turned on their 
sides, with their lidt^ off* 

Those of the same trade generally con- 
gregate togetljer ; in one place we saw 
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nothing but hardware, in another, the work- 
ers in copper^ &c. 

The dresses of both the higher and 
lower classes axld much to the picture sque- 
ness of the scene. The head-dress is the 
distiDguishing mark of the different Beets. 
They wear nest the bead a close-fitting white 
cotton cap ; then one of red cloth, with a 




large tassel of dark^hlue silk at the crown ^ 
this is called the turboo'sli. The higher 
classes seldom wear any thing but the tur- 
boo'sh, except in cold weather, but the lower 
orders are seldom seen without the more 
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ancient turban wound round the cap. That 
of tlie true Moof^'lim Egyptians is of white 
muslin; the descendants of the prophet^ or 
shereefs, wear those of sacred green ; wliilc 
the Copts and Jews are distingui^^hed by black. 

Their flowing robes, full trousers, yellow 
shoes, and thick girdle, generally consisting 
of a cashmere or some gaudy coloured searf^ 
twisted several times round the waist, have 
a very pretty efifect ; and their flowing 
beards give them all a venerable appear- 
ance. The upper classes Tvear full cloth 
trousers, and coats to match, often beauti- 
fully embroidered. Their shirts are plaited 
and gaged in a fanciful manner, and tbeir 
leggings, or w^hite gaiters, are the same. 

There were full a£ many women as men 
in the street, but I shall reserve the de- 
scription of their costume till I have 
examined H more minutely* They ap- 
peared fully as curious to catch a glimpse 
of the Frank lady as I wa;s to see them. 
Numbers pressed through the lattice- w^ork 
of their windows, and retired screfiming 
when they saw the party of gentlemen fol- 
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lowing me J who^ of course, rode staring^ up 
at them* 

Wo met numbers of ladies on doiikcvsi 
evidently enjoying tlie curiosity find admira- 
tion excited by their large sparkling black 
eveSj wlioso beauty led one to imagine the 
hidden features equally lovely* 

Ei^ery now and then we encountered an 
officer* or a wealthy Mcmlook, curvetting 
down the street, on a high-spirited Arab 
horse, superbly caparisoned with velvet and 
gold. They generally were furnished with 
pistols in bolsters^ and two or three, dazzling 
with gems, were stuck in the girdle. They 
were always followed by a running syce, or 
groom, and often by mounted attentljints* 

Passing through these motley scenes we 
at length reached the citadel, which m built 
on the summit of a hill, and commands the 
whole of Cairo and the surrounding plains* 
It is very strongly fortified j we pas^sed 
through a number of archways and gate- 
ways, defended by bastions, before we began 
the ascent^ which is almost perpendicular, 
and in many places so naiTOw as scarcely to 
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admit three horsemen abreast between the 
walls which flank it. 

The summit is occupied by the Faslia's 
palace, his hharee'm^ a large hall where the 
council meet, police officers &c* &C*, and the 
grand squares rendered so famous as the 
scene of the massacre of the Mem looks, on 
the first of Marchj ISII j w-hcn Mohammed 
Aii, after having" entertained them at his 
palace, caused the gates of the citadel to 
he closed a":alnst them as thev were return- 
ing, and commanded his troops to assassi- 
nate the whole. No less than 470 bodies 
were counted in the morning. 

\\'liatever may have been the motives 
of the Pasha, and the supposed necessity 
which drove him to perpetrate tins deed of 
treacherj^ and blood, it must ever blast 
his name with opprobrium. We were 
shewn the spot from w^hence the only 
Memlook who escaped the general mas- 
sacre leapt from the ramparts into the 
town below ^ it is quite fearful to look atj 
and yet, most astonishing to say, he 
was very Uttle hurt; though his horse was 
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killed by the fall. He is now a Bey in the 
Pasha s service- 

The vice-royal palace looks into this 
court y we were not allowed to g-o over it^ as 
it is now occupied by the bharee'm, duriug^ 
the Pasha's absence at Alexandria. We were 
shemi, however, the large hall of audience^ 
and another splendid apartment where the 
governor and his staff were seated on divans* 
We made our hows to him, and were avowed 
afterwards to make tho tour of the rooms. 

The view from the windows was one of 
the most majp^iificent I ever saw, and cer- 
tainly the most extensive. Grand Cairo^ 
with its domes and minarets, lay at our feet, 
and stretching far to the rights every wherc^ 
interspersed with ti'ces and gardens. Be- 
yond were the mosques of the cahphs, arnl 
the Mcmlook tombs ^ the solitary obelisk 
that marks the site, and is the sole re- 
maining- vestige-, of regal Hcliopolis ; and 
then, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched the boundless desert of Arabia 
Petrsea. 

Before us w^ound the fruitful Nile, co- 
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vered with sails and barks of evciy descrip- 
tioiij till its course was concealed from view 
in tlie fertile plains md the olive and orange 
groves of the Delta. The Ports of Boulac 
and Old Cairo, with numerous villages, 
studded its hanks, while from its bosom 
rose several verdant islandsj of which 
Rho»3a is the queen. 

To the left the silver stream was still visi* 
ble, running fresh from the ruins of mighty 
Thebes* Luxor, and Carnac, whose walls it 
had washed in its doivnward course. It was 
bordered on each side by a narrow strip of 
cultivated land, and all around was desert* 

But we had scarcelv time to mark these 
lesser features in the lands cap e^ for in this 
direction rose the mighty Pyramids, which 
immediately arrested and detained all attcE- 
tian. Those of (ifizeh, although twelve 
miles offf appeared quite clo^^e ; amongst 
them that of Cheops rose pre-eminent^ and 
overwhelmed the mind with astonishment. 

I could searcelv withdraw mv eyes h^om 
these colossal piles, and determined to visit 
them to-morrow 5 but, alas! these plans were 
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frustrated, md I left Egypt without obtain - 
ing a Bearer view of them tban could be had 
from Cairo. 

What dreams and visious of bygone days 
arc conjured up by these nioniimeuts of an- 
tiquity, which still stand unshaken amid the 
buried and prostrate ruins of the mighty 
city to which we suppose they owe their ori- 
gin ! Even the site of the stately Memphis 
is disputed ; but I cannot help clinging to 
the idea that it glittered in the immediate 
vicinity of the Pyramids, and that they them- 
selves were raised by the labour of the Is- 
raelites, while smarting under the hea^T lash 
of the task-masters imposed upon them by 
its imperious and impious monarch. 

I cannot iniagine any one being disap- 
pointed in the size of the Pyramids j even at 
this distance they struck me bs being larger 
than any work of man the imagination could 
conceive* To the extreme left we saw the 
pyramids of Sahara, which bound the hori- 
zon in that direction, and also appear much 
nearer than they really are* 

I could scarcely tear myself away from 

^ * w 
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this astonisliirtg acene, the beauty of whieh 
was heightened by a magnificent sunset^ 
shedding a rich warTn }iue over every 
objeet. 

Returning through the palace, I managed 
to peep through some windows hjoking^ iiito 
a suite of apartments?, apparently magDifi- 
cently ornamented with painted eeilings and 
wain SCO ats. 

We passed through some eKtensive build- 
ings, appropriated to the policOj and then 
repaired to the terrace overlooking the ram- 
parts ; it is defended by a high stone wall, 
and nearly all the embrasures are furnished 
with large pieces of cannon* Tlie view frum 
hence is nearly the same as that we had just 
obtained from the palace, but not so ex- 
tensive. We looked immediately below into 
several lar^^e barracks and barrack-vards, 
where bodies of troops were going through 
their manoeuvres* In another place we saw 
a horse auctioUj at which several horses 
were shewing off for sale. 

Looking at Cairo from this beight, I 
could scarcely believe it the same town i had 
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just traver&etl, with its crooked narrow 
lanes* The reason of thig is, that all the 
best houses have, in the interior, large open 
courts and garden s^ which cannot be seen 
from the street. 

Near this place is the famous well called 
Joseph's Well, it being constructed by a ce- 
lebrated goTcrnor of that name. I post- . 
poned visiting it until another opportunity, 
which never occurred. It is remarkable for 
the immense depth of the shaft j which can be 
descended by several flights of steps. The 
watei'g in common with all the other wells of 
Cairo, filters through the soil from the Nile, 
during which process it contracts a brackish 
taste. 

Before quitting the citfidel we visited the 
maGiiificent mosque which is being con- 
structed b)^ order of Mohammed Ali. It 
occupies an immense arena, and is built 
entirelv of Oriental alabaster. It has even 
now J in its veiT unfinished state, a most im- 
posing appearance, I was particularly struck 
by some double rows of pillars in the interior 
of the building, of the most exquisite pro- 
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portions and workman ship j and composed of 
the same eostlv material. 

Hundreds of people were employed in the 
neighbourhood^ in cutting and Sih aping- the 
stones J and cany in away the ruhhish. It 
is supposed that, when completed, it will 
vie in splendour with the finest mosques in 
Constantinople. 

When we returned to our donkey we 
found the whole square full of a crowd of 
men, women, and children of the lower or- 
ders, giyiiig utterance to the greatest jargon 
of sounds I ever heard* 1 could not make 
out from our dragoman irvhat they had as- 
semhled for ; hut they appeared decidedly 
inimical to us, and were only dispersed hy 
several of the police officers running in 
amongst them, dealing blows with their 
heavy whips from side to side* Even after 
this two or three stones w^ere thrown at us* 

All the way, as we were ascending to the 
citadel, I felt certain mis<rivin£?s as to how^ I 
should muster courage to come do\™ in my 
rickety vehicle. Imagine, then, ray horror 
when J wliile I was giving directions in Eug- 
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lisli about the care they mu^t take in de- 
scending, my don key-men sudd^^oly struck 
the donkeys ATith their sticks, and away they 
went full gaOop down the narrow^ zigzag hilL 
They rushed on wuth such an impetus, that 
nothing could stop them ; and all I could do 
was to hold tight on to the chair with my 
hands, expecting every moment tg be pre- 
cipitated oyer the front donkey. But my 
fears were groundless ; I reached the bottom 
in safety* 

We now proceeded to visit the ** mosque 
of Sultan Hassan," the oldest and lai'gest in 
Cairo. I was told at first that I could not 
be of the party ; but this I was determined 
should not be the case, and I subsequently 
found no difficulty in gaining adniittance. 
This mosque w-as the nearest of the many 
hundreds we had seen from the citadeL The 
exterior, which occupies a great part of the 
street in which it stands, is, in common 
with all other buildings of the same kind, 
coloured red and white in alternate courses. 
I do not think the effect at all good ; it 
takes off from the imposing grandeur of the 
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architccturcj and gives to it a modern and 
tavvdn^ appearance- 

We ascended a large flight of steps to the 
entrwce * here i^-o were shewn part of the 
stoDe-floor stained uith the blood of some 
Memlooksj who were massacred even in 
this sacred spot. We passed through se- 
veral dark vaulted p<assages, breathing any 
thing but aromatic perfumes, and which 
terminated in a square open court. 

A double bar of wood arrested our pro- 
\ gresSj and we were requested to take ofF our 
shoos before we entered tlie satTed preeincts. 
This was an obstacle I had not reckoned 
upon, and appeared an insurmountable one 
to me 5 for to tread barefoot on the damp 
stone pavement wms an imprudence I did not 
dare venture upon. Howi&verj it was dis- 
covered that my shoes were of stuff ; so, after 
they had been carefully wiped and dusted, I 
was allowed to pass free. The gentlemen 
had to take off their boots^ and deposit 
them at the door. 

The court is surrounded by porticoes, and 
in the centre is a large covered tank 3 for the 
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:ftnthfiil to perform their ablutions. The 
portico which faces the direction of Mek'keh 
is larger than the others, and is supported 
by £L double row of columns. In this is a 
pulpit, and a raised kind of desk railed 
round with small pillars, supporting a huge 
copy of the Koran* The pavement in many 
parts is beautifully inlaid with different co- 
loured marble ; ljut it was disgnstirtgly dirty* 
We now entered the sanctuary, or main 
body of the mosque, in the centre of which 
^rc enshrined the remaing of Sultan Hassaiij 
who was stabbed in this very spot ; the 
stain of bis blood is still visible on the pave- 
ment. His tomb is guarded by an iron 
railing, which is surrounded by dirty, tat- 
tered pieces of matting, spiTad for the people 
to prostrate then selves on when they pay 
their devotions, LTpon tlie lid of the sar- 
cophagus, which is quite unorn amen ted, arc 
placed a small iron chest and an ancient 
eopy of the Koran, both belonging to the 
deceased* 

The celling- of this spacious hall (for I 
knoTv not what eke to call it) consists of a 
VOL. r. I 
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number of domes, painted in imitation of 
mosaic ; and the gallery wliich runs all round 
is ornamoDtcd ivith long friezes io stuceo, 
con^^lsting of passages from the Koran in 
gigantic Arabic characters. This has a Yery 
curious and pretty effect. 

Representation of any thing that has life 
its strictly forbiddeiij consequeDtly the walls 
are simply whitewashed, excepting the lower 
parf, which is mosaic. Notwithstanding its 
loftiness and fine proportions^ I must say I 
was disappointed with this much- admired 
mosque. The almost total deficiency of 
ornament and sculpture giyes a naked and 
unfinished appearance ; and the filth of the 
place destroys any pleasure one might have 
in viewing it. 

I came to the conclusion, that all places of 
Moos*lim w^orship should only be visited w hen 
peopled with the Moos'lims themselves^ whose 
picturesque costume and varied deyotional 
prostrations would amply make amends for 
all that is w^anting in interest in the sanc- 
tuary itself. 

I can imagine it a magnificent and im- 
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posing spectacle wteiij during some of the 
great fetes, and even on every returning 
Friday (the Mohammedan Sabbath), thou- 
sands of these grave devotees throng the 
spacious courts and portieos of Sultan Has- 
san, particulai4y at the close of the day, 
when the myriads of quaint and ornamental 
lamps (which we saw suspended from the 
great portico) are lit, throwing their lurid 
light over the hended multitudes* 

But this is a sight denied to woman's 
eyes j aiid during the time we were at Cairo 
my ill health prevented my feeling enough 
of the spirits which have induced many of 
mv eountrMvomen to transform themselves 
into Turkish boys, and thus w itness the for- 
bidden rites J and satisfy their English cu- 
riosity* While we were in it the mosque 
was almost deserted. 
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We returned to the hotel by a different 
tilrection, and i)assed through a great many 
by-streetsj but in which, howeverj most of 
the best and distinguished houses in Cairo 
are situated, I could never have imagined 
any street so narrow ^ in many parts there 
wa.s barely room for tivo donkeys to pass. The 
building^s were very lofty, and the projecting 
casements of the upper stories constantly 
overlapped those opposite, entirely excluding 
the sky from the street beneath- 

The dark wooden lattice-work added to 
the gloom produced T>y the fadings day, and, 
altogether, there was an air of mystery and 
adventure while threading througli this laby- 
rinth of crooked passages, which at this 
hour were almost deserted, that quite 
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charmed mc* Tlie stillness ivas unbToken 
except hy the cry of the boys urging- on the 
donkcYs, and no^v and then some dii>tant 
belL 

Here and there a closely- veiled female 
passed us, hurrying on to her distant hha- 
x*ee'mj from which sho had played truant ; 
and often we dliiturbed a bevy of half- starved 
dogs J ^vho had taken up their nightly quar- 
ters in the middle of the street ; they 
growled menacingly at us as we passed, and 
then resumed their broken sluinbers* 

This description only applies to the streets 
occupied by private housesj for when we 
again immerged into the great thorough- 
fares, all was bustle and confusion, enhanced 
by the increasing darkness ; for none of the 
streets are lighted with lamps^ and the only 
light proceeds from the dim and solitary 
tapers of the surroimding shops^ and even 
these are closed at an early hour. Most of 
the pedestrians carry lamps with them* 
Many of the poorer claf^ses *Io not own a 
roof to shelter them, and pass the night in 
the streets t 
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I was very glad to fiiid myself back in the 
hotel at teUj after all my fatigues. The 
waiters are all Italian^ and understand 
searccly any thing else. 

Jmie 29//i, — Having heard that there was 
to he a fete at Shoobraj we fixed upon it as 
the object of our eveiiiog's excursion. This 
is the country palace ef Mohammed Ali ; 
he has had it built under his own direction^ 
and the garden laid out by a Scotch gar- 
dener. He resides a gi^eat deal herc^ but 
not so much as formerly, when his fayourita 
sultana (his first wife) was aliye* She was 
the mother of his eldest son and heir, Ibra- 
him Pasha, w^ho was born while she w^as 
Mohammed's slave* His two other sons by 
her, Toussotm and Ismaelj the former of 
whom died of the plague, and the latter at 
Sanaar, were born after she became his 
wdfe* 

Now he usually remains, when at Cairo, 
at the house of his daughter, the widow of 
the haughty and blood-thii-aty Bey, who w^as 
supposed to be equally as likely to become 
the successor to the vice-regal throne as 
I S 
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Ibraliim Pasha. Apartments have been 
-fitted up for his royal liighness in the prin- 
<iess*s palace, quite in the European style. 
It is said she wishes to marry a second time, 
but her father will not give his consent to 
any such proceeding, and she is obliged to 
ooiitent herself with single blessednees as 
well as she may. The Pasha Tcry seldom 
lives at his palace in the citadel , w^here his 
Cairo hharee'm usually resides, for he has two 
establishments^ one here and one at Alex- 
andria J so that in changing his residence he 
tas the additional agreeableness of changing 
his wives. However, he does not shew Im 
favour to one more than the other ; for 
although the Alexandrian hharee'm is within 
the palace walls, he has seldom entered it 
during the last few yearSj and his wives and 
slaves are kept merely as a necessary appen- 
tlage to his establishment. A short time ago 
he had sonic very lovely creatures as slaves^ 
but has lately married theui all to diifcrent 
officers of his court. 

We started for Shoobra abontfivc o'clock, 
but I w"as so tired and shaken by my yester* 
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clay*s expeditioD, tliat I could not bear tlie 
donkeys to go out of a walk^ so wc proceeded 
very slowly- Soon after lea\ing the city- 
gate we turned into a \vidc road, shaded on 
each side by a magnificent avenue of acacia- 
treeSj growing in all the luxuriance and 
perfection they attain in this climate. 

They are different from any of the same 
species I liave seen hi other countries } the 
flower is very large, docs not grow in 
buncheSj and the seed-pods reminded me 
of those of the tamarind- tree. This splen- 
did avenue was planted by Mohammed 
Alip who cut down a similar one uf mul- 
berry-trees which occupied the same place. 
It is astonishing how quickly they have 
grown J they appear fifty or sixty years 
eld. 

I did not get on so prosperously as yester- 
day ; my chair kept fallinfr down backwards, 
and shpping' from the donkeys ; and, what 
was still more disjigreeahlcj a strong liot 
wind was blowing from the desert right 
in our faces, bringing with it volumes of 
sandj which almost blinded us* 
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When we had got about half way wc came 
to a large coffce-liou&e and gardeiij where 
gToups of Turks ^ve^e sitting on benches 
outside^ sipping sherbet aiid smoking their 
long pipes. 

This scene tempted the gentlemen to 
dismount und refresh themselves also, while 
I continued my road ; but I had not pro- 
ceeded far before the wind became so dis- 
agreeable that I turaed back, resei-^ing my 
visit to the gardens till Sunday, when there 
w^as to be another fete. 

As I returned aJone with my dragoman^ 
I was passed by iiumerou?? well -dressed 
hur^emenj mounted on beautiful Arabs gaily 
caparisoned, running races with each other, 
and performing a number of difficult feats. 
At one moment they shot past me like the 
windj and I expected to see some of them 
precipitated to the hard, uneven ground ; 
but in another the impetuosity of the horses 
■vvas entirely stopped, and their ridera were 
handling them in the most perfect w^ay, 
making them canter slowlvj taking two or 
three steps irith one foot foremost and then 
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with the otherj backiyardi? and forwardsj 
without stopping the speed. It is astonish- 
ing what equestrian skill they possess, and 
this almost without exception* 

I passed through what I call the Grand 
Square, but in reality it is the dry bed of 
the artificial lake, which is filled by the 
canal during higli Nik% and is then thronged 
Tvith boats and sails, while it is only sepa- 
rated from the 3 urroundine^ houses bva wide 
road, shaded hy an avenue of acacia-trees 
that encircles it* Now, however* it looks 
like a large, uneven j sandy squares i^'ith a 
draw-well and a few straggling trees in the 
midst of it. 

I iDet Iiere several of the fair denizens of 
the city, taking their evening airing, some 
on foot and some mounted on their sturdy 
donkeys. I shall endeavour to describe 
their out- do or costume m this place, and 
finish the account of the mysteries of their 
toilet after I have penetrated the secret 
precincts of the hharee'm. 

A great deal of coquetry is displayed in 
arranging the difi'erent articles that compose 
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the riding or walking- attire of a Turkish or 
Eg}T;)tian hidv. The more breadths of silk 
they can carry about thc^m the better ; the 
consequence is that they look full as broad 
as they arc long; and one would suppose 
them of an extra circumference to any other 
women on tlie globe, were it not for the 
delicate tapering ^vhitc hands, covered with 
ringSj that peep from beneath the hhaV- 
arah, and the livelv sparkling black eyes, 
discovered through the openings of the face- 
veilj which could belong to no woman who 
had exceeded that certain embonpoi?it which 
adds to rather than deteriorates beautyp 

They spare no expense in their dress, 
which is usually of the most costly material; 
and often a single walking paraphernalia 
costs them from twenty fo thirty pounds* 
Before leading her house, the lady first puts 
on, in addition to her hharee'm costume, a 
large loose robc^ each sleeve of which is as 
wide as the lens^th of the TOwn : this is 

CD O 

called a to'b, and is composed of the richest 
silk or satin J always of some gay colour ^ — 
pink, yelloWj red, or violet* 
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She next adjusts her boor'cto*, or face- 
veil ; this consists of a long strip of the finest 
white muslni ; often of Indian muslin, and 
exquisitely emhroideredt It is fa&tene<l just 
between the eyes, and conceals all the other 
features j it reaches to the feet* At the top 
it is attached to a narrow white band in the 
centre of the forehead^ which h fastened to 
the he ad- dress J as also are the two outer 
comers of the veih 

She next envelopes herself in the hhaV- 
arah, a larg^a cloak of rich black silk^ tied 
round the head by a piece of narrow riband, 
fastened insidej and concealing the ^vhole 
figure. It is kept in its place by being 
held ou each side by the hands^ which are 
twisted round in a curious way, with the 
thumbs upwards. 

In this manner the lady prevents it from 
coming too forv\'ard, or blowing back by the 
wind, and the rich to'b is still displayed in 
front. The whole costume is completed by 
a pair of yellow morocco boots, w^hieh reach 
a considerable way np the leg, and bring to 
view^ a pair of ample trousers, composed in 
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general of silk gauze : these boots give the 
most cxtraordmary shuffling gait iiuaginablej 
and Yery much impede the progress. 

But comparatiyt^ly few ladies walk in the 
streets ; tho^se who can afford it always pro- 
cure a donkey : they sit astride-, upon a very 
high and broad saddle* covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet, and pla<;e their feet in a 
stirrup on each side, but the ample folds of 
tlieir garments completely conceal tlieir legs* 
Tfaey do not hold the reijis, but continue 
engaged with their hhab*-arah, while a man- 
servant or slave conducts the donke^\ 

The effect produced by these fair eques- 
trians is very striking and singular^ but 
nothing iiiifeniioine can be imputed to their 
mode of seatino^ themselves : tliev remind 
one as little of a cavalier as they do of an 
EngHsh lady in her hatj habit, and side- 
saddle, Tliey generally proceed at a walk, 
or at the most an ambling trot. The wind^ 
gathering beneath the ample hhab'-iirah 
and distending it to iti£ full e^ttent, makes 
them appear three times the size they really 
are, particularly when on foot. The hbab- 
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arali of an unmamed lady is compostnl of 
white instead of bluck ^ilk ; but tliesc are 
not so often met with, as few remain single 
after the age of fourteen or fifteen. 

It is very amusing to watcli the various 
adjustments of the face-yei! ; a young and^ 
pretty woman is snre to have the forehead 
band as narrou'^ and long as possible, in 
order to lower the veil rand dlsplaT to the 
beat advantage her bright eyes, fine fore- 
fa ead^ and fair complexion. I have often 
seen a large portion of the face visible. 
Those, on the contrary^ who are old and 
ugly leave barely room for their eyes, and 
appear jealously to coneeal their fictitious 
charms* 

The middle class of females, great num- 
bers of w^lioni are ahvays to be seen throng- 
ing the streets of C^ro^ wear, instead of the 
hliaV-arah of black silt, one of cotton plaid^ 
chequered blue and white, with a mixture of 
red at the border. Their trousers are of blue 
or white linen ; their shirts are of the same 
mat^rialj and generally open in front, dis- 
playing a considerable part of their persons. 
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which contrasts strangely with their closely 
covered heads a.n<l faces. 




But haying concealed what they consider 
of the most import anccj they care little how 
mucli they expose the remainder. Some 
wear a to*)3 over their shirts^ similar to that 
of the ladies, excepting that it is composed 
of linen- Their hoor'eko' or face- veil is 
composed of a coarse Ijlack crape, fastened 
at the top by a chain of brass or silver tassels. 
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or a &tTmg of coins or beads* Their slioes 
arc generally of red morocco, turned up at 
tlie toes. 

The women of the poorest sort seldom 
weai^ any thing but a blue linen shirty nearly 
up to the knees, and a mantle of the same 
material, which envelopes the head ; this 
they draw half over the face when necessary, 
and conceal all but one eye j many, how- 
eyer never attempt to cover tlieir faces, and 
I thint tliey might all save themselves the 
trouble ; for, from their constant exposure 
to the sun and wind since childhood, they 
are, almost tvithout exception, dry and 
shrivelled, and few ean boast of more than 
one eyet Most have their faces, hands, 
feet, and neck, tattooed m bine and green 
colours, 

The children are often left entirely un- 
clothed until the age of six or seven, and 
have a varJetv of beads, coins, and other 
charms tied about their bodies, in order to 
protect them from the cfFcets of the " Evil 
Eye,'' which is so much dreaded hy all 
classes in this country. The mothers 
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generally eaiTV tliem on their shoulders, 
Thasie of tlic liiglier orders often place their 
little hopeful on the donkey in front of 
them J when the miniature Mussulman is 
almost hid from y'l^w in the ample folds of 
his mother's hhaV-arah- 

The men of the same class with the 
women I have just described, and who are 
called *^felWlihs" (synonymous with peasant), 
wear tlie same dress of blue lineUj only 
instead of the mantle, they have a turban 
or turboo'^sh on their heads* They appear 
to be a fine strong race of men, but are 
almost invariably one-eyed. This is often 
not owing- to disease, but is done by them- 
selves, to avoid the conscription, which is 
more dreaded by them than any thing, as 
they are torn by it from their homes and 
families, never to return. They mutilate 
themselves in various ways, such as knock- 
ing out the front teeth, which incapacitates 
them from bitino; a eartridfe, or bv cuttiiw 
off one of their fingers ; but the custom of 
blintlxnjr themselves became at one time so 
prevalentj that the Pasha raised a regiment 
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lYhicli is entirely com]7osecl of one -eyed 
soldiers, so that tbi^ expedient no longer 
avail?* Tlie conscription weighs heavily 
on all parts of the populatioTip and its evil 
elFect is felt ako by those who arc not 
enlisted* 

Many years ago a census of the popula- 
tion was taken, of every village throughout 
Egypt, and the amount of tax. fixed accord- 
ingly. This has never been removed^ al- 
though several of the hamlets contain barely 
half the niimber of iDhabitants they formerly 
did ; and of those that remain numbcr^s are 
yearly taken away to swell the ranks of tlie 
army. Still the tax-gatherer makes Ins 
annual rounds, and demands and enforces 
payment, to the amount of the original 
population J of the impoverished residue* 

Another instance of this faulty govern- 
ment came wifchin my knowledge* There 
is a certain rate fixed upon all the date- 
trees throughout the kingdom ; they were 
reckoned and valued many years ago, and 
each village or proprietor paid annual! v so 
much a tree. In the lapse of time numbers 
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of these, of course, died, or were otherwise 
destroyed y those ^vho had possessed n large 
grove of datc-treesj perhaps no longer had 
one remainirig. But no eorresponding reduc- 
tion of tlic tax has been made : the original 
amount is still demanded and paid ; and for 
this abuse no redress t^an be obtained. 

Jam 30//i. — This afternoon G. and I 
went to visit the gardens on the Island of 
Ilhoda* I felt more than nsually interested 
in this spotj as it is said to be the place 
vFhere Pharaoh's daughter discovered the 
infant Moses concealed in the bulrushes ; 
and near it is supposed to have been the 
palace where she brought him up as her owii 
son, uhere the youth and early manhood of 
the chosen lawgiver first expanded, and his 
th oughts, directed by his Hebrew mothery 
first turned to that God who afterwards 
worked so many miracles by his hands. 
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We quitted Cairo by a different quarter 
to any I had before traversed } the houses 
looked more dilapidated, and the people 
poorer than usual. Soon after leaving the 
city g-ates we traversed an extensive hu rial- 
ground j which stretched far to our right j 
it was closely studded with the neat and 
weO-kept memorials of the dead, for which 
all Mohammedan countries are conspicuous. 
The most common monnmcnts consist of an 
oblong square^ raised about four or .five feet 
from the ground, with an arched opening 
on one side. They are always of brick or 
stone, and the top is surmounted by two 
blocks of the same material at the head and 
foot, 
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Cairo may well be calbd the **City of 
Tombs/' for the habitations of her dead 
occupy far greater space than those of her 
living inhabitants. Around her lie the 
memorials of hundreds of generations that 
are past. There lie the remains of the 
Effvptians who swayed the destinies of the 
world J by the side of those who grovelled in 
Turkish slavery. The ashes of the Pha- 
raohs, the PtolomieSj the Moorish con- 
quer or Sj the Caliphs J and the Memlooksj are 
mingled together with those of the ignoble 
Turk and the degenerate Arab of later 
days* All lie pea<ieably and unmolested in 
the same soil — a striking^ lei^son of the in- 
stability, not only of individual bat of 
national greatness. 

One of the reasons of the constant in- 
crease of the cities of the dead is that the 
Moos'lim holds their habitation sacred, and 
never disturbs the cemetery of bygone cen^ 
turies to form those of his ow^n g-cneration. 
Thus the sepulchral plains are constantly 
enlarging* 
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The following sketch G» made on the 
edge of the desert. 




We now passed through a considerable 
tract of irrigated land* The paths we fol- 
lowed were shaded by avenues of cypresSj 
Mid every now and then this sombre, yet 
beautiful seene^ was cheered by a picturesque 
draw-well, worked by a couple of mag- 
nificent Dxenj and surrounded by a gi*oup 
of ancient acacia-trees. 

At length we emerged into a large open 
space, shaded on both sides by an avenue, 
and in front of us stood the palace of 
Ibrahim Pasha* We parsed close to it on 
the right, and found ourselves in the narrow 
streets of old CairOj with its mosques and 
minarets overhanging the Nile. Here is 
the commencement of the Great Canal, which 
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at biffh Nile runs through the whole extent 
of the city, and terminates in the lake I 
have described in a former part of my jour- 
nal. It was quite dry now, and the entrance 
was guarded from the river by an artifi* 
cial embankment* 

Cutting this dyke, and thus affording a 
free passage for the waters through the 
thirsty city, is one of the greatest festivals 
in the Egj^tian year* The day fixed for 
this important ceremony is supposed to be 
that on which the Nile has attained its 
greatest height. This is determined by the 
Nilometer, situated on the opposite Island 
of Rhoda, The whole population assemble 
the previous night, and throng the river 
in boatSj all anxious to be the first to sail 
down the renewed canah By day break the 
dyke is cut, in the presence of the Pasha 
and his courtj who shower down gold and 
silver coins into the rushing water. 

The instant after, thousands of barks, 
filled with gaily-dressed people, are to be 
seen sailing through the city. 

As soon as we reached the ferry we dis-- 
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mounted, and descended a long flight of 
steps to tlie boat that was awaitiiig us ; 
and now for the first time I was on the 
Nile, and hathiog my hands as we paddled 
across in its sacred and venerable water 
— those waters, the hases of many, and so in- 
timately connected with all of those thrilling 
legends of Egyptian lore that filled my 
childhood's mind with wonder, — those very 
waters which anTmally formed the nuptial 
bed and the grave of the fairest virgin of 
the realm, who was united to the hoary 
Ri^er in fictitious w^edlock, with the view of 
propitiating his favour to her native land* 

This and many other recollections crowdetl 
on my mind, aiad made me almost imagine 
myself in the land of dreams. Nor was the 
present aspect of the stream calculated to 
dispel the illusion* It is true, numerous 
sails were gliding along on its waters, that 
prohahly w^ould have astonished the ancient 
inhabitants of the land* But a soothing 
calm pervaded every thing, accompanied by 
the low murmuring of waters, which nursed 
the imaginationi No vociferous cry of boat- 
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men broke upon the ear ; the Moos*lims 
guide their craft in a silence habitual to 
their race. 

When we reached the opposite hank we 
paused to look around ua» It was a lovely 
scene* In front, the bank of the river was 
studded mtli the picturesque draw-wells of 
the country, while the to\™ of old Cairo 
towered above* To the right and left the eye 
followed the windings of the Nile, bearing 
on its bosom butterfly- winged boatSj and the 
picturesque latine sail ; while high on the 
bank behind us waved the majestic trees 
of Rhoda Gardens, We climbed the steps 
conducting to them ; in a few months hence 
these steps will be under water j as the Nile 
at its height wa^shes the very walls of this 
little paradise. It belongs to Ibrahim 
Pasha, whose hharee'm opens into its flowery 
shades* 

I cannot fancy any thing more lovely than 
this charming spot, although I am told 
Shoobra surpasses it. But, at all events, 
this has the atl vantage that its beauties are 
fresh fiom Nature^s hand, and were it not 



for the welLkept wnJks and weedkss flower- 
beds, that of man would be invisible. 

The most prevalent shrub is the luxuriant 
myrtle, covered with its odoriferous v^hitc 
blossom, and gener^dly exceeding eight feet 
in height* The whole garden is intersected 
by hedges of this beautifnl plant. On 
one side are magnificent avenues of acacias 
in full bloom, leadino- to terraces overhand- 
ing the Nile, shaded l>y groves of weeping 
willows. Then following one of these nar- 
row winding paths, cut through a plantation 
of olive-trees, you come to a silvery stream, 
meandering beneath flowering shrubs of 
every hue^ from the graceful laburnum of 
the north to the blushing pomegranate of 
the south. Beyond this you find yourself 
under the shadow of an avenue of tall 
mul berry- treeS;, which leads you to a sunny 
regionj where the rose and the geranium 
flourish in wild luxuriance, only checked by 
the magnificent hedges of cactus that sur- 
round them, also in full blossom, and pre- 
senting, as a whole, the blended beauties of 
the western and eastern w^orld. 
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But^ as I have said, description is vain ; it 
would require a pen dipped in rainbow hues 
to write it. Every where gaudy-coloured but- 
terflies and gauzy- winged dragon flies were 
sipping and fluttering among the sweets that 
surrounded them, while myriads of birds 
chanted forth their orisons from the leafy 
branches above* Some times a hoopoo, with 
its glossy black and white plumage, started 
op close to our feet, from a neighbouring 
thicket ; then a lovely little blue bunting flew 
out from some flowery shrub, and twittered 
around us almost within our gra;sp ; immedi- 
ately after a green crested wren perhaps 
would cross our path. Every thing ap- 
peared redolent of life and beauty in this 
favoured spot, and our senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing, were equally gratified. 

In a short time I had collected an exqui- 
site bouquet of geraniums^ roses, pomegra- 
nates, and numerous other sweets, inter- 
spersed with myrtle. Here no envious and 
lynx-eyed gardener forbids one to partake 
and carry away a gleaning of those beauties 
so profusely displayed around* On the con- 
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trarvj a young man, wbo was evidently en- 
titled to do so by his office, came forward, 
when lie saw u^^ and presented me with a 
noseg-ay, composed of the most choice plants 
in the garden. 

We had been wandering amongst a plant- 
ation of olive-trees, when suddenly the nar- 
row path we were following opened iipon 
the crystal stream I have before described, 
just at a point where a handsome stone 
bridge was thrown over it* The material it 
WBB composed of was almost hidden from view 
by a profusion of flowering creepers, while 
aloes planted by the water's edge were 
rearing their gigantic flower-stalks eleven 
and twelve feet in height above it, throw- 
ing the lemon perfume of their petals 
into the already scented ain We crossed 
this bridge and found ourselves in a 
large open space, carpetted with turf, sur- 
rounded by a walk and a grove of pome- 
granate-trees in full bloom. In the centre 
of the lawn was a lofty flowering shrubj 
which I at first took for the laburnum, but 
upon approaching nearer I found I was 
K 5 
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mistakeiij although the flower strongly re- 
sembles it i it is exactly the same colour, 
hut each bunch of blossom is at least four or 
five times as long and full, and the seed-pods, 
some of which we gathered, were a foot and 
a half in length* This open spot fronts a 
kiosk (or coimtry-bou.se) now building for 
the Pasha* 

We hurried on, as the sun was now Yery 
hot, to the acacia grove on the other side, 
where w-e seated ourselves on one of tbe 
numerous benches wliich are to be found in 
every part of the gardens* Just as we were 
thinking of going home we met some of our 
fellow-passengers, w^ho directed our attention 
to a curious grotto, whichj as we had not 
seen it, ive turned back to visit. The grotto 
is entered from h marble terrace overlooking 
the stream, which is here widened into a 
large sheet of water surrounding three sides 
of the kiosk. It is composed entirely of 
shells and coral, brought from the Red Sea, 
very ingeniously inlaid* There are two com- 
partments, the firist of whicli is entered by a 
cavity barely large enough to admit one per- 
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son when bent double. In the last is a spark- 
ling fountain, sending the music of its waters 
throufjh the cool retreat. Here Ibrahim 
Pasha dcUghts to smoko bis shib'ook, ac- 
companitjd by a few chosen friends, and 
wnle away the monotony of a Mohamrtiedan 
day. This grotto reminded me of the one I 
saw several years tigo in the gardens of the 
Little Trianon at Versailles^ where Marie 
Antoinette and the fayouritc ladiei^ of her 
court retired to chat and sip their tea 
during the sultry evenings of summer^ and 
forget the tedium of regal splendour. 

I accompanied onr friends into the 
kiosk* The Pasha has a great many of 
these small houses, perched about lu the 
prettiest situations 5 they are intended tor 
him to pass a few hours in during the sum- 
mer beat, and smoke his sbib'ook, while he 
views the varied prospect beneath 3 and is 
refreshed by the cool breezes waftetl through 
fiowery regions. 

The present erection is very simple and 
unostentatious, the principal feature being 
the water, which surrounds it like a moat on 
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three sideSj and washes its walls* It is 
three stories high, and the Tiew from the 
top is enchanting, I stood upon the little 
balcony of one of the windows, quite en- 
tranced with the scene. Immediately below 
me lay the whole extent of the island, 
spread out with all its parterres and terraces, 
like a map of many colourSj girded by the 
silyexy riyer, whose course stretched on 
cither side as far as the eye could reach. 
Cairo was behind me ; but immediately in 
front stood out the colossal Pyramids, in 
bold rehef. I w^as much nearer to them 
than at the citadel, and they consequently 
appeared more gigantic than ever ; hut the 
blue misty hue on their surface reminded 
me of the many miles which still diyided ns. 
I could have looked and looked for ever; 
but the cai-pentcr, who was working at the 
window-frame, and pestering for "buck- 
shiesh/^ would not allow me to interrupt him 
any lon^rer* 

When w^e returned to the grotto we found 
our party had disappeared ; so, accompanied 
by Mr. Jackson, I walked to a terrace in a 
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part of the garden I had not yet seen, where 
he wished to make a sketch. As we were 
winding througii a lovely hosquet of flowers, 
my Greek dragoman overtook us, and told 
me a long story, which I could not under stand, 
about an Effendi and sherbet, at the same 
time begging me to return. But, thinking 
he was imposing some story upon me for his 
own convenience, which he had often <lone 
before, I paid no attention, and continued 
mx walk. 

We at length reached the marble terrace 
0¥erhanging the Nile in its downward course, 
where my compajiion began to sketch ; and 
I seated myself on a step, musing on Moses 
and Pharaoh's daughter, when I w^as again 
summoned by Carlos, who bore a message 
from G., begging me to return immedi- 
ately* This time I obeyed, and very sorry 
I was I had not done so at first, as we 
found G, and his Mends under the 
shade of an avenue of weeping willows, in 
earnest conversation with a venerable and 
princely looking Turk, w^ho was seated* in 
the fashion of his countrj^ upon a rich car- 
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pet, spread on the troad marble balustrade 
which skirted the stream. He was no less 
a person than the Ckadee, or chief judge of 
Cairo, who is sent yearly from Constatitinople 
to visit the government and proceed vnth 
great earavan to Mek'keh* He is obliged 
to he a mail of property* and of the sect of 
the Hhanafee^s- All sentences of law are 
confirmed by him } and he receives a heavy 
pcr-centage upon sales, legacies, and dispiUed 
property* In fact, he is one of the greatest 
and most important men in the country* 

The dress of this personage on the present 
occasion was composed of the finest pale- 
blue cashmere, confined round the waist by 
a superb shawl; he wore on his head a 
voluminous turban, wound round the more 
modern turboo'sh, which w^i^ composed of 
the finest Indian muslin, of a dazzling white- 
ness. Nothing could he more dignified and 
benign than the expression of his comite- 
nance, which was enhanced by the noble 
costume he wore. All his attendants, two 
of whom were persons of distinction, stood 
round him the ivhole time ; but he con- 
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tinually invited my husband and liia friends 
to sit close to him. 

In a short time a gold ewer of delicious 
sherbet was brought and handed round in 
tumblers ; and here the universal hospitality 
of the Turks displayed itself, as the drago- 
men partook of it as well as their masters. 
No Osmanlee, however exalted his rank, 
considers it a degradation to share his 
meal with the poor and humble ; every one 
is welcome to partake of it, from the pasha 
to the beggar. 

The Effendi entered into an animated con- 
versation, and said how delighted he should 
have been to introduce me to his hharee'm, 
but unfortunately it was at Constantinople. 
He inquired very particularly about the Eng- 
lish steam -vessels now plying on the Red 
Sea, and seemed anxious to avoid the most 
difficult part of his pilgrimage to Mek'keh, 
by going from Suez to Jidda by water ; but 
the difficulty was how to induce the captain 
of anv of the vessels to touch there. He 
was quite delighted when G. offered to 
give him a letter to Captain Stavers of 
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the India, to request him to forward his 
wishes ; and he wrote down his name imme- 
diately with his own hand.* 

On niy fir.^t approatihing- the Effendi he 
made a most gi-acious bow, and motioned me 
to sit on a corner of his carpet. He was 
smoking a miLgnificent Persian pipe, set in 
gold J and he explained to G* the proper man- 
ner of smoking it ; he also offered him snuff 
oot of a splendid g-old box, studded with 
brilliant gems* On his finger he wore one 
of the largest and most dazzling diamonds I 
ever saw ; and each little finger was deco- 
rated by his own signetj entirely of gold. 
He paid me several polite little compliments, 
asked a great many questions, and seemed 
much amused by our an severs, 

Duriii"; the interview^ one of the attend- 
ants brought a yery pretty baskel:, which the 
Effeiidi presented to me. It was filled with 
a delicious fruit, w^hich had been before 
pointed out to me as one of the rarest pro- 
ductions of the garden. The plant it grows 

* The tra-iislatioi] from the Turkish was given to us 
Bis Hist^a]!! EfFcndi Mosliaik Neisser* 
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on is about the height and size of a currant 
or gooseberry bush; the fruit itself is plum- 
coloured, and the size of a small grape ; it 
has a 8tone in the centre^ and the taste is 
delicious, but differing from any other fruit 
I ever met with. He told me that he was 
the first person who had eaten of it in Rhoda 
Gardens, and that I was the second. 

The obliging old gentleman was not con- 
tent with this pretty present^ but heaped 
quantities of peaches, apricots, pears, and 
apples around me^ all of which had been 
cooling in the running water beside him, and 
DOW filled the hands and pockets of all our 
party* 

WTiile we were yet talking, a cry from a 
minaret proclaimed sun-set. Immediately 
the Effcndi ceased to smoke, and even left 
the sentence he was uttering unfinished, and 
spreading a rug before him, and turning him- 
self towards Mek'keh, he began his devo- 
tions, by kneeling down and stroking his long 
white beard, in the most reverential manner* 
He then prostrated himself three times, and 
touched the rug with his forehead. He next 
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rose, and, folding his armsj continued his 
prayers ; then squatting down on his knees 
again, rocking himself incessantly baxik wards 
and forwards, he renewed his prostrations. 
He repeated the whole of this ceremony three 
times, and concluded hy holding his hands 
towards heaven^ and stroking down his beard. 
He then resumed his seat, and the servant 
took away the rug. During the whole time 
his lips were incessantly moving, but not a 
sound escaped from them* 

The Effendi's attendants did not appear 
to thl^k it at all necessary to keep silence 
during his orisons ; on the contrary, they 
continued to laugh and talk as loud as ever, 
but no one addressed him^ nor w-ere we 
allowed to make our parting bow until he 
had finished, as any interruptioUj or a word 
or look of distractions would have obliged 
him to begin again- As soon as liis prayer 
was completed he resumed his conversation, 
as if nothing had happened. 

We now took leave of him, and imme- 
diately after he arose ; his servants? gathered 
up his car pet J and he walked with a slow 
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and majestic pace, still on the top of the 
marhle balustrade, a^? if he scorned to touch 
his feet with earth. His flowing rohes, wav- 
ing in the hree:?ej and his stately raicDj 
made him look almost like the magician of 
this lovely spot^ visiting his domain in the 
shades of evening. 

There is something about a high-bred 
Turk that involuntarily inspires respect* 
Their invariably self-possessed and dignified 
airj united with a soft urbanity that looks 
down politely and feelingly to the lowest, be- 
speak that true nobilitj- of the soul which 
commands universal deference- 

But to return to the Ckadce. When he 
had nearly traversed the balustrade an at- 
tendant came forward, and, kneeling dovvn, 
placed a pair of black boots on his master's 
feet, over those of yellow morocco he al- 
ready wore. A magnificent cloak also was 
added to his costume. 

We now hurried on to join our boat, but, 
on reaching the river j we found it already 
engaged to take the Effendl and his suite 
across ; so we had to wait patiently till his 
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lordship made his appearance, whieh was 
no inconsiderable time, as his majestic march 
could ill keep pace with our ignoble Frankish 
ehufftc. 

As soon as he arrived at the water's edge, 
a fine green satin cushion was placed at the 
stem of the boat, for him to recline on* 
Seeing that we were waiting, and the bark 
not being large enough to accommodate the 
two parties, he begged G. and I to ac- 
company him, leaving his attendants, with 
the exception of one, and our friends, to fol- 
low afterwards. He made me sit close to 
him, and presented me with two nuts, which 
he appeared to prize very much, and con- 
sider a great dainty. Tbey looked like 
acorns, and were filled with a scented gum,* 
His horse was w^aitlng for him on the oppo- 

* I irnagine this tn have been the frrjit of the lotus, 
" so much praised by Homer, and which i?o greatly de- 
lighted the companions of Ulysses, and v.ctc those of 
tlie modern jLijuhft, or rhamnuis lotus. The same tree 
is deicriS>ed by Theophraatus, under the name of th^ 
lotua, and is, perhaps the dudaim^ or mandrake, of the 
Ht.=!brt.'^v Scrip til res?/* — View of Ancient and Modern 
Egypty by the Lie v. >L Husselju, LL*D* 
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site shore : it was a beautiful little Arab, 
splendidly caparisoned in crimson velvet and 
gold, and he seemed much pleased with our 
admiration of it. 

While we were waiting far tlie boat to 
recrossj I remarked a beautiful bouquet which 
had been gathered expressly for the Ckadee: 
it was in the form of a concp composed of the 
choicest flowers, and arranged with perfect 
harmony of colour ♦ It would have clone 
honour to the first horticultural prize. As 
soon as the Effendi saw me looking at it, he 
begged me to accept it This was his great- 
est gift, as he evidently priced it much, and 
was fond of flow^era ; for, during all the time 
of his visit to the gardens, he had bunches 
of them floating about in the water by his 
side. 

Once more we bade our distinguished ac- 
quaintance farewell, and hastened on to 
Cairo, delighted with our rencontre. 
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July l.sf*— We determined to devote to- 
day to making^ a tour of tlie streets of the 
metropolis, the greatest, I think, amongst 
its many curiosities. We first went to the 
Library of the Ei> vptiMn Society , where I was 
in Kopecs of procuriiijr some hooks of refer- 
ence w^hieh might seryo as guides. We w^ere 
shewn a great many beautiful prints of 
Thehes, Luxor, and Cairo ^ but, although 
there were many of the works I wanted, w-c 
were not all<)wed to take any away, and as 
it did not suit me to read them there, I wan 
obliged to depart as wise as I came. 

We first bent our steps to what is styled 
the Turkish Bazar, wheie the yarious and 
glittering articles of Eastern apparel are ex- 
posed for sale. In our w^ay >ve encountered a 

wedding procession,'* which is so singular 

yoL. I, L 
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that I must attempt to describe it- First 
came two men skilled in sleigh t-of-hand^ 
who were hii'ed for the amusement of the 
party j they walked on either aide of the 
iitreet, and a^ the procession moved alowly 
forward, went from house to ho use j perform- 
ing grotesque antics, and addressing some 
evidently w4ttv ivords to many of the hv- 
standers. Then folio w^ed a hand of musi- 
cians with hautboys and drums : these were 
succeeded by the female relations and friends 
of the bride^ walking- two and two, dressed 
in their usual cos turn w^ith face-Teils and 
hhab'arahs. Imiuetiiately in front of the 
bride came a number of young- virgins clothed 
in white. Next followed the most remarkable 
part of the procession, viz. the bride herself. 
She walked under a canopy of rich yellow silk, 
reaching to the gi*ound on three sides, and 
open oidv in fronts borne by four men on 
the outside. Her dress completely concealed 
her whole person , she was covered from 
head to foot with a red cashmere i^iliawl^ sur- 
mounted by a kind of crown, from which 
hung some jewelled ornaments : two women. 
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also under the canopy, walked one on each 
side of her. 

The proce&sion was completed by anotlier 
party of musicians, followed by a man bear- 
ing a box painted black aud green, said 
to contain the presents. Every one had 
large nosegays of flowers in their hands. 
The bridal train is called zef 'feh ; at each 
wedding there are two of these proce&sion g, 
at least with those who can aflFord it ; one to 
eooduct the bride fo the hath, that is hired 
for the occasion, and the other (the one we 
saw) to bring her to the bridegroom's house, 

We at length reached the Turkish Bazar, 
one of the most curious and amnsing parts 
of the city, and decidedly the most tempt- 
ing. The streets it occupies are closed at 
both ends by large iron chains, to prevent 
the ingress of any but foot-passengers; as 
the dust occasioned by the yarious quadru- 
peds of Cairo would injure the costly goods 
it contains: for the same reason these streets 
are entirely covered, to exclude the sun and 
wind ; rain there h none. Shops, of the 
same form as those I have before described. 
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lined the narrow way on cacli side. Upon 
eYcry counter sat one or two Tnajjnificent 
Turks smoking their shib'ooki^^ iipparently 
awaiting-, not seekingj customers for the 
silksj sstiuHj and rich stufB?, by which they 
were surrounded. 

Some of thesie magazines were devoted 
entirely to the toilet of the Osmanli lords of 
the creation, where they could fit themselves 
out, from the embroidered shirt to tlie cash- 
mere girdle* Others displayed to the w^on- 
(lering- gaze all the paraphernalia requisite for 
the beauties of the Eastern hharce'm : not 
only the exquisite satin jackets embossed with 
flowers, the shirt of silk gaistze, and trousers 
of many colour Sj but the crystal vase and 
Of olden hsuikirL the one to hold, and the other 
with w^liLcli to apply the kohlf that enhances 
the lustre of the hrif^htest eves in the world. 
Then there were tiny looking-glasses^ set in 
mother-o''~pcarlj gold, or gems, and ii thou- 
sand other trinkets ; the little embroidered 
slipperSj and the flat rice-spoons, studded 
with jewels and composed of ivory or 
tortoi&c-shclL 
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Some of the costumes I looked over were 
mafriiifieeiit, aiid composed of the ri<;liest 
mater ialsj often of cloth of gold, Emhroicl- 
ered hart d kerchiefs were in ahmidance : these 
are used hoth in the hath and at dinner 5 
they are generally white worked in gold, and 
very costly* 

Many of the shops were devoted to jewel- 
lery, others to pipes and hookahs : tht^ 
latter Tvere generally of the most splendid 
description, and the display of crystal vases 
was quite dazzling. In fact^ this bazar was 
a union of the Howell and James^ and Ma- 
radan Carson, of Cairo, and must have 
ruined many an Egyptian and Turkish hdh 
who has trusted herself within its glittering 
and teraptijig precincts, 

We next visited the Shoe-Ba;^ar, close by : 
here hundreds of workmen were employed 
in fahricatirtg the yellow slippers, boots, 
and shoes so imiversallv worn at C'airo, 
and for which there appears an immense 
demand. 

Once more mountiog our donkeys, we 
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turaed our steps to the Slavo- Market. My 
husband had visited it before \ and I, not- 
withstanding my repugnance to do so, deter- 
mined to examine it, in order that I might 
judge for myself as to its true eharaeter. 

We passed under an arehway, leading 
into a large open court surrounded by build- 
ings appropriated to the diflPerent classes of 
slaves. There are comparatively few men^ 
as the women are in the gi^eatest request, and 
fetch three times tlie price of the males. 
Tlie Georgians and Circassians, which are 
the white slaves, are never shewn to Euro- 
peans, and, being much more valuable, are 
kept in separate rooms, aud with great care. 
Those that we saw were principally Nubians 
and Ahyssiiiians ; the former inhabit the 
gygmid floor, I entered several of their 
apartments, consisting of two rooms open- 
ing out of the court* and containing seven 
or eight women, A net was hung before the 
opeo door of each ; and every thing looked f;o 
clean and well arranged, and the occupants 
so well dressed, that, were it not for the 
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absence of tlie face-yeilj one could not have 
distiiigulBlied them from the vv'omen of the 
eountry. 




And yet there was something; revolting 
in their apparent ea^e and content, while 
thus exposed for sale to the highest bidder. 
It seemed too degrading to human nature, 
that the minds of these poor wretches should 
have habituated, themselves^ even to a state 
of tolerance, much more of satisfaction, in 
becoming objects of barter : they, in fact, 
look forward wnth delight to being made 
the inmates of a comfortable hharee'm, 
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where tliey are fed and clothed, and scarcely 
have any thmg to doj but are treated almost 
as adopted children. This is not all; for 
if a. slave renders herself agreeable to her 
mas tor 3 he frequently emancipates her and 
makes her his wife. On the contraryj if 
she is not comfortable, she can, by law, 
oblige her owner (either master or mistressj 
to take her to the market and sell her, not 
to the highest bidclerj but to any one she 
chooses who oflFers an equivalent to what was 
originally given for her* In point of fact, the 
slave in this <;ountry is so in name more than 
in reality : indeed^ in some respects, she en- 
joys more freedom than the free woman who 
may have purchased her. A man may di- 
vorce his wife whenever he chooses, and send 
her almost adrift upon the world; but his 
slave he is obliged to provide for, until be 
can find a suitable purchaser. 

Most of the Nubian girls I saw were quite 
young, and many of them as pretty as an 
olive skin would admit of. Their features 
were small, and did not at all partake of the 
Negro mould. The hair, in most instances, 
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was soft, abundant, and glossy. They were 
dressed with evident eare, probably to shew 
their fio;ures off to the best advantage, 

la all the apartments we fouTi<l the 
slaves playing about^ laughing and chattering 
together. Some, however, w^ere sleeping on 
couches in the inner rooin. They seemed 
pleased to see my husband, probably sup^ 
posing he might prove a cuBtonier, and ran 
round him she wing their white teeth and 
sparkling eyes. But when I follow edj their 
surprise was very great : they stared at me, 
w^hispered togetherj walked round me on their 
tiptoeSj and to ached my clothes j which gave 
mt^ an involuntary shudder. They were evi- 
dently speculating w^ho and what I w^as : I 
could not be a lady, as I wore no hhab'arah; 
and what was more, I could not be a free 
woman at all^ appearing thus in public with- 
out my face-veil. I must, they probably 
thought, be some foreign slave, brought by 
my companion to the market for sale. 

The distress which^ I dare say, vvas 
strongly marked on my countenances and the 
reluctance I evinced wlien G. first pressed 
L a 
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me to enterj most likely confirmed this 
supposition ; and no sooner had they settled 
such to l)e the ca^e in their ora minds, than 
they began to shew some tokens of fellow- 
ship : one brought forward a basket -5 tool 
upon which she was squatting, while another 
took hohl of my arm, motioning me to sit 
down. This was too niucli for me. During 
the whole time I was there I had felt as 
if I could scarcely breathe in this abode of 
human degradation, and now I fairly turned 
round and rushed into the open air, I was, 
doubtless^ more excited and horrified than 
the occasion warranted; but it was an un- 
conquerable weakness, and nothing could 
persuade me to cress the threshold again. 
So I remained in, the court until rejoined 

The price of these poor women varies 
from 1200 to 3000 piastres ; their vi^lue 
depends upon their good looks and strength 
of limb. 

I did not go up stairs to visit the Abys- 
sitiian slaves, as I had seen quite enough 
alreadv ; but I observed about fortv or fiftv 
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of them looking oyer the hattlemt^nts of th«^ 
buildiTig I they were jet blacky and almost 
devoid of elothing. Their features partake 
of those of the Negro, and they wear their 
woolly black hair woven into thousands of 
tiny pi aits J w^hich hang bristling around 
them in a frightfal fashion. They feteh a 
lower price* than the Nubians, as they do 
not boast the same beauty, 

I looked with greater interest and more 
pity upon these poor creatures than upon any 
of the other slaves : in the first plaoe, they 
are stolen from the plains and mountahis of 
their aative landj and brought unwilling 
captives to the scene of their bondage. I 
am told that many of them are in such 
despair, that they seek and often find an 
opportunity of throwing themselves into the 
Nile during the period of their transporta- 
tion* But when one remembers that their 

* I priced an Abyssinianj a very pretty young ^\r]j 
about fifteen years of age? and decidedly one of the best. 
The price demanded was 1200 piastre^ij or V2Lf which 
fium, accordiDg to tho u&ual Eaa^ern system uf dealing, 
^ould he reduced to half. — G. D, 
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national religion is our own — that Abyssinia 
is one of the oldest seats of Christianity — 
and that her children, from the time of 
Solomon, confessed unswervingly the true 
God, and modelled their creed from the law 
cjf Mose^,^ — it makes one shudder to behold 
them torn with impunity and wholesale from 
the bosom of their farailies^ to furnish do- 
mestic slaves to the infidel Mohammedans, 
who oblige them to recant the pure faith 
in which they were liorn, 

I refused the importunities of Carlos, our 
dragomanj to inspect the Lunatic Asylum, 
Emd endeavoured to shake off tlie cloud that 
had rested upon my heartj by passing the 
remamder of the morning in the gay and 
bustling streets. And I kno^v of no better 
remedy to forget one's self and one^s previous 
thoughts, of whatever nature tbcy may be, 
than to spend an hour in a Cairo thorough- 
fare, W'herc every thing that passes is so 
oovcl and original as infallibly to attract 
the attention. 

A very large portion of the city is occupied 
with mosques, which makes it appear, at a 
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little distances like a forest of domes and 
minarets. One of these gtupendou& piles fre- 
qaently constitutes the whole side of a street* 
They are inyariably painted red and white, 
in the? manner I described ivhen I visited 
that of Sultan Ila^ssaii* 

Wells or public foui) tarns are, also, in 
great abundance; some of these structures— 
for they are always under cover — form very 
handsome objects* The stone and brick-work 
i& similar to that of the mosques ; hut then* 
distinctive mark is a pair of massive gates, 
generally elaborately carved. These f^;utes 
are, I believe, closed at certain hours. The 
Tvater in the wells filters through the soil 
from the Nile, and is always brackish ; the 
consequence is, that hundreds of sack'ckaSj 
or water-carriers, ai'e perpetually traversing 
the streets, to supply the inhabitants with 
fresh river- water. It is transported in skins, 
home on the backs of camels or donkeys, 
and sometimes by the sack'eka himself. The 
camel carries a pair of ox-hides, and the 
donkey and sack*eka goat-skins. 

When these w^ater- carriers do not supply 
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houses or families, but merely the paSBiiig 
passenger, the moiath of the skin, which is 
strapped across his back, is proYided with a 
bra^is pipe^ fiom which lie pours out a 
draught into a cup he carries with him. 
There is, also, another class of w^atcr-earrier, 
aknost equallj' numerous. They bear, in- 
stead of the hide, a large vessel of porous 
earth, rendering the water deliciously cool 
by evaporation. The spout of this protrudes 
above the shoulder. 

Sherbet, the favourite beverage of the 
Mohammedans J is sold in the same way, and 
often ready mixed in tumblerSj the vendor 
carrying them in a tray on his head. It 
w^ould he impossible to enumerate the endless 
varieties of this delicious drink. Sometimes 
it is made of roses, at others of violets^ 
melons J or lemons ; hut it seldom fails to 
please the palate. 

I wished to give some idea of the other 
itinerant vendors that crowd the streetSj hut 
they are so multifarious and puzzlinjj that 
the task would he endle^^s ; and^ in fact^ 
they must be seen to be understood. I 
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will not omit, however, mentioDiiig^ tlie 
large, round, flat cakes, looking like gi- 
gantic crumpetSj wliicli tbe women hawk 
ahuT^t the streets on large trays borne on 
their heads. The confusion of cries is quite 
extraordinary, and many of them are yery 
peculiar, 

I tasted to-day, for the first time, the 
prickly pear, now in high reason. When 
the outer husk is pared off, a soft pulpy 
substance is left, filled with stones, some- 
thing like those of the medlar* Tlie flayour 
is decidedly delicate and agreeable. Just 
now the greatest yariety of fi iiit is exposed 
for sale, and the markets for it quite line 
the narrow streets. Water- melons^ oranges, 
peaches, indifferent pears, and apples, are 
io abundance. Amongst the vegetables are 
spinach, brinjaw, and asparagus, the first 
I have seen since I left England. The con- 
fusion occasioned by these greengrocers' stalls 
and the camels which are constantly re- 
plenishing them is very great. They make 
the animals kneel down close to the walls 
of the houses to unload, and I have fre- 
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quently cooie upon twenty or thirty of thera, 
ranged in a row, one ufter the other, taking 
up more than one half the width of the 
road. 

Another great drawback to quick traycl- 
Hng through the streets of Cairo, is the 
lierds of tlog^ that infest every part of the 
city. They havt^ no homes, as the Mooslim 
looks upon them as unclean animalsj whose 
touch IB pollution. And yet the law obliges 
the inhabitants to furnish a certain quantity 
of food to the canine^ population of their dis- 
trict. I never saw a commonwealth flourish 
better thun this one ; and, notwithstanding 
their uncleanncss, nat a Moo3*lim can traverse 
a street of Cairo without coming in contact 
with at least a score. They make a point of 
taking possession of the centre of the road, 
from which they are not easily dislodged ; 
and even the donkcvs make wav for them in- 
stead of they for the donkeys. Their preva- 
lent colour is of a dingy yellow, and they have 
more th<? appearance of jackals than dogs. 

At this time of the vear Cairo is vcrv 
hot J and the dust that blows from the desert 
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would be intolerable, were it Bot that the 
streets are constantly kept wet by the 
sack'ctaSj whOj when employed for this pur- 
pose, carry a simple goat- skin, whicii they 
hold hy the neckj shgweriog the water out 
as they proceed. 

July 2^^,— Soon after breakfast this lUom- 
ing we were again traversing^ the lanes of 
CairOj and, amongst other places j %isited 
the Hair-oil Bazar. It seems an extraordi- 
nary name, but it is a very veracious one, 
for notliing is sold there but scents^ oils^ and 
gold lace for the hair. We dismounted at 
the entrance, for the path between the shops 
is only just wide enough for one person to 
walkp and where it is necessary to pass an- 
othcrj the squeezing is quite ridiculous. 
Yet I sliould think it is full half a mile 
long, and is covered in. I came with the 
intention of making some purchases, as my 
stock of the commodity was almost ex^ 
hausted ; but, somehow or other, although 
1 tried at every shop, J could not satisfy 
my fastidious fancy. It is true every variety 
of perfume was offered to my notice^ and 
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many were very delicious, yet still they were 
so unlike any thing I had smelt before, and, 
above all, &o un-English, that visions of gi^ey, 
or^ at the leasts hurnt-up hair, flitted before 
my imagination, md I was afraid of choosing, 
notwithstanding the many fair young forms 
who were busy around me, fearlessly making 
their selections. 

But to return tf> the bazar. It may 
easily he conceived that the aromatic odour 
was almost overpowering, when 1 say that 
every other shop was devoted to hundreds 
of scented bottles, and the intervening ones 
to exquisite perfumed head- dresses^ consist- 
ing of brai<ls of riband and gold lace, which, 
ivhen wonij reach to the ground* On each 
divan sat one or more Moos'lim coiffeur 
whose profession was stamped on their de- 
licately turned moustache and glossy silken 
beards. 

We next paid a visit to a warehouse 
where the small Turkish tables are sold. 
Some of these are very beautifully inlaid 
w ith gold, silver, and mother-o '-pearl. The 
shape is exceedingly elegant, usually an 
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octagon. Thev are about a foot and a half 
highs stud only large enough to hold cue dish ; 
for at a Turkish dinner the guests squat 
round the table on cushions, and only have 
one thing at a time, all dipping their fingers 
in together. 

We wandered about the streets, finding 
incessant am use men tj until I was fairly 
driven home by the heat. The sun is very 
powerful HI Egypt at this time of the year, 
and during the day is almost more unbear- 
able than in Ceylon, where there is always a 
refreshing breeze, whereas here there is 
nothitig to agitate the atmosphere hut the 
hot wind of the desert. The only relief 
from the heat w^a5 the delicious filtered Nile 
water, which we drank copiously, and this 
owes much of its exeelleney to the porous 
vases it is cooled in. They are made of a 
grey-coloured earth 5 and a^-e always placed 
in a thorough drau^^ht j wlien the water is 
poured out from them it is as eold as if 
iced. These vases ai'e of different forms, 
hut all modelled from the antique* A con- 
siderable quantity of water filters through 
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them J ^0 much so, that if one ie filled at 
night J it will be empty in the morning-. 

When I returned to the liotel, I found 
that one of our friends had just come bax^k 
from visiting the Petrified Forest, situated 
about seven miles from Cairo — an under- 
taking I was too unwell to embark but 
which I much regret not having accom- 
plished, as this forest is certainly one of the 
most singular phenomena in the world of na- 
tural history. Our friend described it to me 
as oeeupj ing a consider ahle tract of ground 
in the midst of the desert. In every di- 
1 ection are to be &een large trunks of treesj 
many of them forty feet long, lying on the 
sand, and patrified into the hardest stone- 
All the veins of the wood, as well as the bark, 
are perfectly preserved and distinctly visible. 
Many of the trees appear to have been 
palmsj and some olives. Hut the most e;^^- 
traordinary lact Isj that, from the way in 
which the trees are found, it is evident they 
must have petrified while still staiidingj as 
they are, without exception, devoid of 
branches; tbis would not have been the 
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case had the tra.iisfoiTnalion taken phicc after 

they were hurled ta tlie eardi. Near every 

trunk, and parallel to each joint marking 

where a limh originally grew^ ai'e piWs of 

fragments J shewing that they were shivered 

from the stem into a thousand atoms hv the 

If 

fall of these mighty fahrics of vegc table stone. 
It appears almost inconceivable that such 
primeval forests should not only have flou- 
rislied and shed a benig^nant sha<le over 
what is now a hurning desert, barely aflFord- 
ing nourishment to the smallest wccd^ but 
that they should have still remained firmly 
rooted, raising their proud heads to the 
sky, until their verdant vej>'etHtion had 
become tj^ansformed into barren rock^ and 
theUj but not till then, did they resign their 
elevation over the sandy waste which sur- 
rounds them. It yeenis almost to pass be- 
liefj but siill it is the opinion of all the 
learned who have investigated its wonders. 

It appears more than probable^ from this 
and many other remains found in various 
directions, that a great portion of what is 
now notlung but sandy desert was once fertile 
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and cultiyated land, wliich in a grmt mea- 
Bure, througli man's iieglectj has been lost 
to him tor over. Even now, on the borders 
of Egypt, where irrigation is neglectedj the 
liglit sand that is constantly blo^vn on- 
wards by the wind has made, and is annu- 
\i\Iy making, great inroads ^ and were it not 
for the protecting and fertilising Nile, the 
fair face of the Delta would long since have 
become desert. But the Yoluminous riFer 
stUl rushes on towards the ocean, forming 
an impregnable baxrier to the sandy ele- 
ment, wlnle the grateful soil it guards 
brings forth its produce almost sponta- 
neously, sparing the oppressed and indolent 
population the toil of the plough;, and de- 
manding only from them the scattering of 
the seed, which, unaided, in a short time it 
converts to a rich and luxuriant harvest. 

I examined many of the specimens from 
the petrified forest, all as hard as marble 
and extremely heavy, hut invariably^ in 
the most minute detail, preserving the cha- 
racter of the wood. The bark and cracks 
appeared as natural as if their nature was 
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michangetl, while the roots which I saw in 
sever al large masses retained all their ori- 
ginal character in a very a&tonlshing degree^ 
every knot ajid vein heing distinctly visible. 

la the afternoon, G, went out with 
a party of gentlemen to visit the LuDatic 
Asylum, I had til ways avoided these 
dwellings of those affli^^ted with the greatest 
of all human ills, and eonld not be per- 
suaded to make an exception on tliis occa- 
sion ; I can, therefore, only offer a second- 
hand description of an establishment that 
appears mateinally to differ from any of the 
same kind in Ei^rope, and which, fi'om my 
husband's account, must be the most dis- 
gusting and heart-rending scene imaginable- 
The cells are ranged round a small square 
open court; before entering thisj every visitor 
is ohhgcd to buy a certain quantity of bread- 
cakes, to be distributed amongst the inmates, 
half a cake for each. Thet?e cells have more 
the appearance of cages for wild beasts 
than the abodes of suffering human beings. 
The front consists of a grating of strong 
iron bars, looking into the court; through 
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this the gazer beholds the unfortunate in- 
mates!, geTieriiHy sqiiatting on the ground, as 
the place is not high enough for them to 
stand upright* They are, almost in every 
instance, entirely without clothing, and nei- 
ther their persons nor their prisons appear 
ever to undt^rgo ablution of any kind, but 
are in the Tumt abject state of filth and 
wretchedness. 

There are about fourteen of these dens ; 
and all, when G. visited thenij can tain ed 
one or more patients. Several of the 
wi'etched creatures had a thick iron chain 
fastened ruund the neck, which, coming 
throusfb the tn^atin^ of the window, entered 
that of his next-door neighbour, to w^ioui 
it wa?? iitt ached in ji i^imilar manner. They 
were thus chained together, and the w^eak- 
est or the quietest became the sport of a 
fellow-prisoner, who^ being stronger or more 
turbulent, might draw him by main force to 
the extreme end of his ffratin^. It is diffi- 
cult to imao^ine auv thino; more horrible 
tluui tins, or more calculated to drive even 
madness madder. 
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Sereral of the patients were talking in the 
wild incoherent strains peculiar to their 
malady, and endeavoured to attract the at- 
tention of their visitors ; while others, on the 
contrary, appeared to have nothing whatever 
the matter with them, and shrunk with 
shamCj at heing seen in such a degrading 
position, into the darkest and most remote 
confers* 

The bread taken in by the visitors was 
thrown into their cages upon the dirty 
floor, just as if it had been given to so 
many bears or monkeys- Some of them 
caught hold of it, and began to eat vo- 
raciously, while others left it neglected. 
There was one poor creature who had made 
a sort of basket-work against the window, 
in which he had shut himself up, leaving 
only a small opening to admit food* His 
history, probably, was a curious one. 

In a dark room, differing from those I 
have already described j was a poor Tnaulac, 
apparently in the highest pitch of frenzy- 
He was chained tightly down to the ground, 
and was struggling and roaring in a 
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frightful manrjer. None of the patients in 
the asy lum seemed to have readied the af^e 
of forty. G- returned home quite disgusted 
with what he had seen ; and I congratu- 
lated mj self upon not haviiig heen one of 
the party* 
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July Sd. — We l^^ft the hotel early in the 
atternoorij and bent our steps in the first in- 
stance towards some gardens, situated ivithin 
the walls, aiid not very far distant- The 
street leading to the gate was so narrow 
as not even to admit the passage of my 
donkey-chair \ I consequently was obliged 
to abandon it, and mount G/s donkey in- 
stead, much to the amusement of some 
pretty, laughiitg, bright-eyed girls, who peeped 
at us from their lattices above, and seemed 
delighted at the whole process, from my 
getting out of my chair to the moment I 
was safelv seated on the animal's back. The 
presence, too, of the gentlemen, w^hose atten- 
tion, of course, was immediately attracted 
towards them, did not appear to lessen their 
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crtjoymciit. But their gratification Vt'Bs of 
short duration J for in a few seconds a fi'ight- 
fud crone presented herself at the window, 
and making an angry gesture, the hright 
faces vanished, while a wrinkled old Moos'- 
llm, of some seventy years, and I conclude 
the owner of the fair damsels, provokingly 
stationetl himself in their placoj where he 
remained firmly rooted, with a lowering hrow, 
imtil vvc had passed on. 

The gardens were veiy extensive, and 
studded throughout with date, olive, and 
pomegi'anate-trees ; amongst these hundreds 
of long-tailed doveSj many similar to those 
I had often seen in the jungles of Ceylon, 
and which also appear to be indigenous 
here, were flying about from bough to bough, 
almost w^ithin our grasp. 

The path we followed was covered over 
with a thick vine trellis, loaded with dusters 
of, as yet, unripe fruity and barely lofty 
enough to admit my passing mider it while 
mounted on the donkey i At one spot, near 
a covered fountain, that was throwing 
forth its waters witli a melodious murmur, 
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we came upon a bevy of fair Egyptians : they 
were all, with the exception of two, who ap- 
peared to be chaperons J young^ girls of thir- 
teen nr fourteen, and unmarried, we saw 
by their white silk hhab'arahs. They were 
laughing, talking, and peeping at us through 
the trees, shewing as much of their pretty 
faces as they dared. 

At length we arrived at the object of our 
visit, the stable of some fine giraffes, which 
we were aBxious to gee in their native 
clime. It w-as situated at the extremity of 
the garden, and occupied one side of a large 
open court- We entered tbe stable, and 
were allowed to go quite close to the pretty 
creatures* Tliey were very tame and gentle, 
feeding out of our hands, and foEowing us 
about w^hcrever we went, I threw^ some 
clover on the ground, and it wai. curious to 
yee the difficulty they had to reach it, being 
obliged to stretch their long forelegs far 
apart before they could low^er their heads 
sufficiently* They were three in number, 
and all much finer and larger than those 
exhibited in the Zoolo^^ical Gardens. Tliey 
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reminded me more of one I saw some years 
ago in the Jardiu des Plant es, at Paris. Bat 
here they were all life and frolic^ their 
coats beautifully glossy, shewing their leo- 
pard-like shins to the greatest advantage, and 
their brisfht eves shinin^^ fresh from the 
desert. 

An Italian gen tie man ^ who has travelled 
much through the deserts of Nubia and the 
north of Egypt, the native countries of these 
graceful animals, tells mo that he bas often 
met them ; and there, although free to rove 
over tTai::hless plains of unbounded liberty, 
where probably they had never seen the 
face of man, they appeared quite gentle. 
My informant, who lived several years at 
Senaar, in the employment of Mohammed 
All 5 says thev abound in that neio;hbour- 
hood, and seldom herd more than three 
or four together ; often a pair of old ones 
are tu be seen with several of their young, 
of different ages, accompanying them. 

In the outer court w^ere some other inha- 
bitants of the desert J which may well dispute 
the palm of grace and beauty with the gentle 
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cameleopards — I mean the elegant *rn- 
zelles* Tliey were skipping- and prancing 
about on all sides. Their delicate little 
legs, well-pn>portioncd bodies, and largi^ 
sparkling black eyes, are altogether per- 
fection* They exist in immense numbers 
throughout Egypt, and the hunt of the ga- 
zelle is described as being very exciting. 
The keenness of their vision and the fleet- 
ne&s of their movements make it difficult 
to start them nearer than 500 yards. Grey- 
hounds are the dogs used for this sport. 
The gazelles are usually found concealed in 
the green tufts of the desert, and are ex- 
cessively shy. 

Several large pelicans that were walking 
about in the same yard, and appeared very 
tame, came close up to us ; but they were 
not so friendly as they seemed, for G, 
having held out his hand to one of them, 
it immediately seized him by the wri&t, 
and gave a very severe bite, which drew 
blood. 

After leaving the gardens we went to the 
house of Monsieur Prieste, a French artist, 
m2 
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who hils lived several years in Egypt, and 
made a great number of original drawings. 
We were shewn up stairs into hvs studio; 
and while waithig for him remarked a great 
number of large sheets of white paper, with 
raised impressions of inscriptions and Inero^ 
glyjdiics upon them. Mens. Pries tc after- 
wards explained to ns that they were stamps 
he had taken from the originals, npou which 
the paper, being pressed while in a hu- 
mid state of ciourse, retained the fac-similc. 
It is an admirable plan of copyintr these 
mystic hieroglyphics for the examination of 
the learned, who have oot opportunities of 
studying the originals. 

M. Pries tc had taken an immense imm- 
bcr of them at different times* These, he 
saidj were impressions from some inscriptions 
and engravings on stone lately discovered at 
Thebes, and purchased for a huge sum of 
money by the French goveinment, as they 
w^ere suppoi^e^l to r^^late to the earliest ori- 
gin of the Signs of the Zodiac; and it was 
expected some important discoveries would 

be made from them. But since thev liare 
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been transported to Cairo, it has been found 
they are of a much more recent date t}jan 
was at lirt^t Iniaginec], and are, conseqiientlv, 
of little value* 

Monsieur Prieste received us quite in the 
Oriental style, and was himselfj in common 
with all Europeans who rei=ide In tlie East^ 
dressed d la Tarque^ wearlng^ a pair of 
moustaches and a heard, whose thickness and 
length must excite the envy of many a true 
believer," As soon as we were seated j and 
the first compliments uver, he gave the 
usual signal of clapping the hands^ and 
was immediately an sewered by a slave Avitb 
eofFee, served in very diminutive china cups, 
each being let into another of fill greed 
metal. According to the Turkish ideas of 
politeness, the master of the hou^o was 
served before any of his guests. The be- 
verage wa.s extremely thick and strong, and 
alsO;^ in order to suit, as it was supposed, 
our European palate, proportion ably sweet* 
The Orientals drink it without cither milk 
or sugar* 

We were all struck by the Httle slave-boy 
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who handed round the coffee* He appeared 
ahout twelve or thirteen years okl, and had 
one of the sweetest and mo&t intellig^ent 
couiitenances I ever saw, notwithstaiidinf^^ lie 
was almost jet hlack. I could not help in- 
quiring his history J which proved rather an 
interesting onej as it shews the footing of 
slaves in this countJ7, Monsieur Frieste 
said the boy had been with him about three 
}'ears^ and the way he came into his pos- 
session was as follows : — Bcinf^ one day m 
the slave- market> where the boy w^as offered 
for ^^alo amongst many others, he thought he 
looked so clever and pretty that he took a 
great fancy to him, and inquired his pricej 
which was equivalent to about 19/. of our 
money. He immediately purchased him, 
and then wrote a certificate declaring his 
freedom J which he gave to the hoy^ telling 
him he was no longer a slave, that he was 
at Hberty, and might go where he liked. 

The boy, instead of appearing pleased, 
turned round with a most disconsolate coun- 
tenance, and said, " My father, do I not 
belong to you? IVhcre am I to go if you 
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abandon me? Let nic follow you, and I 
will do all I can to serve you* I am your 
slave — do Dot forsake me.'* Monsieur 
Pri^ste then took him home, aud has kept 
him ever since. He has instructed him in 
reading and writing, and the boy ivaits 
upon hinij making his coffee and hghting his 
pipe. 

Pipes were now handed round, and the 
gentlemen took a les&ou in Turkish smoking. 
Some of these shib'ooks are highly orna- 
mented, but those of to-day were simple 
cherry-sticks, with amber mouth-pieces ; they 
were thus easily wetted every now and then 
with a damp sponge, which coois the smoke 
as it passes up^ and prevents the amber 
from becoming too hot for the mouth. The 
pipes were full two yards long j the tobacco 
was very highly perfamed* 

Monsieur Pries te shewed us some beauti- 
ful sword and dagger blades, of Arab and 
Turkish workmanship 5 the steel of all was 
finely tempered j many of them were inlaid 
and exceedingly costly^ The greatest treat 
he reserved for the last, namely, his own 
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exquisite drawings* He spread befoiT us se- 
yerd portfolios^fullj and they were all, whe- 
ther landscape or figure, subjeets full of In- 
terest ; the seeiies were taken from this 
country^ where the artist has so long su- 
jounied. He has succeeded admirably io 
catching that peculiarly soft and Yoln])tuoas 
hue which is thrown over every object in na- 
ture in the fertile plains of Lower Egypt, 
and that dazzling glare of light which per- 
vades the desert and all approaching its con- 
fines. The singular interest and beauty of 
these drawings made me regret more than 
ever not having visited some of the vener- 
able originals, such as the ruins of Thebes, 
&e. 

We took leave of Monsieur Pries te, pro- 
mising ourselves the pleasure of returning 
soon again to his studio \ but as we had still 
a few more hours of <laylightj we rode to 
some public gardens situated just outside 
one of the town-gates, and known by the 
name of the French Gardens \ though I can- 
not conceive whyj as there is nothing in 
them that, in the remotest deiiree, reminds 
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one of "la belie France" of the Parisians. 
On the contrary, all around proclaims the 
Litid of Egypt J from the domes and minarets 
tliat peep aboYc the walls, to the date-trees 
that grow within, shading a modest kiosk. 
The walks were covered over with trelliseB 
of jessamine and myrtle, while the beds were 
blushing with the crimson flower of the 
pomegi*anate* 

We seated oui'selyes near the kiosk, and 
des I Pitched our servants for sherbet. There 
are about fifty different varieties of this deli- 
cious beverage, upon which the sober Moos'- 
lims appear to have concentrated all their 
culinary akill. We were regaled this even- 
ing ^=ith some rosolioj distilled from roses 
and lemons it was delightfully cool and 
refreshing". 
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July A4h.~G* got iip at two o'clock this 
mornmg, and started for the Pyramids ; I 
was too ill to accompany him* The follow- 
ing is the accoimt of what he saw, written 
bv himself after liis 2'eturn : — 

After having fixed two or three times 
to make an excursion to the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, and as often been obhged to put it 
ofFj I at length started one morning; at two 
o'clock, accompanied by my servant Carlos, 
and a man to carry our provisions^ each of 
the three mounted on donkevs. As the 
night was very dark, i wa^j preceded 
through the atreeta by a torch-bearer; the 
torch was literally nothing but a round iron 
grate fixed at the end of a long pole, which 
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the man replenished with wood from time to 
time, as required, carrying the fael in a hag 
fastened round hiy waist. 

I had prociired the countersign from the 
consul the evening before, in order that I 
might he permitted to pass the guards and 
gates without interruption, for Cairo is 
closely shut during the night. The pass- 
word was " Mam far loot." To my surprise 
it was not demanded, hut, on tlie contrarj^j 
the gates were thrown open for us as soon as 
we approached, it being (as I afterwards un- 
derstood) supposed that I was a Bey in the 
Pasha's service* At all e vents j the sentries 
were su little vigilant that we were allowed 
to gallop straight through the town. We 
turned round thi? sharp corners of the nar- 
row streets with unahated pace, not without 
danger of stepping upon numbers of pro- 
strate and sleeping human beings^ who were 
lying about in all directions, for the poorer 
inhabitants of the city are houseless, and 
have no other home than the public tlio- 
rouijh fares. It is on this account the torch- 
bearers become so necessary. 
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Our road ran througli Old Cairo. There 
are two wars of going, one down a line of 
street^} and the other over the open &pace 
we traversed id our visit to Rhoda, mid 
which the Pasha has cleared of old tomba 
and buildings ^sithin the last two years. 
Just as we had got so far> the man whom I 
liad hired to carry our provisions turned 
restive, and refused to proceed at the pace 
we were going, namely, the top of Cairo- 
donkey-jtpeed — no despicable one. As he 
was accustomed to the work, I considered it 
a case of mutiny, and dealt with it accord- 
ingly, but without a vail J for lie still kept on 
stopping and delaying me. At length I 
tunied him off, and carried the things my- 
selfj much to liis surprise ; for, haviug come 
so far, be thought he had it all his own way 
for the rest of the journey. 

At length we reached Old Cairo, where 
WT were to cross the river. Here we found 
numbers of ferry-boats^ with their owners 
faiit asleep in them. We engaged one, and, 
notwithstanding its small size, all our party, 
consisting of myself and Carlos, the ferry- 
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man, a couple of well-dressed Turks, who 
had taken up their position for the night, 
and were slumbering on as iineoncerned, 
and, apparently, as unconscious, as if the 
boat contained no other inmates. Two don- 
key-boys, and as many donkeys, ^vere stowed 
in it. The animals were ranged across, and 
it was ludicrous to sec the fear that was de- 
picted on their very grave countenances as 
the boat rolled from side to side* 

Our course lav a little down the Nile, to 
the village of Gizeh on the opposite hank. 
Before being allowed to cotne on board we 
had paid the last fud*dah* of our fare, but 
on landing were not the less importuned by 
the never-ceasing demand for " bucksheish.'^ 

It was still very dark, and we found great 
difficulfy- in picking our w^ay through the 
mounds of corn ^iiid heaps of straw that 
were waiting on the banks of the river for 
transportation, together with the sleeping 
overseers appointed to guard them, and in 
threading our path through the crowded 

* The Egyptian fiidVlali h equal to about a qusirter 
nf a farthing. 
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Arab huts. These habitations are the most 
curio u& attempts at architecture that can be 
conceived. They are all constructed 1 of 
mud, and of an oval shape, about four tcct 
in height, and five or &ix in diameter ; of 
course too low for the inhabitants to stand 
upright in. On ODe aide is a liole of about 
two feet square, for them to crawl in at, and 
another at the top to admit light and air- 
Whole families liye in these huts^ 

At length we found ourselves fairly on 
the path that runs through another Arab 
village, in the direction of the Pyramids. 
We had not proceeded far before some dark 
object suddenly appeared in the obscurity 
before us, and as quickly vanished. The 
donkey-boYS slunk towards us, and the ani- 
mals cocked their earsj instinctively closing 
together. A moment afterwards a man* 
fuUy equipped, with a long lance, sword, 
pistols J and tlje warlike accoutrements com- 
mon to the countr}, made his appearance, 
and challenged us in a stentorian voice. 
My servant answered him almost in a whis- 
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per, andj after a short parley, we were al- 
lowed to proceed. 

During the whole time this scene wa^ 
enacting, I had not tlie remotest idea of 
what was the meaning of it, excepting that 
CiirloSj to satisfy me, said *^ Bad man. ' 
The stor), however, soon became apparent, 
for, a few yards further on, we came upon 
several camels, loaded with water-melons,, 
and other fruit* As soon as they had 
caught sight of us they had made the ani- 
mals lie down, thinking that we might be in 
quest of them, for these men were noted 
marauders^ in the act of possessing them- 
selves of the produce of others' industry* 
Had we been w^hat they first supposed us 
to be, they intended to have sold their 
lives or liberty as dear as desperate men 
usually do. 

By this time dawn was just breaking, bat 
still it was not clear enough to distinguish 
the Pyramids. The dew was falling very 
heavily • my hat was quite wet with it. 
Our road lay through large patches 
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of a very stroiig-growiiig corn, called 
" door 'ah/' the comiiioii food of the lower 
ela^ises, but eoiisldered hard fare by others. 
Its leaves and stem something' resemble 
Indian corn, but the flour and grain are 
quite different. 

The soil was evidently a rich deposit of 
mud from the river, and in great crackSj 
like the bed of a dry pond ; many ef these 
were so hirga Mnd dee]) as materially to 
interrupt the progress of our donkeys, wlio 
were oblig-cdj in consequence, to go at a very 
slow pace. 

Hundreds of rats were popping in and out 
of these cracks at every step. I looked for 
wild-flowers, but there were nonCj excepting 
the thistle, which appeared to vie in luxuri- 
ance with the crops. 

At length the mist cleared away, and the 
Pyramids were full in sights and close before 
us, Bv this time we had been above an 
hour crossing the Valley of the Nile, and 
I gladly hailed the sand that precedei^, for 
about a mile, the eminence on which they 
stand. Far from being disappointecl, as I 
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have heard many trayellers assert thcmselvea 
to have been, I was struck with awe and 
amazement at the immense height and size 
of these colossal specimens of architeeturc, 
losing nothings even by eomp arisen, with 
the ran£o of the Mokattam mountains not 
very far distant from them. 

My attention was now called by my don- 
key strugghng- through some very deep sand, 
and the shouts of my donkey-boy urging 
it on. At the same time a large party 
of Arabs, none of w^hom eould boast of 
more than one eye, came forward, and vo- 
ciferously demanded to be employed* I en- 
gjiged one of tliem as a guide, thinking to 
get rid of their importunities ^ but I was 
mistaketi, and I then threatened the first 
w^ho should touch me or my donkey with a 
sharp blow from the stick 1 held in my 
hand ; nothing, haweyer^ succeeded in quiet- 
ing them, until I had really carried ray last 
threat into execution. The receiver talked 
a great deal, and appeared very angi^, but, 
the laugh being against him, he turned and 
went away. To this decisive commencement 
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on my part I attribute the little incivility 
I afterwards received while ascending' the 
Pyramids, for^ from all accounts, the Arabs 
abont them are a veiy saucy set. 

When I had climbed the roek that forms 
the foundation, or platform, upou which these 
stupendous piles are erected, the sun had 
not appeared above the horizon, and I deter- 
mined to commence the ascent of the Great 
FjTamid without waiting for some friends 
who had preceded me the night before^ and 
slept in a neighbouring cavern* As soon as 
I arrived at the first step I was again sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Arabs, pressing me 
to accept their services, and forcing their as- 
sistance in a most disagreeable way, How- 
everj I persisted in refusing all aid, though 
my dragoman declared the danger and diffi- 
culty were too great for any but an Arab- 

I had constantly heard of the gi'eat height 
of the steps, and that they were more than 
four feet deep, therefore was much sur- 
prised to find them so shallow as they really 
are, although they varied greatly one from 
the other* The masonry is very irregular, 
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yet tlie general Hne is pretty accurately 
Icept. Half-way up^ where a ca^c is formed 
by the removal of some stones j I paused 
to take breathy andj for the first time 
turning rounds found myself much higher 
than 1 had iTna*>'ined, It is rather awful 
to look down 3 as the descent is far too pre- 
cipitous to afibrd the sUghtei^t chance of re- 
covery to any one making a false step. 

After taking a hasty glance at tlie sur- 
rounding country 3 still enveloped in the 
morning mist, I started again, and found 
le:3s difficulty, as the steps now were 
more convenient^ and continued so to the 
summit^ a platform of about thirty feet 
square. 

The large blocks of stone lying scattered 
about, and irregularly placed, shew at once 
the unfinished state of the structure, and 
look probably as fresh as the day the under- 
taking was abandoned. This is not the case 
with the other parts of the building. Innu- 
merable names were cut about in every 
direction J and I should certainly have added 
mine to the number, only that I ha<l no 
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knife with me. It is, I know^ the fashion 
to <leclaitn against this practice ; and ivhen 
it dlsfigiirefi an ornamental ohjeet (such as 
Pompey's Pillarj for instance) I perft?(;tly 
agi^e in reprobating it : hut in auch a case 
and place as thi^, I consider it as nothing 
mnre than writing one's name in the travel- 
lers"" hook at an hotel, for the in format 5 on , 
and, it may he, the gratification, of future 
comers. Certain it is that I looked every 
where in the hopes of finding the name of 
an acquaintance or friend ^ but although I 
saw Tiinfj'lish names in abunilatice. I founds 
with regret, none whose possessors I knew. 

During my ascent, some little girls, from 
ten to thirteen years of age^ kept constantly 
running near me, sometimes at my side, and 
sometimes on the step abovCj offering me 
cold water in the fantastic porous vessels of 
the coantrv, each with a bunch of the sweet- 
scented flower of the hhen'iia in its mnuth. 
The ease with which these little creatures 
scampered up the steps w^as quite surprising, 
while I found it difficult enough to keep 
on at one steady pace. 
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On looking down, I saw my friends be- 
ncath ; we hailed each other and conversed 
freely 3 although certainly in. rather a loud 
key : hut not a word was lost. This I had 
not supposed possible. 

The view of the desert and country that 
lay stretched like a naap before me, in the 
grey dawn of momin^^ was fraught with 
singularity and interest. On one side were 
scattered remains of huil dings supposed to 
have been sepulchral monuments j hut too 
much buried in sand for me to make out 
much of their form* The site of Memphis 
is th ought to be in this direction. The 
pyramids of Sakhara were seen in the dis- 
tance, while beyond, the desert stretched as 
far as the eye could reach. In the opposite 
direction was the luxuriant Delta, and the 
Valley of the Nile, with the river winding 
in elegant curves amongst the fertile plains j 
while Cairo, with its mosques, minarets, and 
citadclj bounded by the Desert of Suez^ oyer 
which we had so lately traversed, completed 
the picture* 

Immediately beneath me rose the two 
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next pjTamids of Gizeh. I could perceive 
the entrance into Cephrcnes, tlie nearest^ 
wliosc summit is coyercd with cement, finish- 
ing suddenly as if hroken. The eolossa] 
Sphynx rears its head in this direction* AU 
in the immediate vicinity was bleak and drear j 
nothings but eternal sand was to be seen, 
without a green shrub to break the distance^ 
or serve as a point of comparison with the 
surrounding objects. Several hawks were 
flying aboutj and I saw a jackal skulking 
into one of the pyramids* 

Just before I left, the sun rose upon 
this desolate scene, throwing long shadows 
around, and adding greatly to the eflFect. 

I found the descent mueh more difficult 
and inconvenient than the ascentj as the 
legs get weak and tired tovtards the end. 
It would be dangerous for a giddy head to 
attempt it^ for, while dropping from step to 
step, the entire depth in all its immensity 
hes full in view. To turn round with the 
face to the buildinc? would take four times 
as long, and be far more tiringt 

To lose no time? I mounted my donkey, 
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and rode to tbo entrance of the chambers, 
I was very niuch struck with the enDrmous 
size of the blocks of atone surrounding it. 
Here I found ray fiiend^, who had passed the 
previous night in the caye, and who loudly 
complained of the torments they had under- 
gone from the attacks of the myrijidy of sand- 
flies and miisqaitoSj which j with the addition 
of the suffbcating^ heat, had rendered sleep 
next to impossible. Wc sat domi for some 
time, enjoying' the distant view of the city 
of Grand Cairo, t>tretching immediately 
before us, and examining the different anti- 
quities brought for sale by a horde of Arabs, 
such as the little cpiaint blue figures, pieces 
of mummy- cloth, &e* Sec. found in the 
neighbourhood. 

An Arab shewed us a large liawk, that 
he had caught in a hole in the pyramid. 
One of my friends took it from the man w^ho 
was holding it, when it immediately buried its 
talons and beak deep into his wrist, inflicting 
a wound he had reason to remember during 
the remainder of his stay in Egypt* 

Having sufficiently rested myself, I now 
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ertgjigetl four men as guides mid torch - 
be<nrcrs, and started to explore the interior 
of the great pyramid of Cheops. From the 
en trail ec we desceDded for a short distanne, 
wlicn tlie passage became suddenly lower 
and narrower ; it could not have been more 
than three feet six in height ; I was ohhged 
to stoop almost double , and found the gr^^at- 
est a&sistancc in leaning mj hand upon the 
back of an Arab who preceded me. The 
dust was almost suffocating. This gallery 
was a steep ascent, and contiui^ed so T;iiitil it 
terminated in a large rocky cavity. The 
eflFect of the liafhts thrown bv the torches, as 
the hearers one after the other climbed 
to the top J where the next passage com- 
menceSj was very beautiful and singular. 
I followed them, and found the aperture 
still smaller than the previous one, and 
equally on the ascent. 

The King^s Chamber, which we now 
reached, is a long parallelogramj with a 
yaulted roof ; the sides are black, and have 
the appearance of being highly polished* 
The blocks of stone of which it is composed 
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are extraordinary from their immense magni- 
tude. The sarcophagus is quite pkrn, and 
deyoid of ornament. I kno<ied off a piece 
from it with some difficulty ; it is of the red 
Egyptian granite. 

In the second chamher we came to I was 
shewn fi hole in the ground^ the entrance 
to Davitlson^s Chamher ; hut my throaty 
owing to the dust, was too dry to pro- 
ceed 3 and I must confess I was disappointed 
hy the small si/e of those 1 had seen, and 
thereforej declining to descend, I retraced 
my stepSj which from heing constantly on the 
descent J I found a more difficult task than 
on my entry, 

I next mounted my donkey, and rode to 
the SphynXi In my way I passed stsveral 
tomhs, the interior of one was adorned with 
some fresco paintings ; there were also two 
small pjTamids, where a numher of mummies 
have heen found at different times, all in a per- 
fect state of preservation, as I was informed 
ty Mr. rtaveuj who was employed by Colonel 
Vvae dnrincT his excavations, Mr, R, shewed 
me scTcral curious petrifactions : amongst 
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other 5 a reed about a foot long, whic]i lie 
found embedded in one of the stones of the 
pyramids. I observed large masses of petri- 
fied sitelb in many of the block s» 

An abrupt descent brought me to the 
Sphynx. The stones composing it are 
perfectly astonishhig from tlicir size : the 
head is in three pieces, the nose and one 
of the eyes are disfigured* Between its 
extended paw&, now completely embedded 
in sandj is the entrance to a chamberj from 
which it is said there is a conmiunication 
with the pyramid of Ccphrenes- Mr* Raven 
tells me, that Colonel Vysc laid this cham- 
ber open, hut the constant drif tings of the 
sand have entirely filled it up again^ leaving 
no trace of it perceptible- 
Having seen the Sphynx, I rode to the 
cave where travellers usually rest, and 
where my friends were assembled at lireak- 
fast ; and having enjoyed a hearty meal, we 
departed, surrounded by a whole host of 
unfortQuate beggars, who had turned out 
from the neighbouring villages, each endea^ 
vouring to extract money on various pretexts. 
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A very pleasant ride brought us, by the isame 
way we came, to the river. 

Old Cairo on the opposite bank, so silent 
when I passed through it in the early morn- 
ing", was now all life and bustle. Immense 
piles of garden produce, such as melons and 
vegetables, were exposed on its quay, and 
it was a very curious and amusiDg spectacle 
to see large numbers of camels crouched 
down to receive their loads* Stacks of 
grain and cotton were laid up in store, 
ready for transport down the river, for 
the supply of foreign markets. Here 
and there I passed some wealthy Armenian 
merchant, smoking his long pipe (which 
almost touched the gi^ound) from the hack 
of his sleek and well-fed donkey, caparisoned 
in gold and velvet, followed by his syce* 

1 repaired to the hotel j delighted with my 
excursion, and not a little pleaded with my 
donkey, which had carried me the w^hole 
way there and back, upwards of twenty-four 
miles, mthout slacking its pace, or appear- 
ing the least fatigued- 

In the evening of the same day I went to 
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yisit the Pasha*s breeding-stud at Shoobra : 
the road runs through some very pretty olive 
groves and shady lanes. The stables occupy 
an immense pile of buildings situate^l on an 
open tract, and fermhig- a hollow squin^e, 
approached by four handsome iron gates 
guarded by sentries- Upon applying for 
permission to enter, an old Turk in uni- 
form, with a very large gold-headed ^tick 
of office in his haiidj and followed by three 
attendants J admitted us, and proceeded to 
shew the different parts of the establish- 
ment. 

In the first stable were more than one hun- 
dred pure and bigh-caste Arab mares, with 
their colt foals ; the latter were perfectly 
tame, yet full of life and play. The next 
stable was like the former, but appropriated 
to mares with fillies. We then successivelv 
passed through the stables of yearlings, two- 
year olds, and three-year olds, at which 
age they are drafted into the army or for 
other uses* I asked if any were ever sold, 
and I was contemptuously answered that the 
Pa;sha makes presents whea he chooses. 
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The last department we were shewn 
consisted of the siresj powerful short- 
legged ArahiEins of the highest caste, shew- 
ing a great deal of blood. Amongst 
others was a white horse, with one of the 
finest heads I ever saw, large nostrilg, broad 
forehead, and immense black eyes. He was 
snorting and pawing up the ground, and 1 
was c^i.utioned not to go near him. I 
remarked that his neck and fore-parts were 
covered all over with scars, and on asking 
the reason, received the following account : 

Duripg the late war in Syria, a small band 

of Arabs, header! by a sheykh of renowned 

valour, all of whom had devoted themselves 

to victor}"^ or death, rushed in phalanx, with 

the sworn intention of cutting their way 

tlirough the centre of the Pasha's camp, or 

perishing in the attempt. Overpowered by 

numbers, they were cut oflF' one by one ; the 

slievkh alone remained : but he dashed 
If 

onward in bis mad career, dealing death 
around him, mitil his own liead was severed 
from his body. His panting horse^ covered 
with innumerable sabre wounds, now dashed 
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at the slayer of his master, tore him to the 
ground J and crushed him under his feet. 
This faithful animal was taken captive, and 
sent to the Pasha^'s stables, as a horge of the 
most tried courage. 

After bostowins: the usual buckslicish on 
our friend with tlie gold-headed stiek, ^ve 
mounted our donkeys and returned. 
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On GJs return I was still iiui^sing 
myself in my roonij where I intended to 
have remained two or three days, when 
a long-expected iiiYitation arrived for me to 
vidt a hharec'm ; and, ill as I was, I deter- 
mined I would not in one daj^ he disap- 
pointed of seeing two things I had so long 
desired to be acquainted with* Aecordingly 
shaking oflF my indisposition as well as I 
could, T got up, and decked myself out in all 
the finest clothes 1 couM collect from my 
travelling wardrobe. I rescued a blue silk 
bonnet, tninmed with roses, from the depth 
of a trunk, where it had lain crushed 
double ; and having covered my fingers 
with rings, and my person with all the 
chains J brooches, and bracelets I possessed, 
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prepared to depart. I mounted my donkey- 
chfiir, and J attended by the dragoinao Mo- 
hammed, proceeded first to the house of a 
French lady who hiid offered to present me, 
and act as my interpreters at the hharee'm of 
Mochtah Bey* She was the daughter of a 
Frenchwoman, who had been employed seve- 
ral years by the Pasha's and other influential 
hharee'ms, to f;elect and purchase silks and 
satins for the fair recluses : at the present 
nioment she was in Paris, preparing for a 
new importation. My fiiend the daughter, 
who was born and bred in Egyptj which she 
had neyer quitted, had just married a young 
Italian* 

On arriying at the house she llyed in, I 
mounted a dark narrow staircase leading 
to her apartments, and was received on the 
landing-place by her husband, a good-look- 
ing young man, who conducted me into the 
sitting-room; where I found the pretty 
Frenchwoman dressed d la Grique^ squatted 
on a diyan in the Eastern fashion. The 
costume, consisting of a tight bodice of 
green satin embroidored with silver, suited 
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her prettT figure^ and shewed it off to the 
hest advantage. Her petticoat vviiH full and 
Rhort, dkplayiiig a pjiir of white silk trousers 
confined at the ancles. She had yery fine 
black eyes, with an intelligent cotintenanee ; 
and lier lono- raven tresses were hanf^inr^^ in 
a profusion of small plaits, entwined with 
silver cord and riband reaching nearly to the 
pTOund. 

After a few introdnctory speeches, sherbet 
was handed round ; it wai5 by far the mo&t 
delicious I had tasted. My fair hostess then 
retired to equip herself for riding ■ leaying 
me with her husband, and a pair of beautiful 
tame gazelles, that w-ere skipphig round the 
room, playing a variety of graceful gatnbols. 
It was singular to see those airy children of 
the desert become so docile and domestic ; 
they must have been captured verj^ young. 

Presently the d<Jor opened, and Madame, 
enveloped in the Egyptian to'b and 
hhab^arah, entercfl the room, ready to ac- 
eompany me. I resumed my chahe a 
portenr/' while her husband assisted }ier to 
mount the high saddle of her donkey, that 
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was waiting in the coTirt-yard, with an at* 
tendant at it^ head. She yery composedly 
seated herself d la Egyptienne^ namely^ 
astride, and, passing on before me, led the 
way* 

We traversed a great many narrow streets 
similar to those I have hefore deserihed, 
and in the space of about half an hour 
stopped before a large wooden gate, w^hich, 
upon a signal being given, was opened by a 
slave* On entering we found ourselves in 
a spacious court-yard overlooked by nume- 
rous windows, closely and elaborately latticed 
in various patterns of highly carved wood- 
work. Here w^e were received by a richly 
dressed eimuch* We dismounted, and, leav- 
ing our donkeys and attendants, followed 
him up a short flight of marble stairs and 
through a curtained door, that opened 
into another court paved with marble and 
surrounded by a lofty colonnade. Pive or 
six female slaves met us at the entrance* 
My friend now stepped on before me to an- 
nounce my approach, but soon beckoned me 
to follow. 
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We passed by a door leading out of the 
court into a room on the ground-floor, 
lighted hy two windows* It was a very 
spaeious, lofty apartment, divided into two 
parts, called doorcka'ah and lecwa'n ; the 
floor of the latter was raised six or seven 
inches higher than the former* The 
doorcka'ahj into which the door we en- 
tered at opened, vv as beautifully paved with 
black and white niarblej inter see ted by com- 
plicated patterns of polished red tile. In 
the eentre was a fountain, throwing up its 
sparkling jets nearly to the ceiling, and then 
falling into a shallow basin, inlaid w^ith ex- 
quisite mosaic work of pietra dura, spread- 
itiB a delicious coolness around. The walls 
of this apartinent were cased half-way up 
with inlaid marbles of brilliant colours, 
worked into tasteful designs. On one side 
were some marble slabs, supported upon 
arches and light pilasters of the same ma- 
terial, ornflinented in a similar style with 
the basin of the fountain* Several silver 
vessels were standing upon these costly 
shelves. 
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The le{3wa'iij or highest portion of the 
room, waa covcrod with Tery fine matting, 
and .surrounded by divans composed uf mat- 
tresses slightly raided from the ground, and 
backed with cusliion^i ssiipported against the 
walb. They were coverf?d with embossed 
crimson and yellow satin, giving a very hand- 
some effect to the whole* The walls of the 
leewa^n were quite plain. 

The ceihngs of both were very singular 
and beautiful J hut that over the doorcka'ah 
was the most ornamented* The &st was 
composed of carved beams about a foot 
apart, and richly gilt, the Interyeoing spaces 
being painted in various colours and patterns, 
luiying' an exceedingly elegant appearance. 
But the eye was soon attracted to the 
richer half, the most striking, though^ pcr- 
hapsi, not so chaste. Here, instead of the 
beams, a number of thhi strips of wood were 
nailed upon the planksj forming the most 
curious and complicated, although perfectly 
regular^ designs. These strips were gilt, 
^id the intervening spaces painted red, 
blue^ and black. It had altogether a highly 
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ornamental and pleasing effect, snd the 
apartment being- lofty^ it app cared, at first 
sight, almost like a basso-relievo of gems. 

Having now attempted to give an idea 
of the room we were received in, and which 
I had ample leisure to survey during my 
yisit, I must turn to its fair occupants* 
Seated cross-legged on a pile of violet- 
coloured satin cushions, that were placed 
on the pavement clothe to the fountain, was 
a beautiful and majestic -looking woman* 
Although she must have been at least forty, 
not a wrinkle was to bt? detected in her fine 
clear skin* Her features were remarkably 
handsome, her teeth pcrlect and very white, 
while her dark-blue eyes shone forth with 
benignity. 1 never sa^v a countenance so 
dignified, and, at the same timcj so sweet. 
Her hair was entirely concealed by a rich 
embroidered handkerchief, or far'oo'dee'yehj 
hound roand the head-dress or turboo'sh* 
She was drci^sed in a shirt composed of a 
kind of silk gausie, white as snow, and a pair 
of very wide trousers, of the same material, 
fastened round the waist, and confined a 
VOL. I- o 
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little below the knee, but sufficiently long to 
han"' domi to the feet* A short vest, called 
*an'tor'eej reaching jast below the waist, and 
provided witli loose open sleeves, completed 
her costume, II er only ornaments were five 
ro^YS of very large- sized pearls, suspended 
from her neek. 

This lady Tvas the widowed mother of 
Mo cb tall Bey's wife. Iler son (whose name 
nas escaped my memory) is immensely rich 
and powerful, owning one-third of the houses 
and gardens in Grand Cairo, and sbe her- 
self is a relation of the Pasha, She did 
not rise to receive us (as she was our senior 
in years), but she touched my hand with 
her right hand, pressed it on her bosom, and 
then raised it to her lips aaid forehead. She 
would not hear of my taking a seat on the 
divan, as she said she knew the European 
eustom^ but despo.tehed a pretty Georgian 
slave for a gi een satin eh air (the only one 
in the house), upon which she made me sit 
down close to her. 

She then asked me a variety of questions, 
spoken through my Freneh friend j sueb as 
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" How old are you Are you married ?" 
** Were you ever m<arried before?'* "How 
old is your husband?" " How tall is lie?" 
''^Vhat is the colour of his hair and his 
eyes?" "Is he kind to you?" **Has he any 
more wives?" "Why does he let you ride 
through the streets without a veil ? " " Have 
you any children " What made you come 
so far from home?" &e. &c. I satisfied 
her curiosity as well as I could^ and she ap- 
peared very much amused with my answers. 
Her voice was peculiarly mild and sweety 
and she uttered her various interrogations 
with as much grace and politeness as if 
she were carrying on the most polished 
and intellectual conversation. She spoke in 
Arabic, as my companion did not under- 
stand Turkish, 

After the first tide of queries^ she told me 
her daughter would soon he therej as i;ke 
was particularly anxious to make the ac- 
quaintance of an English lady. I now had 
a moment's leisure to look around at the 
groups of beautiful slaves that were standing- 
ahoLLt the room in various attitudes, laughing 
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and pointing at my dress- They were prin- 
cipally GeorgiaDs and CircassiajiSj many of 
them cxceedinolv lovelv, with fair com- 
plexions and dark eyes. All -were dressed 
in the most costly mater ialSj generally of 
gaudy Goh>urs ; and t^^-o or three of the 
prettiest wore \ery handsome ornaments of 
gold filigree, and precious stones* Their 
dresses were much handsomer than tJiose of 
their mistresses ; but I heheye it is the 
delight of tht? Turkish ladies to dcek out 
their favourite slaves in all their most valu- 
able clothes and trinkets while they thcra- 
selveSj excepting on particular oceasionE, 
dresa very simply. 

At length the daughter (the mie?tress of 
the house) made her appearanee, and a 
lovely creature she ivaa* Her eomplexion 
was the whitest and most brilhant that can 
he eoneeivcd : her forehead was loftv, and 
entirely exposed, for her auburn hair, escap- 
ing from her " far'oo'dee*ych" in careless 
plaits and tresses down her hack and shoul- 
derSp wa^3 according to the Turkish fashion, 
cut close round the face* Her teeth, which 
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sbe constantly displayed throiigli her rosy 
laughing Hps, wore beautifully even, and 
transparently white ; while the eflFect x^^o- 
duccd by her magnificent eyes, of the deepest 
and softest blue, was heightened bj- the 
coquettish pencilling of khol with which 
both the upper and under lids and eyebrows 
were stained. This gives a depth and shadow 
to the intensity of their beauty* in the same 
way that an appropriate setting enlmnccs the 
brilliancy of a diamond* 

Her dress was nearlv similai* to her 
mother's J excepting that her *an*ter'ee was 
cut in such a nrtanner as to leave her neck 
uncovcredj save by the slight folds of her 
low gauze shirtj entirely displaying her 
shape. Her arms were bare* and perfect 
models of beauty, both in form and colour, 
while the small taper fingers of her pretty 
hands were tipped with the rosy dye of the 
hhen*na. 

She advanced towards me with the pccu- 
liar waddling walk of all Turkish ladies, 
and, lia^dng siduted me in the same way her 
mother had done before, squatted herself 
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down OB a similar pile of cushions in an- 
otlier part of tlie room, inciting me to sit 
close to her* 

Again I had to answer the same string 
of questionSj to which were added inultitiules 
of others upon England and English cus- 
toms — " Whether I had ever seen any house 
so handsome as hers?" " ether I could read 
and write ?" and a variety of similar things. 
Having satisfied her euriosity, she told 
me that her husbandj Mochtah Bejj was a 
Ycry handsome man, and she named his 
height and the length of his beard ; that he 
was very leamedj and that Mohammed Ali 
had sf3nt him to Engl and, where he remained 
a year j and that when he came hack again 
he w^ould no lonj^er cat w^ith his fin^^ers, but 
had tables and chairs made, and used a 
tnife and fork ; hut as he died a short time 
ago, she had parted with all these useless 
incumbrances J and was soon going to marry 
again. She appeared exceedingly proud 
of being able to embroider a little ; this is 
considered a great accomplishment amongst 
Eastern ladies. 
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Her great grief^ she said, was that she 
had never heen a mother ^ hut> in order to 
console herself in Komc measure, she was 
adopting a poor child that had been taken 
out of the streets, and was bringing it up 
as her own. She now despatched a slave for 
the child (an infant), wliich was brought in 
by the wet-nurse its kind protectress had 
purcbfised for it : it was a little girl of about 
eight or ten months old ; I thought it very 
ugly, and it was miserably and shalil)ily 
dressed. As soon, however, as it entered 
the room, my lovely hostess took it in her 
arnis, an<l nursed and played with it as 
fondly as if it had been her own i it seemed 
the pet and darling of the w^holc hharee'm* 
Presently it began to cry, and there was 
quite a commotion ; the elder lady took out 
one of the cucumbers from the fruit that 
was cooling in the fountain, and gave it to 
the child to suck, I should have thought 
this was enough to kill it, but all the chil- 
dren here are constantly to be seen nibl)ling 
something of the kind. 

I find the reason the baby was dressed so 
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badly proceeded from the fcar^ common to 
all Moos*lim mothers^ lest fine clotlies should 
attract the Evil Eye. 

Another pet of the young Turk's, that 
struck mc as £1 Yery extraordinary one for a 
person of her creetl, wa^ a little pug-dog, 
running about unconstrained all over the 
ap aliment, even upon the leewa'n, which 
is considered sacred, as being the iii^ual 
place of prayer; but, notwithstanding, this 
little piece of undeanness was allowed full 
liberty, and every moment polluted the 
clothes of his mistress by rubbing up against 
them. She even pattcfi him several times 
with her fair hand, and laughed at his 
barking and antics* I could not under- 
stand this incongruity with the faith of the 
faithM. 

The next thing to be done w^as to inspect 
minutely every thing I had on : my rings 
were all scrutinized and admired separately. 
I wore a Idack satin gown, and was asked 
why it was not gi*ccn, blue, or yellow, I 
replied, that as I was travelling T could not 
cMTTj all my w^ordrobe about with me. My 
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bracelets were next looked at, tlien my hanfls 
were cxainine^l, and all the slaves, one by 
one, were allowed to peep into my face : me^ 
in particular, a tallj bony-looking Nubian, 
the most hideons creature I ever saw, who 
had acted a^ wet-nurse to my pretty hostess, 
and was consequently a great fayourito, never 
having seen an European lady before^ was 
so much astonished at mc, that after having 
touched all my clothes^ and stared well into 
my bonnet, she could scarcely be persuaded 
to move away-, and, when she did, seated 
herself (a privilege she alone eiijoyedj with- 
out pciTnission) in the corner of the room, 
fixing her eyes upon me* with abroad grin 
on her countenance during the whole time I 
reniained. 

A very large and handsome brooch I 
wore particularly attracted the attention of 
the lady : she begged me to take it offj 
that she might examine it, and then v<^ry 
quietly fastening it into the folds of her 
shirt, continued talking upon other subjects. 
I waited some time, and then, as she did 
not oifer to return it, and I did not feel 
D 2 
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at fill inclined to present her with it, I 
represented my fears to my companioD, who 
gently suggested that it was so heavy she 
feared it would tear the gau^e of her che- 
mise, and otFered to assist her in unclasping 
it. She took the hint, although evidently 
disappointed j and I felt quite sorry that I 
had not hr ought something that I prized 
less, to present her with* Had I done 
soj she would no douht have returned the 
compliment. 

During the time we were engaged laugh- 
ing and talking with the daughter, the 
mother remained nearly silent, listening to 
what was going forward, sometimes suggest- 
ing a question in her soft harmonious 
Turkish, that seemed to accord and hlend 
with the musical trickling of the clear 
fountain before her. She was delighted at 
the admiration I bestowed upon the latter, 
and ordered one of her slaves to shew^ me 
how the jet was turned on and off. The 
cock was concealed in a small chest of in- 
laid wood, and the w^ater supplied by pipes 
laid on from the river* A variety of fruits 
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were placed in the basin to cool, and near it 
stood a handsome silver tray of porous goh- 
lets, such as I have described in a former 
page, each furnished with a fanciful stopper 
of the same material. 

Two prctt}^ Georgian slaves now came in 
with coflFee they had been preparing, one 
car laying the coflfee-potj of solid gold^ and 
exceedingly handsome j the other bearing 
a silver tray, with the requisite nurnher of 
china cups arranged upon it, lar^e enough 
only to contain about an oimce and a half of 
liquid* They had no handles^ and each was 
placed within another cup of dehcate gold 
filigree. These are called " zurfs/* and are 
used to prevent burning the fingers* 

According to Eastern etiquette j the ladies 
of the house were first served, and after- 
wards their guests. The cofiee was ex- 
tremely strong, and highly perfumed with 
ambergris j no milk was mixed vdth it, and 
no sugar, excepting in the cup destined for 
me, which was made as sweet as syrup, in 
order to accommodate, as was supposed, my 
English taste. 
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As soon as we liad finished sipping our 
coffee, pipes were brought : one was? offered 
to me, but I begged to <leclinej explaining 
that as I had never learnt the aceoniplish- 
ment of smokingj I feared it would choke 
me, and thus materially interrupt our agree- 
able conversation. They laiigbed^ and ap- 
peared much amused at my ignorance of 
thisj one of their gTcatest and most r<?fined 
luxurieSp They asked if English ladies 
never smoked, and, being answered in 
the negative^ shrugged their sboidderg with 
pity, and began to puff away with renewed 
S':est. 

Their pipes were quite as long, but rather 
more slender than those of the men, and 
exquisitely oi-namcntcd in a very costly 
manner ; tbo mouth-pieces were composed 
in part of red coral, set in gold, and enriched 
by agate and jasper, interspersed with pre- 
cious stones ; the pipes are always of cherry- 
stick, but these were covered with coloured 
silks interwoven with gold thread j the bowl 
of each rested in a small silver tray, placed 
on the floor. The tobacco they employed was 
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exceedingly mild, and not; disagreeable, even 
to mej wlio can scareely bear the smell of a 
passing cigar. 

Tile itlea of a woman smoking' conveva 
immediately to one's mind a feeling of dis- 
gust, wbicli it seems impossible U> oyercomc; 
but my fair hostesses bandied tbeir jewelled 
pipes with as much grajce at^ if they were tlie 
wands of a fairy, and performed the whole 
with so much elegance of maniier, that I 
found myself admiring instead of condemn- 
ing the practice. The fair young Hanoum 
looked positively bewitching while inhaling 
the perfumed weed through her delicate 
pipe, and, far fi*oni engrossing, it appeared 
only to give zest tn her conversation. 

After the shib*ooks were exhausted^ it was 
proposed that I should explore the remain- 
der of the house ; but as the hour of in id- 
day prayer was drawing near, its yoimg 
owner did not accompany us : we w^ere fol- 
lowed, however, by the whole suite of slaves, 
laughing and dancing around, like a pack 
of children pleased with a new toy* 
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In the court-yard we cincoiantered a group 
of hkleous black human beings, tall and 
bony, with only a small piece of cloth 
womid round their bodies, and their hair 
hanging in disbeyelled plaits about their 
faces. Thinking they looked any thing hut 
feminine, and forgetting for a moment where 
I was, I asked very innocently whether they 
were men-slaves. The screams of surprise 
and horror^ mingled with laughter, tliat 
were raised as soon as this question was 
translated, were quite deafening: the verj- 
idea of a inan being admitted into these 
mysterious precincts shocked beyond meau 
sure, and yet it equally amused them. They 
pointed to the eunuch, and assured mc he 
was the only man, excepting the master of 
the house, when he was alive, who had over 
seen them unveiled., 

The slaves in question, whose rough 
appearance had occasioned my mistake, were 
Abyssinian and Ncgi^o women, who acted as 
menials in the establishment. The only 
cmplojnment of the white dams is to make 
the coffccj prepare and light the pipesj and 
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adorn their own persons, as well as ttose of 
their mistresses ; and eonsequently a large 
portion of their time is parsed in idlenei^s- 

In the court-yard was a well of brackish 
water, and on one side stood two larg^:^ jarsj 
daily replenished with water fresh from the 
Nile- 

We now entered a door leading to a flight 
of stone stair Sj conducting to what are, 
properly speaking, the apartments of the 
hilar ee*m> The room where we were rc- 
ccivedj and whichj on account of its coolness, 
they were then inhabiting, is usually appro- 
priated to the master of the family* The 
stair casop heautifully clean and white, was 
built in a winding square, turning every 
four steps ; at the top an ample curtain 
screened the door of entrance into the 
principal apartments from which all the 
others opened. 

This room, called the cka^ah, was of 
immense dimensions, and must have occu- 
pied one half of the house, A portion of 
the floor was raised on each side, forming 
two leewa'ns, similar to that I described in 
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the room below, excepting- that ttcse were 
far handsomer^ the floors being covered with 
magnificent Turkey carpets^ and the diTaos 
composed of velvet* Tlie ceiling was very 
lofty, and raised in the centre of the room, 
between the two leewa'ns ; this part was 
surrounded by wooden lattice-work, and sur- 
mounted by a small dome. The mndowSj 
shaded by richly car^^cd g;rating"3 of wood- 
work, looked into the outer court, where our 
donkeys were waiting-, 

When my chair was discoveredj there was 
a loud outcry of surprise I How could I get 
into it ? Why did I not ride la cavalier ^ 
like other ladies ? &c* &c. 

Tlie eka^ah is the great assembly-room of 
the ivhole hharee'm ; but as no particular 
apartments are appropriated for sleeping, 
the Hanoum mother at present occupied it 
for that pui-pose, and her small bedstead 
of beautiful inlaid wood was standing in 
the corner* No bed- clothes, or any thing- of 
the kind, were to he seen ; they are all care- 
fully removed and folded up as soon as done 
with J ai)d placed in cupboards^ with which 
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this and many of the other rooms were fur- 
Bishtjd: these were compoaed of very curious 
panel-work of wood, inliiid in a variety of 
ingenious waj-s. Aljoye were some narrow 
shelyes, with several pieces of china and 
plate ranged upon them. 

Leading oat of the cka'ah w^ve two suites 
of apartments^ consisting of two or three 
rooms J with a few steps, cither up or down, 
between each : that on the left was furnished 
with rich yellow^ satin, and the one on the 
right with pale blue silk. The principal 
room in both was square, very spacious, and 
about fourteen feet in heifjht; they were 
covered throughout with Turkey carpets, 
andj but for the absence of tables or any- 
thing to supply their place, I might almost 
have imagined myself in a London or Paris 
drawing-room. Several handsome mirrors 
adorned the walls, and upon the universal 
little wooden shelves stood some beautiful 
china vases and pots of wax flowers i in one 
room there was even a French clock of 
or-molu, brought ft'om Europe by Mochtah 
Bey, 
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EacTi apartment contamcd a massive ser- 
vice of antique-looking plate, composed of 
coffee * potSj silver has in curious - shaped 
spoons, trays, &c, &c. From every ceiling 
Imng a. fine net of siogukr construction, 
furnished with pulleys of cotton corch I 
was told it was cither to catch or guard 
against the musquitos and flies, hut I could 
not understand exactlv how thcv used it. 

As the windows on this side all looked 
into the garden ^ they w^ere permitted to he 
verj- large, with the lower part only latticed ; 
about two feet of the upper division consisted 
of pfiinted glass, which gave a very pretty 
effect : the centre portion of the window was 
of clear glass* 

The last room we were shewn into was to 
me the most curious and interesting I had 
seen : it also looked towards the gardens, 
but was quite distinct from any of the others, 
and appeared more in the true Turkish style, 
before Parisian fashions had made any inno- 
vation into the recesses of the hharee'm. 
Rude representations of birds and flowers 
were painted all over the plastered walls, 
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and one side of the apartment whs wholly 
occupied by a row of the curious little cup- 
boards I have already spoken of. The win- 
daws projected outwards, and were entirely 
shaded by thick wooden lattice-work of a 
very heavy pattern, but beautifully and ela- 
borately carved ; the top and sides were of 
coloured glass, and the small ceilings of the 
projections were painted and inlaid with 
great art and effect. This was the room 
originally intended as the guest-chamber, 
but at present it was occupied by my young 
hostess J whose bedstead was inlaid through- 
out with ivory and motlier-o*-pearlj similar 
to the beautiful Bombay boxes ^ and hj the 
side were her tiny embroidered slippers. 

Every one^ including my French friendj 
had taken off their shoes at the entrance of 
the cka'ah, and walked barefooted through 
the apartments. I w^as the only person of 
the party of whom this ceremony was not 
exacted. 

When we had seen all that was worthy of 
notice, we went down- stairs again to take 
our leave, but we found the young Ilanoum 
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at her devotions ; and as she couhl not be 
intciTuptcd, we waited until they were con^ 
eluded. xShc was standing upon the '^lee- 
wa'n," which is generally appropriated as the 
place of prayer ; a small prayer^ carpet was 
spread before ber^ and a richly w orked white 
lace veil was thrown over her head, reaching 
nearly to the ground. It is the custom 
amongst Moos'lim women never to appear in 
supplication before their Mater nn veiled i it 
Ivds a touching look of modest humility ; at 
least it gave such to tbo fair worshipper 
before me* She went through the various 
evolutions of bowing and prostratioUj en- 
joined by her religion, with so much gravity 
and apparent earnestness, that it inspired 
nie with a feeling of respect for her, that 
heightened the charm of her beauty. 

During^ all this time the mother, who was 
still smoking her shiVook, went on talking 
and asking us questions about what we 
thought of the rooms, if nothing had 
been going on. At length the prayer was 
finished, the veil thrown aside, and our 
pretty friend returned to her cushions, her 
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month still moving if coiicludiiig lier 
devotions* 

We now rose to take leave ; but she 
begged us to walk through the garden be- 
fore our departure. She pressed me, also, 
to repeat my \hit^ and told me, that any 
day I would send tliem word, I might bring 
my husband to shew him the garden, and 
thev would look throu^fh the lattice->vork of 
their windows at him, as they wished so 
much to see what he was like. They both 
rose to bid me adieu, and, after haying 
gone through the same form of touching my 
hand and then their own bosoms and faces, 
they accompanied me through the iimer 
courts, paddling along on the cold marble 
without shoes or stockings* I must here 
remark, that their feet were Ycry small and 
pretty ; the young one was, perhaps, a littfe 
too fat, but that is considered a beauty 
amongst the Turks* The last thing she 
said to me was, to be sure to bring my 
husband to the garden. 

Thither we now went. It was a large 
enclosure, surmounted by a high wall, and 
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aboundrnf?- with date-trees, but not laid out 
with much taste ; but I couldj however, 
fancy it a paradise to the caged inmates of a 
hharee^u};, who are only allowed to enjoy the 
pure air unveiled while within its precincts, 
A bouquet was presented to me : the major 
part of it consisted of marigolds — -apparently 
a faA^ourite flower Vvith the ladies, far the 
garden was nearly full of them. 

The eunuch now eonducti^d us back to 
our donkeySj where the husband of my 
companion awaited her, and we all rode 
back together to the hoteh Infinite sur- 
prise w^as manifested w^hen I proceeded with 
ray veile<l companion into the fable d^hote^ 
room, where all our fellow-passengers were 
assemhlcd \ they thought^ I believe, that 
I had brought one of the ladies out of the 
hharee'mj and they all gathered round us 
with eager curiosity. But the real state 
of the case was soon explained ; my young 
friend withdrew her booi-^cka (face veil)^ and 
made amends for their disappointment by 
the sight of a very pretty face- Sherbet 
was handed round , and, after she and her 
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husband had chatted with us for some time, 
they took their lea^e* 

G- had the satisfaction of assi&tlng^ Iier 
to mount her donkey, in the singular fashion 
of the East. The method is by putting 
first one foot in the stirrup, and then stand* 
ing upright on the saddle, from whence they 
lower themselves gradually, without exposing 
either the legs or feet* 

^hih/ Mh, — I was too ill to rise. G. and 
a fellow-passenger amused themselves by 
sketching the horses, that stand night and 
day in the court-yard of the hotel, into which 
all our windows look. They form part of 
the establishment kept by Messrs. Hill and 
Co*, for the transit across the desert. The 
average price given for them is from four to 
eight pounds. They are, in general, strong, 
able-bodied animals. Each is tethered by 
one of the hind legs, while the head is 
secured to a standing manger running across 
the centre of the yard^ a horse being placed 
alternately on either side. 

It appears to be the usual custom in 
Cairo to stable horses in the open air, and 
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often in the very streets. One day G- passed 
sis or eight fine horses fastened up against a 
wall, and J on asking who they belonged to, 
he was told one of the principal Beys in the 
Pasha^s service, 

G. Avent in the afternoon to the mena- 
geriBj situated in the street leading to the 
citadel. The first thing he saw on entering 
was a large donkey, then a few^ jackals. 
These, together with a lion and two or three 
camelopards, made up the whole collection. 
It is certain every thing must have a he- 
ginningj and it is to be supposed that the 
Pasha's menagerie^ which he keeps cai'cfully 
guarded by a couple of sentries at the en- 
trance -gate, is in its exti^eme infancy- 
hut to the eyes of strangers the streets of 
his capital is the most aumsing menagerie 
he will be probably ever able to exhibit* 

July 5 th* — All our fellow- - passengers 
started to-day for Alexandria; some in 
Messrs, Hill and CoJs steam erj and the 
rest in the Lotus, a new one belonging to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
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tion Company, which is making its first 
voyage down tlie Nile* We ivere left alone 
at the liotelj as I was very ill and confined 
to mj hed. 

My husband, when he came into my room 
this afternoon, hrought me a likeness he had 
just been taking of an Arab chief, who 
had come to the house upon mme huslness, 
with pistols stuck in his girdle and sword 
in hand. His dress was composed of a 
species of coarse red cashmerej with a blue 
mantle thrown over it. His comitenanct^ 
was very fierce, and be squinted terribly^ 
G. also sketched his camel, which was wait- 
m<T with its syce in the yard : it was veiT 
high bred J and one of the desert tribe, dif- 
fering essentially from those that are used 
about the streets of Cairo for domestic 
purposes. When G* began drawing the 
animal was lying down, and be was accord- 
ingly taking it in that position ; but no 
sooner fli<l the syce observe w^bat he was 
aboutj than he made it rise in great haste, 
and led it up and down, looking very un- 
easy. G. asked one of Hiirs people what 
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this was done foi% and they told him it was 
becau&e the man feared he might throw 
tlie Evil Eye upon it. Seeing that G* still 
persisted in his sketch, the man's fright 
redoubled, and, after hurrying about from 
place to place, he eventually took it out of the 
yard. It was a beautifully formed camel, 
and of the most esteemed colour. The head 
wa^ particularly handBotiiej and was decorated 
with a single ostrich feather, the token of 
victory. 

This reminds mc of an anecdote which was 
related to us of Mohammed Ali, who, while 
at Suez, during the war with the WahaheeSj 
having heard of a sudden insurrection at 
Cairo, priyately ordered his favourite syce 
to he ready Tvith his dromedary at a certain 
hour in the night, and having, according to 
his usual custom, smoked his la.st pipe in 
bed, while in converse with his chief secre- 
tary, and made arrangements as if to receive 
the functionaTries of Suez the next day, as" 
a blind to his real intentiorts, retired to rest* 
As soon as he supposed all his court were 
ai5leepj he secretly mounted his dromedary. 
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aiidj with no other attendant but the syce, 
quitted the town and crossed tlie desert, a 
distance of eighty-two milcSj in the astonish- 
ingly short space of time of seven hours. 
Day- break found liim at Cairo, where, pro- 
ceeding to the citadel, he ordered a guard to 
one of the doors of the CDuncihcliarabcr, 
while he himself appeared at the other, thus 
discovering the conspirators in the very 
act of framing their revolt. They all pro- 
strated themselves, and confessed their 
crimes 3 but it is supposed their submission 
was made too latc^^ as none of tliem have 
hcen seen or heard of since. 

The syce, who, although on foot, liad 
kept up with the Pasha the whole way, was 
immediately in ado a hev, as a reward for 
his extraardinarv exertions, and received the 
rank of colonel in the army ; the dromedary 
was turned out in a place expressly appro- 
jFiated to itj and is to be exempted from 
labour for the remainder of its life. 

From July 6th to the 13th I uas so ill 
as to he totally unfit to see or do any things, 
and kept ''no note of time." Dr, Abott 
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attended me, and proved himself very clever. 
When T got a littb hetterj and was able to 
leave my hed, I itsed to sit in an arm-cliaiT 
at the ^vindow, looking at the horsf^s feeding 
in the eourt* Tlic easements opposite be- 
loD2;ed to the honse of the Greek eonsnl, 
and a lovely girl (I know not whether his 
wife or daughter) was constantly to be seen 
sitting- at one of them, occupied by her em- 
broidery. Her raven hair, plaited across 
her high w4ute forehead, hung m luxu- 
riant tresses over lier shoulders, while a 
small cap of silver lace was fitted to the 
croT^m of her head. She wore a tight bodice, 
highly ornamented with spangles, displaying 
to advantage the perfect symmetry of her 
fig^ure. An older woman, dressed equally 
richly, was almost always with her, and ap- 
peared very jealous of any one looking that 
way. Once^ as she was sitting alone upon 
the divan, with her back turned towards 
the wiiidoWj a young man entered at the 
opposite door; he was equally handsome, 
with eyes that almost matched her own. 
He walked up, kissed her hand, seated 
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him&clf by her side, and T soon heard them 
in earnest conversation. Presently I saAv 
the elder woman appear, and immediately 
the young girl rose from her seat, bowed 
to her guest, and quitted tlie room. I 
saw several of these little pantomimes, which 
interested me much. 

One davj wlicn G. returned from a walk^ 
he told me he had seen, in the unfrequtmted 
street:^ of the town, several vveasek* with bells 
fastened round their throats. This seemed 
so very singular , that he inquired the reason. 
He was told that it was the custom here 
to keep tame w^easels, and, after attaehiog 
a hell to their necks to let them run about 
the house, to frighten away the rat.s. 

I never could have believed that certain 
other tiny animals ever existed any where 
hi such numbers as they do in Egypt. Even 
in tbis really clean rind comfortable hotel 
they are perfectly terrific. I was rather 
fortunate in my room ; but one day^ when 
I was carried into a bed in an arljoiiiing 
apartment for change of air, I wan quite 
horrified by the numbers I saw crawling 
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from TiTider tlie pillow, and in all directions* 
AtiY tliiiia^ of wood is sure to be infested 
with tbenij consequently the bedsteads are 
of iron and the floors stone ; but then they 
take refuge in the chairs and tables. 

As the time drew near for us to proceed 
to Alexandria J in order to be ready for the 
English steamer^ w^e began to he uneasy 
about our means of getting- there. We had 
paid our pass age- money at Suez ; but as all 
the other passeng^ers liad gone^ and we alone 
were left, thev did not think it worth while 
to send their little steamer down expressly 
for MS, hut g^ave U5 the choice of either 
waiting for the Bombay steamer's passengerSj 
or going down the river in one of the Nile- 
boats- did not like either of these 

plans : 1 was not well enough to undertake 
the forced journey of the firsts and the last 
would veiy likely have taken ug five days, as 
the river was extremely low and It allow, 
and the wind contrary. Besides, had we not 
paid our money beforeliaiidj we might have 
hired a boat at half the price. 

However J just as we had decided to make 
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the "best of the boat, and G. had gone down 
to B lilac to see it made as comfortal>le 
possible, the little steamer J ack-o'- Lantern 
came up, and, having found two other pas- 
sengers, it was agreed that we should go 
by her. 
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CHAPTER I. 

July ISfh Th^ day had now amvcd 

for us to continue our Journevj and I rejoiced 
at itj although ten days ago I thought it 
impossible to make up my mind to tj^uit 
Cairo without having explored all the won- 
ders in its yicinity. But such is the sub- 
duing effect of illiiesB, that it converts even 
a palace mto a prison ; it takes from life 
not only its e very-day interest^ but that 
interest which is more rarely and more 
strongly excited. 

Thus the thoughts of breathing the sea- 
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air, and gcttiiig nearer my journey's end, 
made nic long to find myself at Alexandria, 
and quit Cairo without regrett 

We had the same diflBculty as at Suez 
about the exchange of money. The hotel- 
bill was made out in piastres, one hundred of 
which are equal to a sovereign ; but they 
would ortlv take them at ninetv-nine, and 
English bank-notes at ninety -four in the 
pound ; rupees at scYcn and a half piastres 
each. This vv as a great loss^ and I think in 
some degree unfair, as we had always under- 
stood the board and lodcfin*? was ten shil- 
lings per diem for each person, exclusive of 
extras, wine, &c, ; and, the hill being ren- 
dered m piastres^ we paid considerahly more, 

I looked out of the window into the yard, 
and watched the camels load ins- to take 
down our baggage to the steam-boat. I 
never miss an opportunity of observing these 
interesting ere at u res j so docile, so graceful, 
and vet so statelv in all their movement^^. 

There were only two camels to curry all 
our boxes and a great many others* They 
were both finej Ijirge, handsome animals. 
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When I looked out, one was crouched on the 
ground, and the other wa^ standing gating 
on, apparently with an eye of pity. The 
first remained very quiet while they were 
tying on tho principal part of his load ; 
but when they piled box upon box, long 
after he had got as much on his hack as he 
could conveniently support, he began turning 
his long neck from side to side, uttering at 
the same time a gurgling sound approaching 
almost to a groan. He appeared a3 if ini- 
ploring mercy of the pitiless men who were 
loading him beyond his strength ; hut it was 
in vain : they w^ere not satisfied until they 
had heiiped up a complete mountain, and 
then motioned the camel to ristj. At first 
he made two or three vain attempts, but at 
length, with a great struggle and much assist- 
ance, raised himself on his knees, a second 
brought him on bis hind legs, and he then 
rose altogether ^ but he could not he said to 
stand upright, for the load on his hack 
evidently made his legs bend beneath him. 
lie was now led off groaning, while the other 
was made to he down in his place, after 
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some resistance on his part, for lie seemed 
to be aware of tht? sufferings of his com- 
panion. 

All beings in readiness^ I niounted niy 
covered eliairj which was hung the wrong 
ways to avoid meeting the wind j hnt the sun 
shone so in my eyes, I wa^ soon obliged to^ 
have it changed. 

In crossing the sqnare we met the Gu- 
yemor of Cairo, in a little low phaet(>n5 
drawn hy a pair of ponies : he wjis a vene- 
rable -looking uld man J with a white beard* 

The road from Cairo to Bnlac, its port im 
the Nile, a distance of about two miles, is 
raised several feet above the surroundinjr 
country, annually overfly) w^n by the river* 
It was early morning when we traversed 
it, and it presented a very lively scene, 
being thronged with peasants and country- 
men bringing fruit and vegetables to the 
city, on camels or donkeys^ but more fre- 
quently on their own heads. We met 
several w^timen, oaeh WT.th a Imge water- 
melon on her head, and a smaller one in 
both hands. Crowds of people of both sexes 
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were emploj^ed in makiitg cakes of canicl- 
dung, and spreading them to bake in tlie 
sun ; sovcral acres on both side^ the road 
were covered mth it ; it forms the principal 
article of fuel amongst the lower orders. 

I believe the modern Egyptians are a 
most idle and indolent race, and if they 
were not compelled by isome .mean?? they 
would almost netrlect t.t> sow the seed on 
the jrround nature has so richly prepared 
for it. But then J again, it must be remem- 
bered that what they sow^ they do not reap, 
and they often find themselves starvinj?^ in 
the midst of plenty. Neither they nor their 
families profit by their labour : the taxes 
are not only exorbitant, but their toil fjroes 
immediately to fill the coffers of a t^i'aimical 
government* Although It cannot he denied 
that Mohammed Ali is a great man, and 
one of the most prominent characters <}f the 
age, still he is esserttially a tyrant, and 
carries on his government as tyranti^ usually 
do : he sends out his officers and comp^ds 
his subjects to work for him^ whetlier they 
wiU or not, giving them nominally the paltry 
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stipend of one piastre^ per day, but which 
he ofteii delays paying for a year or more. 
Such is the case just now. 

An instance of the cruelty too often 
practised towards these poor creatures i^^as 
forcibly brought before us this morning: 
near one side of the road we were passing 
we observed a number of peasants digging 
up the ground, and large stones with which 
it was intersected, in the form of a circle, 
probably to make a well ; as the earth was 
thrown out, they carried it away in baskets 
on their heads. It appeared to be very hard 
work, yet meOj women, and children, were 
employed indiscriminately. In the centre of 
the group stood three of the Pasha*s over^ 
seers, armed with whips of rhinoceros hide ; 
these they dealt right and left upon the 
poor unoffending creatures, as they returned 
with their empty baskets from depositing 
their loads. One woman in particular, who 
was in a state of suffering that might bave 
even excused her from any labour, suppli- 
cated for Tuercy, and to our horror we saw 

* TwopeDce-balfpendY, 
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the upheld lash descend upon her. I am 
told many of tht^ poor people in the Pasha*fi 
employ die daily of starvation. 

And jet Mohammed Ali has done many 
and great things for Egypt t he has in- 
creased its consequence as much as it is 
possible for a tributary power* He has 
elevated his mind above the prejudices of 
his sect, and has not only created great 
public works that will carry down his 
name honoured to posterity, but has strenu- 
ously exerted himself to promote education 
amongst his subjects. 

The first thing that struck us* when about 
to enter Bulac, was a large handsome build- 
ing on the hill : thisj we were toldj was the 
Pasha's school for teaching architecture, 
mechanic's, surveying, and drawing. The 
latter art is against the Moos'lim creed, as 
they are expressly forbidden to make repre- 
sentations of any thing; but Mohammed 
Ali considers it so essentially important^ 
that he has silenced his conscience upon 
that score, and is doing all he can to 
promote the study of it. These schools 
B 2 
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were first huilt and established by Mr, 
Galloway, brother to the British merchant 
of that name in Alexandria. The Pasha 
has, in consequence J created him a Bey. 

Bulae seems to be a very flourishing^ 
industrious little town, and appears to be 
rather more modern than Cairo* There are 
several shops of pottery-ware^ where the 
porous coohng chatties we had so much 
admired are sold by wholesale, and many 
grotesque and beautiful vases of the same 
material were exposed to view. I observed 
numbers of people employed In making 
baskets* Almost eyery other building is a 
ceffce-house, where groups of Turks sat 
smekmg their jnpes at the door^ and sipping 
their morning cup of coffee. The shore of 
the river was crowded with boats, either 
building or re]>airing. 

As it was low Nile, we had to make a 
steep descent down the bank to reach the 
water. It was not till then that 1 observed 

The Jack- o*- Lantern," dignified by the 
name of Hill and Co/s steam-boat. I never 
beheld any thing so ridiculous : it was 
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merely one of the coiBmon boats that ply 
on the river^ with a hoiler and paddles 
added to it. The two funnels were hissing 
with steam, and I felt, on entering it, as if 
going into a caldron. It certainly must be 
the smiillest steam-boat extant. However, 
when we entered the little cabin built upon 
the deck, and the ^^till smaller one for two 
ladies beyondj we began to think better of 
the craft, as all seemed very nicely ar- 
rangedj and we, with the exception of tw^a 
Italians, were the only pa^ssengers — a gi^cat 
comfort* The Nile, too, being so low just 
now^ we had less chance of running aground 
than in a larger boat, like those of the 
Oriental Company, or of tlie Pasha* The 
windows of the ladies^ cabin were provided 
both with Venetian blinds and glass* 

Bulac has rather an imposing effect from 
the river : the Customdiouse and t^vo or 
three large public biiil<!ings (the former a 
very handsome pile) face tliis direction* The 
opposite bank is a large islaiidj well planted 
vnth date- trees, and I discovered a country 
kiosk peeping from amidst the foliage. The 
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river seemed quite alive with Taany-forined 
and many-coloured boats sailing both up 
and down itj their picturesque sails, crossing 
each other, make them look at a little dis- 
tance almost hke butterflies skimming over 
the water* 

At length the signal for starting was 
given : " Whiz, whijg," went the steam, and 
we found ourselves descending the river at a 
surprising pace. Some idea of the minute- 
ness of our boat may be formed when I say 
that she ortlv <lrew two feet and a half of 
water; she is jokingly described as of two- 
and-a-half Cairo-donkey-power. But we had 
no occasion to complain o? her want of 
spee<i 5 on the contrary, wc w^nt almost too 
quickly to view all we wished of the hanks 
of the river, in many places twenty feet above 
our heads. At high Nile, when these banks 
are on the jioint of overfJowing^ the descent 
of this interestinof river must be delightful. 

In about sis. miles we passed on the rights 
close under the walls of Shoohra pjdace and 
gardens* Beautiful trees were waving over 
them. Several rows of draw-welb followed 
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one after the other ^ these supply the mag- 
Bificent water- works of this fairy spot, I 
cannot say how tantalised I felt at not haying 
visited it : I had always intended, to do so^ 
but My illness cut short that and many of 
my other schemes. I have heard it de- 
scribed in the most enthusiastic terms of 
praise : labyrinths of bower- covered walksj 
flowers that grow as if in artificial Imnehes 
—so perfectly is everj^ thing kept ; and 
Greek gardeners^, dressed in unison with 
the scene ; fountains that are always flowing 
fresh from the Nile, nmrmuring in every 
shady recess i and an artificial lake, on 
w^hich the luxurious Pasha is rowed by the 
ladies of bis hharee'in. 

We had a g-ood view of the palace from 
the river : it is a large pile of white stone, 
but there is nothing very striking about it. 

The Nile winds in the most extraordinary 
manner ; we constantly saw, across a tongue 
of land, boats and sails close to us, that 
were in reality a mile further down the 
stream* The banks were generally of a dark 
brown clay, and we plainly distinguished the 
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different layers of soli dcpositetl year after 
year bv tlie fertiUsiEo^ strt^am. 

Every now and then a picturesque draw- 
well came in view: we pas&ed iinmbers of 
these during the day , and, as those on the 
banks of the Nile were the last we saw of 
the kind, I must endeavour to describe them, 
A deep chasm is cut in the high bank of 
the river ; at the top a large wheel is fixed j 
and kept coDstantly turning- by a couple 
of oxen. It is verv thi(;k, and famished 
mth a deep groove at the edge ; upon this 
a stron^r cord is hung, descending with 
a loop into the wat^^r ; severiil earthen 
pitchers are tied, about three inches apart, 
running round the whole length of the rope. 
Those at the bottom of the loop are, there- 
fore, constantly in the river. As the wheel 
turns the end is drawn up, and with it the 
pitchers full of water ; when they succes- 
sively reach the top, the turn of the wheel 
makes them throw their contents into a reser- 
voir prepared for the purpose ; and they 
then descend on the other side emptj-j with 
their mouths downwards, ready to fill again 
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when they reach the river. Thus there are 
constant series of full and empty pitchers 
ascending and descending in saccejssion. 
The water so raised is employed for the 
irrigation of the land, which is eyery where 
cnt into little channels for conducting; it all 
over the countrv* 

Many of these draw-w^ells would have 
made beautiful pictures, they w^crc so prettily 
situatedj and were, in general, accompanied 
by groups of peasants and cattle* The sketch 
of the well J with two little mosques, was a 
very pretty sceuCj and a grove of trees in 
the hack-ground heightened the efFe(it. 
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I was very sorry that the ri^er was so 
lovFj for it^ high banks prevented us seeing 
much of the fertile plain of tlie Delta* 
Taunted as the mast fruitful spot on theglohe. 
Evcrj"^ now and then, however, we saw large 
tracts covered with eottoUj wheat, Indian 
corn J and door* ah. There were a great 
many other cropSj but we eoiald not always 
distinguish the nature of them. In several 
parts we saw grass growing, at least eight 
feet high. 

Date- trees were in abundance ; the stem 
is much thicker thaii that of any of the 
palm-tribc I have seen, and has an outer 
covering of rough hark. The leaves are in 
width between those of the cocoa-nut and 
areca-nut trees. I'he fruit hangs in large 
clusters ; it was not ripe when 1 was in 
Egypt, hut, when it is, the colour is bright red. 

Water-melons are cultivated in every 
vacant spot of low^ land^ often on the sandy 
banks of the river itself. It is singular to 
see them growing ; many appeared to be 
three or four times the size of a man's head, 
and each bed was loaded with fruit. 
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During nearly the whole day we had 
occasional views of the mij^hty Pyramids* 
It seemed that, as long- as they were above 
the horizoD, no distance could shut them 
out ; there they still stood, their angular 
lines ciitting sharply agairtst the sky, long 
after the surrounding mountains were fading 
into Yapour. 

We met nnmbers of craft going both up 
and down the riyer^ in every variety of 
form, hut all adding to the picturcsqueness 
of the scene. Some were loaded with stone, 
others with timber and pottery^ware. Many 
appeared to be solely passenger- boat of 
that kind essentially called "Nile boats/* 
with high stem cabins covering half the 
deck. All hoisted the graceful latteen saiL 

Every moment we had reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our choice of a 
conveyance, for we passed hundreds of 
vessels aground, and even we were often so 
for several minutes^ hot the power of steam 
and our light weight carried us through 
without stopping. 

It was very ludicrous to watch the exer- 
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tions of the Egvptlao boatmen to get their 
vessels afloat, straining every nerve to no 
purpose. Many jumped ashore, and en- 
deavoured to tow them — ^no easy task for a 
couple of men, where the boat was laden 
with stone, and stuck firm in the mud. 

But the most singular scenes that we wit- 
nessed were the Egyptian vllUiges : numbers 
of these lie scattered on both banks of the 
river. They are generally built upon mounds 
of earth, either natural or artificial, to keep 
them above the water during the inundation 
of the Nile, when their only means of com- 
munication is by boats* They are the most 
extraor din aryd coking habitations I ever be- 
held; huddled together as closely as pos- 
sible, and built almost upon each other. 
Many of theui are high cones, appearing, at 
a little distance^ like so many bee-hives. 
They are all of unbaked clay, and the only 
entrance is by means of a small holoj which 
will admit but one person at a time, crawl- 
ing on all fours* Every bamlet is inter- 
spersed with date-trees. 

Many of these collections of huts might 
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be called, with equal truth, pigeon villagei^^ 
as well as human habitations. Where thiB 
is the case, almost every hut is eoniealj and 
of much greater elevation* On tlie top of 
each several chatties are inserted in the 
elay^ lai'ge enough to contain a pair of 
pigeons : tiie mouths of these arc left uo^ 
covered, and here tbey rear their young : 
the peasants occupying the lower part of the 
building. Many of these villages appeared 
quite swarming with their feathered inha- 
bitants ■ and they looked^ at a little distance, 
exactly like bees humming round their hives* 




This custom of domesticating pigeons is 
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common throughout Egypt ; even the vene- 
rablc antiquities of Thebes contribute to 
provide nests for them- I belieye some of 
the species arc esteemed sacred* Whenever 
W€ came to these hamlets j we were sure 
to see groups of the inhabitants lying- or 
sitting under the neighbouring trees, appa- 
rently in listless idleness. The certainty 
that they cim call nothing their own must, 
in.factj paralyse all industry and exertion- 

We passed numerous herds of extremely 
fine bufiFaloes, twice the size of those in 
Ceylon, and very handsomej with splen- 
did horns and large -boned legs. Seve- 
ral were bathing and rolling about in the 
river, which they seemed to enjoy exceed- 
ingly. We often brw them half-way across, 
with their noses and horns alone visible 
above the water. It was curious to watch 
these huge creatures climbing up and down 
the almost perpendicular banks ; I constantly 
expected to see one roll oyer, but they 
felt their way before them in the most 
careful possible manner, without making a 
single false step. 
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Eveiy now and then wc observed groups 
of magnificent Egyi^tian oiittle led down to 
water* Thev are lar^^er and finer than even 
our host English breed ; their colour is 
usually red. But the most singular thing of 
all was a flock of sbeep we oyertookj drink- 
ing from a low bank of sand* They seemed 
very thirsty, and were so intent on satisfying 
themselyes tluit they did not obiter ve the 
steamer until we came close> and then their 
fright was extreme ; they tuiul>led over each 
other, yaiidy endeavouring to climb the 
bank, which almost precipitated them into 
the water. 

As evening approached, all the boats wc 
passed were moored to the i^ide of the 
river for the night, — gencraDy close to a 
village. 

I had observed several small cockroaches 
peeping their heads from under the cushions 
during the day, and I consequently trembled 
as the evening drew near. My fears were 
not without foundation : for when G- made 
my bed upon one of the benches, we found a 
swarm of tJiem. He destroyed as many as 
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he could, but I felt them creeping- over me 
the whole night, 

July \Mh. — By day-break this mornmg 
we were Fou<ihj where we were to leave 
the steamer, and embark on the Malioudiah 
Canal for Alexandria. As soon as we had 
anchored, Carlos came to the cabin-door to 
say that the track-boat was ready, I hur- 
ried on my clothes as quickly as possible j but 
felt very cold, and shivery from the heavy 
dew that had faheo during- the night ; and 
which, although the glass windows were 
closed, had penetrated into the cabin, and 
made all our things quite wet. 

We were soon landed on the high mound 
of earth that separates the canal from the 
river ; here we took a last look at the Nile, 
roUing onw^ards to Rosetta. I felt quite 
sorry to leave it, although while on it I 
was too ill to enjoy myself* Tliere are 
several modern buihling-s on each hank, and 
probably this will soon become a more con- 
siderable place, as marking the terraintis of 
Mohammed All's noble undertaking. The 
embankment between the canal and the 
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river is about forty feet wide, Tbe former 
13 ontirely fed by tlie Nile^ tlie water being 
let in through sluices. It was lower than 
u&ual, as a portion has been lately cleaned 
out, and much water wasted, which canoot 
he rephjced until liigh Nile, Crowds of 
boats of all sizes and descriptions were at 
anchor 5 {riTiTig a flourislnng appearance to 
the place. 

The old native village of Atfc rises on a 
high bank on each side of the canal; It i& 
similar tOj though much larger than, any of 
those I have described on the banks of the 
Nile- I was glad of an opportunity of 
examining- nearer and more leisurely one 
of these curious settlements. The huts are 
built very closely togetherj tier above tier, 
there being scarcely room enough for one 
person to paiss between them. 

It had an eztraordjnarv effect to see the 
women threading the narrow lanes, as thev 
were all taller than the cones that consti- 
tuted the roofs of their dwellings. I ob- 
serred many of them open the tops, and 
look in as if it were an oven. Seyeral girls 



returning from the Nile with pitchers of 
water on their heads, walked^ on their way 
to their own habitationSj over the roofs of 
their neighbours'' houses, iiB if they had been 
so manv ant-hills, so Httle did they seem to 
impede their progress, I am sure the v^^bite 
ant-hills in Ceylon would have presented far 
more serious obst^icles. 




All the children (and some past the age 
of what are usually styled little children) 
were running about entirely deyoid of 
clothing. We observed a great deal of this 
in Eg}^t : men are often seen in the same 
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condition ; and the women of the lower orders, 
having concealed their heads and taecsj appear 
to think they have done all that is necessary* 
This is a great contrast with the compara- 
tively barbarous Cingalesej who ne\Ti' even 
bathe without some kind of covering. 

Our baggage and ourselves had been a 
long tim<3 aiTanged in the boatj but still 
there seemed no prospect of starting* On 
inquin, we found they were waiting to 
purchase milk for breakfast ; we preferred, 
however, substituting egg- whip and proceed* 
ing inixnediately* So the signal for departure 
was given* 

The track-boats are very long and narrow^ 
constructed in a similar mamjc]', G\ says, to 
those used upon the Irish canals. The one 

were in was divided into three rooms^ witli 
nai^row benches on each side ; it was very 
dirt\v and swarming- with cockroaches* We 
were towed by three horses, a man riding upon 
each. These men accompanied us the ivhole 
way to Alexandria^ but we changed horses 
eight times* Our progress w^as very tedious, 
owing to the number of boats, draw-wells, 
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and bridges that came in our way, — at every 
one of these obstructions the po5;tilion on the 
last horse was obliged to dismount, to un- 
fasten the tow-rope, causing great delay. 

The banks of the canal arc very high, 
and entirely intercept all view of the sur- 
rounding country ; there is a narrew track 
half-way up, on each side, that would barely 
admit of two horses abreast. An astonishing 
number of large boats are constantly sailing 
up and down ; and one is struck every 
moment with the utility as well as the 
magnificence of this great work, conimGnced 
and executed in the short space of six wrecks, 
by £^0,000 men, who worked night and day 
until its completion. It is, upon an average, 
90 feet wide, and forty -eight miles in length. 
The celerity of its creation would appear 
incredible in any country where labour is 
not forced* But whatever might be the 
means employed by Mohammed Ali in thig 
great undertaking, the Mahoudiah Canal 
will carry down his name with honour and 
gratitude to succeeding generatians. 

About half-way on the right-hand side 
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we passed several large encatDpineiits of 
soldiers. The tents were pitched in small 
separate divisions, and we observed a horse 
picketed with each. Every tent was piled 
round Tvlth loose bricks and stories. They 
were in regular lines, and j^reat order 
appeared to prevail within the camp, al- 
though there were very few officers. The 
subordination of the troops is wonderful, 
considering they arc two years in arrear of 
pay. 

I observed several erections^ having the 
appearance of Martello towers* The clraw- 
wells on the canal are different from those 
of the Nile. They are worked by oxen in 
the same way, but the wheels are upon a 
level with the stream ; these are bellow, and 
in turning become filled with water, w*hieh 
they empty as they revolve, by means of a 
cavitVj into a trough, that conveys it to the 
adjacent fields* 

We remarked, also, another verj^ original 
method of irrigating the land. The bank 
was cut into three steep steps ; on two of 
these a small pool or cistern was foraied, 
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while the upper one constituted the end of 
the irrigating" channel. On either side of 
each step ^itood a couple of men, lioklinjj 
a Corel, with a round baf^ket hanging from 
it At a signal givenj the two men nearest 
the canal simultaneously swung the cord^ 
which filled the hasket with water, while 
a sudden jerk in the contrary direction 
emptied it into the cistern. This movement 
was continued hack wards and forwards so 
qui<^kly, that one aJmost lost sight of the eord 
and hasket. As soon as the first cistern 
contained sufficient water, the next set of 
men began to put their hasket in itiotionj in 
order to fill the one above ^ and this was 
afterwards, in its turn, raised by the upper 
men to supply the irrigating stream. It 
had altogether a very singular and pretty 
effect, 

I found one of our Italian fellow-pas- 
sengersj with whom I had entered into 
conversation yesterday, spoke French very 
well. He told me he had resided in Egypt 
twenty-five yearSj and gave nie some vci-j- 
interesting details relative to the country. 
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Amongst other things^ I spoke of the op- 
pression of the government iind the tyranny 
of the Pasha. He assented, but said it 
would he next to impossible to govern 
without it, as the people are so idle, so 
trea<:herouj3, and so deceitful. Their wa^its 
are feWj a daily portion of door^ah bread and 
a few onions being all they care for ; and, 
unless compellefl to work, their fruitful land 
would remain barren, as they prefer revel- 
ling in liritless idleness to taking the trou- 
ble of even scattering the seed upon a soil 
that never requires the plough. Besides, 
he remarked, they are not really so poor 
as they appear j the only i;sc they make of 
mon^y is to board and hide it, often dying 
w-ithout imparting the secret of their trea- 
sure to their elnldren* 

"I was once,** continued the Italian, 
** witness to a curious gccne^ strongly indi- 
cative of this feeling* I accompanied the 
tax-gatherer through a poor-looking village, 
\vhere he was collecting the rates. ^V^e en- 
tered a but more wretched, if possible, than 
the generality of them* The officer ad- 
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dressed himself to the owneiv and demanded 
the dues. The man, falling on his knees j pro- 
tested that he and his family were starving, 
and without a single ^ fud^dali' to buy a bat 
of bread ; how tlien could he pay the tax ? 
He implored in the most piteous manner 
to be forgiven* The officerj however, was 
inexorable, and, calling in some men hired 
for the purpose^ told them to give the poor 
wretch a certain number of stripes. His 
orders were obeyed, but the peasant, although 
w-ri thing w^ith paiuj still persisted he was 
penniless* The beating' continued, and at 
the end of two days things were in the same 
state- I then interfere dj" continued the 
Italian, '*and implored racrcy for the poor 
sufferer ; but the ovei*seer said it woub! not 
doj he was sure the money would be paid 
in course of time. And so it was ; for after 
six days' persecution, when he could hear the 
lash no longer, the mm dug a hole in the 
floor of the hut^ wlierc to my sm-prise he 
had secreted gold and silver coin to a large 
amount. I could relate maiiy similar in- 
stances J and, were it not for the system of 
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compulsion, Moliainmcd Ali would be un- 
able to raise a single tax. As it is, iiftcr 
he has paid tlit^ larj^ri^ annual tribute to the 
Turkish emperor his coffers are so low^ 
that he frequently ha^ not the money to 
pay his troops* But those that can wait 
are sure to be paid in the end/' 

We were detained nearly an hour by a 
very untoward accident ; the postilion on 
the last horse having dismountedj just as 
they were going over a bridge, the animal 
beinn^ blind, fell through a hole into a 
deep pit several feet below. After endea- 
vouring for a long time to haul him np 
with ropes, they at length got him out 
through the canal, and, strange to savj 
m3i:njured. 

Our next stoppage was rather a singular 
one. We were passing a herd of buffaloes, 
bathing and wallomng in the water, when 
^he tow-rope became entangled in the horns 
of one of them, tlie only part above water* 
The poor anlmalj as soon as he found him- 
self drawn forcibly forward by the horns, 
began to kick and plunge violently^ and his 
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rage becanie &o great, that it was with con- 
siderable <lifficiilty he was released. 

In approaching Alexandria we passed 
several large new- built houses, quite in the 
European style, and soon after the canal 
tccame bounded on each side by a walL 

We landed under some large acacia- trees, 
where, my chair haying been harnessed to a 
couple of donkeysj we proceeded to the town^ 
a distance of tAvo miles. The animals were 
quite a different class from our friends the 
Cairo donkeys, being sullen and sulkj like 
those of Europe, 

Our road lay through a desert tract, cn- 
liyened every now and then by dwarf vine* 
yards, hedged in by the common bamboo* 

At length a turn in the road brought us 
in view" of the blue Mediterranean, and, 
though I had never been on its shores be- 
fore, I felt comparatively at home. Between 
us rose Diocletian's, or Pompey's, stately 
Pillar, and Cfeopatra's Needle. High sand- 
banks interrupted all fartJicr view of the 
successor to the capital of the Ptolemies* We 
soon after entered the gates of Alexandria^ 
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traversed a lon^ dusty road, crossed the 
Great Square, and arrived at tho English 
hotel We found t}ie aecominodatioti very 
bad, as the best rooms were already taken. 
A fellow-passenger, who was living in the 
French liotel opposite, kindly offered us his 
apartments there, whicli wt gladly accepted j 
the sitting-room Tvas a very gay little apart- 
ment, looking into the square* 
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July 15th, — I was too ill to leave my 
rooTii all day, but, as tlic windows looked 
into the Great Square, I found abundant 
amuseinent in watching the motley multitude, 
gathered from all nations of the globe, that 
were constantly passing and repassing be- 
fore me- 

Modera Alexandria, especially that quar- 
ter of it which I am now speaking of^ offers 
nothing to reroind one either of the city 
which ranked as second in the ancient world, 
or of a modern Mohammedan capital. The 
houses^ and all the buildlugs surrounding 
tho Great Sr^uare, including the palaces of 
the various consulsj Iiave been built within 
the last ten vcars^ un^ler tlie direction of 
Ibrahim Pasha^ the heir to the Egyptian 
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throne, to wliom the)' bcl<Kig3 and wlio lets 
them out to their present occupiers^ prin- 
cipally European mcrcJiants. The area is 
in the shape of a long pai-allelograrn, ^vith 
a handsome fountain in the centre in the 
form of an ebelisk. The houses arc built 
as regularly as those iti Park Crescentj and 
arc two stories high above the porte cocMre : 
thej^ all have French wiiulows^ provided T^dth 
green Venetian shutters. The whole appear- 
ance is so completely European^ that one 
initiht almas t imagine one's ml^ in a fashion- 
able watcring--placc in Eng-land or France. 

Carriages of every description, filled with 
smartly dressetl ladies^ jirc to be seen driving 
about at all lioursj a sight never witnessed 
at CairOj vrhere there are no streets wide 
enough to admit a carriage. The few Eu- 
ropeans who reside in the hitter city mostly 
wear tlie Turkish costume ; but here, tail- 
coats and round hats are seen as frequently 
as the flowing ckoopta'n and scarlet fez. 
Jews, Turks, Armenians, the fair-haired 
inhabitants of the Ionian Isles, Circassians, 
Arabs, with here and there an Abvssinian 
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or a Nubian slayc, are mixed lieterogene- 
oualy -vvith EDglish, Frencli^ Germans, Rus- 
sians, arid Italians, At one moment passes 
a stately Turk, mounted on his ricMy capari- 
soned charger ; in another^ half-a-doi:eii 
British tai^s, just escaped from the ship, 
whose name is attached to their low-crowned 
hats, rush by him with a shout, urj^ing their 
donkeys to increased speed. Then a sheree'fj 
in iiis dress of holy green, is accosted hy a 
Christian friar, in his cowled gown of hrown 
surge, with his rosary hy his side. 

The few Egyptian ladies who ventured to 
pass through this &cene of European innoya- ^ 
tion hurry on at a quicker pace, and draw 
their veils more securely down, as they en- 
counter the gaze of so many unbelievers. I 
have observed that the women of the middle 
class at Alexandria wear, instead of the 
plaid hliab'-arah used in Cairo, one of a 
coarse white woollen material, almost like 
flamicl, and a white instead of a hlack 
face-veil : this has altogether a VC17 singular 
appearance. 

The cameb arc much smaller thaii those 
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111 tlie interior, atitl appear quite of an in- 
ferior breed ; they are used only as Leasts 
of burden. Just now Mohammed AM is 
carrying on some building and improve- 
ments near the harbour, and an immense 
number of these patient animals have been 
put in requisition* I sec hundreds of theni, 
tied to each other, passing by, in long^ 
strings, every hour : it is quite heart-rend- 
ing to see how ill they arc treated* They 
loolc^ ni most InstaiiceSj half starved, with 
their bones eoining through tlieir skin ; they 
are always cruelly overloadedj sometimes 
with hu^e stones, tied toofether in a net on 
either side ; 'dt others, witli long planks and 
trunks of small trees, projecting so far before 
and behind, that the poor animals look as if 
they were abnost oyerbalaneed. Yet they toil 
on without resistance, althaugli their slender 
legs appear to bend mider the loaii on their 
backs, and everv now and then, uttering a 
moaning sound, as if to reproach their 
taskmasters. Sometimes they lie down, from 
sheer exhaustion, and refnse to rise* 

Jul?/ iGtL — Early this morning the air 
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resounded with martial music, upon the 
occasion of a guard of honour, attended by 
a faautl, proceediDg to the house of the new 
French Consul General, who had just landed 
at Alexandria, and was going in state to pay 
his first visit to the vice-regal coiart. We 
saw the procession as it passed hefure our 
windows. First, came a number of officers 
of state, dressed in embroidered jackets of 
black cashmere, with full trousers of the 
same material, terminated by ornamented 
leggings or gaiters, and red morocco shoes* 
They wore on their heads the usual red fez 
of the conn try J with a long purple silk 
tassel haiiG;incr from the crown. Each of 
these functionaries displayed an ornamented 
scymeter, without which no Turkish gcntle- 
man^s dress is considered complete. Nest 
followed the band, composed entirely of 
brass instruments, apparently of European 
manufacture, Tliey performed several 
marches and other pieces of music exceed- 
ingly well ; hut it seemed almost incon- 
ffruouB to hear the notes of hai'monv and 
martial excitement produced by the breath 
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of these grave MussuImeB. None but. the 
master miiid of Molianimed Ali could have 
achieved such a eoiiquest over their rehgious 
scruples and lethargic temperament, which 
have hitherto placed an apparently insur- 
mount ahle harrier between them and know- 
ledge, and kept the Turks and Egyptians so 
much in arrear of civilij^ation. 

Immediately after the hand foHowed a 
large hody of infantry ^ in heavy marching 
order, with their knapsacks on their backsj 
and their officers with drawn swords. They 
marched in three divisions. Every one is 
surprised at the g^ood order and discipline 
of the Egyptian army. I am not a com- 
petent judge of this, but I mu&t say I think 
their appearance anything but imposing, and 
their dress I should imagine very inconve- 
nient for soldiers. Their summer costume, 
the only one 1 have seen, consists of a white 
cotton jacket, and full trousers of the same 
material, the legs of these being only di- 
vided Tielow the knee have very much the 
appccirauce of petticoats, tucked up out of 
the way ; white leggings and red shoes com- 
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pletc this part of their costume. Their 
heads are coyeretl with red cloth skulhcaps^ 
the cross- belts, eartouchc-hoxes, and firelocks 
are carried the same as by European troops* 
The dress of the oificers only differs in hcing 
of very dark green cloth. 

After the guard of honour came the pretti- 
est part of the procession, consisiting of 
about eiirlitecn of the Fasha^'s led hor&es. 
All of these beautiful little Arab steeds were 
caparisoned in the most costly style ; their 
saddles and saddle-cloths^ which nearly 
covered them, were composed of crimson 
aitd black Tclyet and cloth of gold. They 
were all nearly erpially handsome, but tw^o 
tliat I particularly admired^ and were sur- 
passingly magnificent^ I ^vill attempt to 
describcu The first was a chestnut horsBj 
of perfect form and action ■ the saddle was 
of crimson velvctj thickly ribbed by gold 
embroidery j the safl die-cloth was entirely 
of cloth of gold, embossed with bullion, and 
studded with large gems, sparkling in the 
sun and reflecting- rays of the ruby, emerald, 
and sapphire. Jewelled pistols were stuck 
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mto the holsters; the headpiece was varie- 
gated red, graen, and hluc, and emhr aider ed 
to match, and golden tassels hung from 
every part. 

The other was a loTely grey charger, of 
surpassing heauty ; lie was caparisoned, if 
possible^ even more splendidly than the 
first. The saddle he carried was of black 
velvet J contrasting beau tif ally with the colour 
of his silken coat i it was likewise embroid- 
ered in gol<l, and the saddle-cloth was almost 
too dazzling to look at. The pretty crea- 
tures pranced about ns if proud to shew 
themselves off to the best advantage. The 
trappings of all terminated in two gold 
tassels, reaching nearly to the gi'ouiid, giviog 
a most gi^aceful finish to the whole turn out- 

The French Consul now^ followed in a 
barouche and pair; a numerous train of 
carriages succeeded, with his attach and 
attendantSj but all of a mean description. 
The gentlemen w^ere dressed in the costume 
of the Freiicli court. 

In a couple of hours the procession re- 
turned, in the same order in which it ^vent. 
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The whole was a gorgeous sight, aiid re- 
minded me of the enchanted tales in tlie 
** Arahian Nights/* whieh took place under 
the same eternal sunBhirie ^uid cloudless skies. 
But here the likeness ceases ; unlike Cairo, 
modem Alexaiidria, with its straight rows 
of white ho uses J cannot make one dream of 
the city of the Caliphs, the poetic Bjigdad, 
the mere name of which conjures up so 
many Yivid tales of magic and magnificence. 

I cannot forbear to note do^™ here a little 
trait so truly characteristic of the manners of 
the oewly made officers of the Pasha's infant 
armY^ which I obserycd when the troops 
passed this morning* A suhaltcm, who 
appeared particularly conscious of his own 
importance, and held bis drawn sword with 
a sort of brayo air, as if he was on the 
defensiye^ suddenly turned it, and at the 
same time raised bis unoccupied hand to 
bis face J rmd used it^ 1 am shocked to say, 
as a substitute for a pocket-handkerchief^ 
that article, I suppose, not being Included 
in his smart uniform* 

Jiil;^ 17ilu — Mohammed Ali passes 
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tlirough the Sqiiare cvei-y dav, on his way 
to a ^mall kiosk and garden he has on the 
banks of the ea.nal, where he spends a few 
hours of relaxation and enjoys his layourite 
am OS em en t of smokmg. I had a very good 
Tiew of him to-day^ as he wa^ driving slowly 
by in a low berlin, drawn by four hertzes. 
The carriage was lined with crimson silk, 
and there, squatting upon one of the broad, 
low seats, sat the Viceroy of Egypt, cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary eharacter 
of the day, and one wha, in after a^es, 
will take his rank amongst the highest 
geniuses of our era* fertile as it has been 
with prodigies. By his side sat his youngest 
son J a beautiful little fiiir-h aired boy, of 
about eight or ten years old. He is a gi-eat 
pet of the Pasha's J as might easily be seen 
by the familiar way with which the little 
fellow was playing with the dagger that was 
stuck in his fatlier^s girdle, and by the 
various antics he was performing in the car- 
riage with impunity. Sometimes I have seen 
the boy riding by the side of the carriage, 
which then always proceeds at a foot-pace. 
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mounted on a large horse, too wide almost 
for his little legs, an<l an attendant walking 
on each side of hijTi, w-hile Mohammed Ali 
Is constantly tn be seen looking out of the 
window^ with evident delight. On the oppo- 
site seat of the carriage usually &at two of 
the officers in waiting. 

The countertance of the Pasha appeared 
to me one of the most benign and dignified 
I had ever beheld, nor could I trace In his 
expression any of those dark shades of bar- 
barism and untamed pasisions wMch have 
clouded his otherwise o^lorious and enli^^ht- 
cncd reign. His eye is very commanding 
and intelligent ; his forehead lofty and open, 
and his nose aquiline. He wears his beard 
very long and thick, and it is as white as 
snow. He i^ rather below the middle size, 
and somewhat fhll in figure, 

Mohammed Ali certainly looks luucli 
younger than he is, for I have been assured 
by his own physician, with w-hom I have 
since become acquainted, that he is not 
much less than ninety years old- But he is 
in full health and vigour ; all his senses are 
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tmiinpaired^ and he docs not potisess any 
of the infii'mities of age. His dress is 
usually the t^imple militai*y cestome of the 
countrv, and he wears on his head the uni- 
Ycrsal red fez. It is to he hoped that he 
will outlive his son. and presumptive eue- 
cessor Ibrahim^ who is already a gi*6y- 
headed old manj and, judging by what he 
has hitherto shewn of his character, is 
blood-thirsty, higoted^ and not likely to 
carry on the good work of reform and civi- 
lisation so ably commenced by his father* 

S'fud Pasha, Mohammed All's son by an- 
other wife, isj on the contrary, exceedingly 
amiahlcj talented, and well educated; he 
speaks botli English and French fluently. 
He came down the Nile from Cairo to 
Alexandria in a steamer witli our fellow^- 
passongcrs, and entered into conyersation 
with so much ease and intelligence, that 
they were quite delighted with him. Every 
one agi^ces that he the successor of the 
talents of his father, and that it would be 
better for Egypt "^^'ere he also to succeed to 
his dominions* 
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The approach of the Pashrx is always 
known by a number of att^^ndants on horse- 
back, who ride furiously on in fronts not so 
mach to clear the way^ as to make a display 
of their horses and horsemanship. Imme- 
diately behind the royal carriage rides his 
express, momited upon a fleet dromedary, 
in readiness to start with despatches to the 
remotest part of his dominions ; afterwards 
follows his pipe-bearerj carrying two or three 
magnificent shi brooks ; then comes a servant 
mounted on a mule, ^^^th a pile of rich 
carpets and a small brazier, as his highness 
always brings with him the light Tvith which 
to ignite his pipes. Some little distanct^ in 
the rear follow the gentlemen and oflicors in 
waiting, all mounted on beautiful and richly 
caparisoned horses. 

July 1 — We w^ere delighted to-day by 
the sight of young Houssein Bey, one of the 
Pasha's sons, and next brother to the little 
fellow I saw yesterday. He rode throiigh 
the square, mounted on a powerful gi^ey 
horse, managing it in the most surprising 
manner. He is not more than eleven years 
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old J and small of liis age, but very hand- 
some, and the mo^^t spirited and courageous 
boy I ever saw. He liad previously ridden 
past (accompanied by his suite) at a hand- 
gallop ; he sat with so much ease, and ap- 
peared to have such a perfect command of 
hifi horsBj as to attract our admiration. 

But as he returned from his ride, anxious, 
I suppose, to shew himself oflF to the best 
lid vantage to the numerous strangers who 
were looking at him, he suddenly turned his 
horse's head, at the same time spurring and 
giving him the reins, and in art instant he 
was galloping like lightning away from his 
attendants, who stopped their horses^ and 
stood motionless, evidently very much * 
alarmed* As soon as he had ridden at the 
top of his speed as far as the fountain, he 
suddenly reined in, und then shot oflF again, 
forming circles and squares, turning and 
twisting his powerful horse as if it were a 
mere toy, although his little arms and legs 
looked scarcely big and strong enough to 
manage a moderately si^ed pony. The met- 
tle of the animal was now completely raised, 
and he began curvetting and prancing about 
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in a fearful manner, but our little hero ap- 
peared all the better pleased^ and exhibited 
his skil] to perfection. When he thought 
he had shewn oflF suffitiientlv, ht^ turned 
round and darted away towards the palace 
at a furious pace. He was dressed in a 
fjreen jacket J full white trousers, and feZj 
and wore a little sword girded round his 
waist. His saddle and saddle-cloth were of 
black velvet, embroidered with gold. 




Jidy l^th. — I was rather better this 
morningj and I took my fii^st drive in Alex- 
andria, We had a very nice open barouche^ 
hired at the hotels for seven francs the 
drive. 
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Wc drove first towards the quav^ hy sn 
unfinished sandy road, which appeared as if 
only lately reclaiined from the surrounding 
desf^rt. In our way wc passed the market 
appropriated to the feiralilis \ all connected 
with it, whether buyers or seller Sj appeared 
in the most abject and impoverished condi- 
tion. The principal articles exposed for sale 
were dooi^^ali cakes and rush baskets of sour 
curd, much eaten by all classes in Egypt, 

M^hcn we reacJicd the quay, all was bustle 
and confusion ; people hurrying in every 
direction, and camels heavilv laden with 
merchandize from every quarter of the globe. 
There are some very liandsomc buildings 
in this quarter ; the most striking amongst 
them are the Pasha's palace and the Custom 
House. I was not well enough to go over 
the former J but 1 am informed it is fi.tted up 
in the European style, and very handsomely 
furnished, A friend wlio saw it, told me 
the objects most worthy of notice w^ere the 
royal pipe-room, filled with sumptuous spe~ 
cimens of jewelled shib'ook& and hookahs, 
aud a magnificent table, lately sent by the 
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Pope as a present to the conqueror and 
defender of the Mooslim prophet/s tomb 
— rather singular person<nges to exchange 
pledges of frieodsliip. The table represents 
in mosaic all the ruins of ancient Rotriej aitd 
is considered a vhef-d (Eiwre of its kind. 

The site of the ancient Pharos of historic 
renown was pointed out to nne^ and near it 
a beautiful old Roman tower. flThe harbour 
is Tcry large and commodious, and at this 
moment contmns the whole of the Egyptian 
fleet, presenting quite a forest of masts. 
Certainly Mohammed Ali must be a won- 
derful man 3 to have undauntedly persevered 
amongst so many difficulties. His fleet has 
an imposing appear an cej and the ships^ at 
least to a superficial view, seem well con- 
structed ; but it is said they were put to- 
gether too hastily to ensure their sound- 
ness. Said Paslia has lately been appointed 
high admiral of Egypt. 

I am told the uaTj^ are in as much arrear 
of pay as the army, and one day, when tlie 
viceroy was driving along tlie quay, several 
hundreds of the sailors rushed forward^ 
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demaitding loudly money or bread* Mo- 
ll ammedj not the least intimidated, althougli 
they had clamorously stopped hi8 carriage 
and held his horses' heads, rose, and waving' 
his hand, ordered his officers to seize the 
ringleaders and pimish them. Whether the 
mob thought he had promised them redress, 
or whether they were really overawed, is not 
koDwn, Imt the vs^hole of them immediately 
returned to their duty. 

Besides the Pasha's vessels and steam- 
boatSj numbers of ships from every country 
were displaying their colours, adding much 
to the gaiety of the seene ; amongst these 
the Union Jack was very numerou^j ami the 
fine British man-of-war steamer Cyclops was 
one of the most conspicuous vessels. 

After pausing to gaze a I; this pretty seene, 
we continued our drive, and proceeded, first 
to the beautiful column known still bv the 
name of Pompey^s Pillar, although, from an 
inscription latterly discovered, it ha.s been 
ilisthictly pr()ved that it^n last dedication was 
in honour of tlic Emperor Dioelcsian, by a 
prefect^ or governor of Alexandria, who 
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bore the name of PompciuSj and not to the 
iiiertiorj^ of Pompcy tho Great, as was so 
long and erroDeouslv suppo&ed* Tliis mag- 
uiticont vestige of antiquity stands without 
the walls of modern Alexaiidrhi, and upon 
the border a of the great Libyan desert. 
The ground around it, now used as a buriaL 
place, con&ists of loose sand, raised into 
numerous uod variously sliaped eminencesj 
su|)posetl to derive tl)eir form frein the ruing 
of the city of the Ptolemies, which are 
imagined still to exist beneath. The extent 
of an amphitheatre and a large square can be 
distinetly traeed, ant! the ground immediately 
surrounding the pillar gives a hollow sound 
and has a tremulous motion when trod upon, 
attributed to siubterraneaai buildings. Com- 
paratively few excavatiotis luive been made 
in this interesting neighbourhood, which 
miffht afford such an abundant field for the 
learnedj and so rich a harvest for the an- 
tiquary. The complete disappearance of 
this far-famed city may be attributed to the 
effects of an earthquake, that swallowed up 
50,000 of its inhabitants and threw down 
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the loftiest of its buildings; and the con- 
stant driftintj of the sand has completed the 
work of annihilation* 

Th<^ colnnm itself^ standing alone und 
unshaken, as a fuueral monument to the 
eity it formerly adorned^ h the most beau- 
tiful thing of its kind I ever hehcld ; no 
pictures that I have seen do it justice in any 
degree. When approaching it from a little 
distance, it gives the idea of being almost of 
modern date, it looks so perfect and cuts 
so clear against the sky ■ but on nearing 
it a few slight cracks are perceptible, and the 
edges of the pedestal, worn round with agOj 
give it the stamp and charm of antiquity. 
The shaft is one solid block of Egyptian 
granite, or, as some suppose^ porphyry. It 
is about ninctv feet hif^hj and nine in di- 
amctcr, remarkably well cut, and very little 
injured by the eflFects of time. This is the 
part so justly admired, for the base and 
pedestal are inferior, and evidently do not 
match. 

It is quite distressing to see the great 
black letters whioh cover its beautiful polished 
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surface, traced by barbarous adventurers to 
commemorate their several feats of attalniuff 
the top of the column, thus defacing the 
fair face of this architectural gem of bygone 
^lorv. 

The capital^ which is Corinthian, adOs 
ten icet more to the height^ in addition to 
the pedestal of twelve feet, making it in all 
112 feet from the ground. It is a singular 
circumstance^ that the block on which the 
pedestal rests is inscribed on the four sides 
with hieroglyphs, and these figures and 
characters being inverted, shcw^ that it has 
been turned upside down, an incontestable 
proof that the stone must have belonged to 
some more ancient edifice, w^hich, in all 
probability, was in ruins before the pillar 
was erected in its present situation* 

One side of the pedestal has been shame- 
fully mutilated, by an attempt made some 
time ago by an Arab to blow it up, in order 
to find the treasure he supposed to be con- 
cealed beneath it. 

The view from the high ground upon 
which the pillar stands embraces tlie town 
D S 
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and harbours oF A lex and via, with the blue 
Mediterranean beyondj and the Bay of 
Ahoukir, rife with all its associations of 
bloodshed and f^^lory, the grave of the gallant 
Abcrcromhyj and of hundretJs of British 
heroes ; as altsO the scene of Nelson's 
triumph. 

To the left is the Lake Mareotis, of 
ancient name, and rendered famous in our 
days by the British, who, in the year 1800, 
cut the emhankments of the canal of Alex- 
andria, and thus admitted the watei's of the 
sea into the lake, overflowing in a few hours 
the pride of E^'pt and the w^ork of ages : 
an immense body of water continued to flow 
Tvith considerable yiolcnce for the space of a 
month. '"^ It is vv-orthy of notice, at the 
same time, that it (cutting the dyke) was 
suggested by the French; for in the pocket 
of General Roez, who was killed in the 
action of the 21st, there was found a letter 
written by Menou expressing- an apprehen- 
sion that the British would cut the embank- 
meut," " From that moment," says Sir 
llobert Wilson, it had become the fay on rite 
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object of the army, a&, by securing the left 
and part of its frontj the duty would be 
dimini&shed, the French cut off from the 
interior, and a new scene of operations 
opent?d/'^ 

On the right, and as far as the eye can 
reach, stretches an undulating extent of 
sandy desert ; and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are ouinerous tombs, each with 
aloes planted between the stones, 

Havino; satisfied ourselves for to dav with 
Pompey M Pillar^ we repaired to the carriagej 
a^ the wind was blowing very cold and sharp, 
notwithstanding the heat of the sun. We 
drove round outside the walk. In every 
direction might he traced the remains of 
the ancient city, scattered amongst heapis 
of sand* Piles of brick and mortar, with 
here and there a broken sliaft or mutilated 
capital, attest its bygone extent and splen- 
dour. 

In the course of the drive we passed a 

^ Vie^y of Ancknt and Modern Egypt, by the Ecv* 
Michael Kassdl, LL,D, 
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train of five or six carriages and pair, occu- 
pied by the ladies of the Pasha^s bharee'm. 
1 do not think their drive covild have done 
them much good, for, notwithstanding they 
were in clos>t^ carriages, the blinds were 
drawn carefully down, and m\:st have ex- 
cluded evt^ry breath of air. I saw one or 
two pair of bright eyes peeping from behind 
these, but the faees of all were veiled ; the 
pretty little boy I mentioned yesterday w-as 
riding by their side* One of the party was 
an elderly lady, a favourite wife of Moham- 
med Ali, and the only one oi his numerous 
hharee'm w^ho enjoys any of his society : she 
is represented as superior to the generality 
of Egyj^tian wT^men, possessing the accom- 
plishments of reading and WTiting, besides 
being a tolerable linguist. The viceroy 
spends an hour or two in her company every 
day, while she reads aloud to him in French 
or Turkish, 

We re-entered the tow^n by a different 
gate : in its vicinity are gigantic remains of 
the ancient walls and fortifications i immense 
fossesj partly filled up with sand and rub- 
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bislij and enormous vaults constructed as 
reservoirs of wtiter^ which are replenished 
by every inimdatioii of the river* Near this 
we saw the ruins of a Roman tower. 

The road we followed after entering the 
gate wa5 a very singular and Interestincv onci 
it appears to ha^e formed one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the ancient town. On hotli 
sides were fragments of stately marble co- 
lumnSj lying unregarded and neglected 5 they 
are supposed to be the remains of a magnifi- 
cent colonnade, extending between the gates 
of the Sun and Mood, and considered one of 
the greatest ornaments of the city- 

The ground in every direction, except 
here and there where it had been reclaimed 
for a small garden of the prickly peai% pre- 
sented a chaos of mounds of sand and brick. 
Whenever an excavation is made, a ruined 
pillarj a broken arch, or other vestige of 
some costly building that fomcrly occupied 
the site J but wliose name and date are 
entirely lostj is almost sure to ho found. 
When we passed, numbers of labourers were 
digging and carrying away the stones in 
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vai'ions parts, I particularly remarked and 
admired two magnificent marble shafts and 
capital J broken in half. 

We next visited Cleopatra's Needle, the 
second antiquity of Alexandi^ia that bears a 
name, and it^ equally celebrated with Pom- 
pey*s Pillar. This beautiful obelisk is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Thebei^, 
with its fellow now Ijing^ prostrate by it& 
Eidfd, to adora the entrance of the palace 
of the Ptolemies. They are composed of 
opranitej and coyered with hierog^lyphics. 

It is sing^alar that the more ancient capi- 
tal, which w-as robbed to adorn its rival, 
should now ^itand erect, and attesting its 
own splendour, while its successor is levelled 
and all but buried in oblivion, excepting- 
from the almost imperishable monuments it 
had stolen from its elder sister. Yet such 
is the case : Thebes still exists, while the 
Grecian city is annihilated. I know ntjt 
why the obelisk has acquired the name of 
Cleopatra's Needle^ excepting that every 
uameless ruin bears that of the beautiful 
Queen of Egypt : for iiistancej Cleopatra's 
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baths alone are pointed out in various and 
opposite parts of the town, 

We drove home by the private residence 
of the ErHisli ( onsulj a large and comrno- 
dioug hou^e, having a garden at the back, 
and a small chapel attachi^dj where the 
English service h performed eveiy Sunday. 
It is said that Mohammed Ali has granted 
a piece of j^roimd, and given permission for 
the erection t)f a church — a great proof of 
his tolerance and liberality. Few Mooslims 
would have done the same. 

The union-jackj displayed from the flag- 
staff on the consul's official house in the 
square, has just announced the arrival of 
tlie English :steanier with the Indian mails. 
Although the telegraph has not given notice 
that the Bombay packet has reached Suez, 
all the passengers are hurrying off in order 
to be in time. It must be quite dreadful to 
rush through such an interesting country^ as 
Egypt without carrying away any reminis- 
cences of it ; but since the estaljlishment of 
the overland route this has been the case 
with hundreds, who gallop through it with 
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as little interest as if it were a high road in 
England. 

Julj/ 20^A.— We drove out again ^ thi^ 
afternoon, to Pompcy's Pillar, On our way 
we passetl the fuiieral of a man wlio had 
died of plague, oi' a pkgue-maOj" as our 
servant said. The corpse was preceded by 
a number of men, armed with large sticks, 
intended to wao^n the passers-by to get out 
of the way. Several womeii, crying and 
shrieking in the most doleful strains, walked 
behind the bier. Thay wound on to a part 
of the desert allotted for the interment of 
those wdio die of the plague* It was not far 
from the pillar, and I m\i\d sec the group, 
when it halted, distinctly fi^om where we w^ere. 

Pardoned criminals are in yes ted with the 
sad and dangers us task of pcrf arming the 
la^t rites to plague- victinis. As soon as 
the government authorities hear of any 
person supposed to be attacked with it, 
these men are immediately sent to their 
dwelling, and keep guard over it until the 
patient either dies or recovers : if the for- 
mer ^ all the property is seized and destroyed, 
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and tlie inlirabltants of the hou&c are com- 
pelled to perform quarantine for a long- 
appointed time witliin its walls. 

Just l>eforc our arrival at Alexandria, all 
the British residents were in the fjreatest 
distress^ occasioned by the deaths horn plague, 
of a servant of the only English doctor in 
the place. The house, as usual, w^as im- 
iBediately guarded, and the doctor made a 
prisoner in his own d^s-elling. His patients 
were thus left unattended, and it wa.s not for 
several days, and at the earnest representa- 
tion of our considj that ho was relea&ed ; and 
even then he was compelled to leave all his 
own clothes hehind him. 

Although it is certain that this dreadful 
malady is in existence in some quarter of the 
town at all seasons of the year, and that 
numbers are annually cut off by it, yet I 
haye heard it asserted that many who are 
given out to have fallen victims to it have 
died, in factj of some other disease, and that 
the imperative measures employed to stop 
its progress are often used as a means of 
revenge : for instance, a person may be sick. 
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and any one who bears ill-will towards him 
has only to spread the report tliat he is 
attacked with plague, when tlie guard is 
immediately scnt^ in all probability his house 
and effects are destroyed^ and. hk iViends 
fly from him in terror. But where the laws 
are regulated at the will and caprice of one 
marij they cannot hut he faulty. 

Mohammed Ali is naturally anxiojs to 
arrest the scourge that has so oftcD and 
fatally swept his dominions : he has thcre^ 
fore made very strict quarantine reg^ulations. 
All vessels coming from Turkey, Syria, or 
Greece, are obliged to float under the yellow 
flag for a considerable number of days. But 
these laws he docs not think binding upon 
himself; for if any of his own ships in- 
secret emissaries arrive, although direct from 
Constantinople J they are allowed to land and 
take pratique without any difficulty. 

To return to our excursion of to-dav. We 
drove on to some high ground beyond the 
pillar, commanding a niaguifieeut view of 
Lake Mereotis, Aboukir, and the surround- 
ing sea and land ; and upon all sides were 
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traces of the ancient city. Onr road was 
stopped by the Mahoudiah Canal, losver 
down than where we landed. 

Jidi^ ai^^!.— The passengers from the 
Bombay steamer arrived to-day^ and the 
mail IS soon expected to follow. It is 
strange that it ?^hould he sent by land from 
Cairo instead of hy waterj so much the 
quicker conyeyaTTce. We arc to start to- 
morrow for Malta. 

I never saw^ any thing so richly capari- 
soned as the donkeys are here ; they look 
very far from the despised animals they are 
in Europe. There was one standing in the 
square opposite our windows this mornhig, 
that had a saddle and saddle-cloth of crim- 
son velvet, ornamented with gold or yellow 
lace, embroider ys and tassels, and its other 
trappings were of corresponding richness. 

I could sit all day at the window of our 
hotel and find every moment something new to 
amuse me* To-day G. was sitting by my side, 
pencil in hand, and 1 persuaded him to draw^ 
different objects that were passing by until he 
filled hig paper with them grouped together. 
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First there was a poor wonnaiij with a child 
by her side, sittings on the ground in the 
middle of the square, celling' water-melons. 
Then passed a huge camel and its attendant. 
Now came some kind of Durwce'she, mounted 
on a donkey ; a man selling sherbet ; a wo- 
man, of the poorest claas, with a ha&ket on her 
head. Afterwards a stately Turk made his 
appearance, in his flowing^ robes and white 
turban ; then a lady, whose ample breadths 
of silk Tvere so distended by the high wind 
that she looked almost like a walking bal- 
loon ; and last and least in the picture was 
a tiny Mussulman of some two or three 
years old, strutting proudly and playfully 
alonn-. 

In the afternoon G* went up to the roof 
of the h6tel to draw some little gazelles that 
were imprisoned there* A man brought 
one to sells for two dollars 5 but although 
I should have liked much to possess it, our 
plans were too uncertain for me to venture 
on the purchase. 

Juli/ 22d. — All our luggage w^as sent 
down to the Custom House on camels, and 
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from thence, without aoy search, was taken 
to the steamer. At eleyen o\:lock we left 
the hotel, accompanied hy the only one of 
our fellow-travellors who remained in Egypt. 
We droTe through some of the naiTovv 
streets of the town I had not before visited ; 
they reminded me of some of the picturesque 
alleys of Cairo, 

The steamer lay some distance from the 
quays ^indj as the sea was very rough, even 
in the harbour 3 our little boat tossed about 
and went very much on one side, as the 
Egyptian boatmen who always like to save 
themselves trouble, although the wind was 
almost right against us, hoisted the sail^ to 
avoid rowing;. 

We threaded through the huge hulls of 
the fleet and other craft, and at length 
reached the side of the Tagus steamer ; we 
found nearly all the passengers were on 
board J and about half an hour afterwards 
we were under way, and steaming rapidly 
through the harbour* We passed several 
beautiful ships and steam-boat^ Ijelonging to 
the Pasha; also, the British man -uf- war 
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steamer Cyclops, aud some fine French ami 
American frigates, Alexandria looks ex- 
ceedingly well from the sea. The vice- regal 
palace, forming one side of the harbourj is 
^) spacious J handi^omCj white building j with a 
higher roof rising frem hehind^ being that 
of the Pasha^s hharcc'inj and is^ in fact, a 
distinct building from the palace. Several 
other liandsome houses front the quay, and 
the forest of masts shews the importance of 
its situation and extent of its commerce. 

At the entrance of the harbour many 
large and picturesque rocks rise on cither 
aide : over these tht? breakers are continually 
dashing, adding much to their gi'axtdeur, 
but tbey are dangerous to ships on dark 
nights J and consequently few venture to enter 
after sunset. After passing the town, the 
land on each side of it appears literally 
covered with wiiid-miUs \ their nunibers are 
quite surprising - there must he several hun- 
dreds ; and J I believe, they form from the 
sea the characteristic feature of the place. 
So many sails turning at once has a novel 
and extraordinary effect. The celebrated 
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catacombs lie in this direction ; the entrance 
to them was pointed out to me * it appeared 
like a cave on the beach. 

I remained on deck for sovcral hours 
looking at the retreating shores of Africa 
and the ^vindmills, indicating- the direction 
of Alexandria. 

The sea was very roughs but of the most 
beautiful azure colour, the usual liue of 
the Mediterranean. The ship cut swiftly 
through the waves, although the wind was 
ampletely contrary. The deck was so clean, 
and every thing in such good order and so 
well arranged, that it formed quite a con- 
trail t to the dirty India* The Tagus is one 
of the Peninsular packet s, and took this 
turn to Alexandria because the Oriental was 
in dock. It is not half the size of those 

usually on this station. 
If 

The only person, besides myself, who re- 
mained on deck during dinner, I imagined, 
by his dress, to be a Turk, but he afterwards 
proved to be the Italian physician of Mo- 
hammed Ah, who was taking two of his 
children to Europej for education. His 
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wife was a Nubian, and his chlMren black. 
I never saw any body looking so miserable 
and so completely out of his element ; no 
one spoke to hiia, and, as I supposed him a 
Turks I did not at first attempt to exchange 
a word j but 1 shall have to mention him 
frequently hereafter* 

G- and I were very fortunate in having 
the small ladies* cabin appropriated to us, 
as J otherwise, I should have been obliged 
to share the large cabin whh a ladvs her 
servant, and four childrenj the two little 
black girls, and the stewardess, I have 
the gi'catest abhorrence of what arc called 
ladies' cabins, generally, as in this instance, 
the worst in the ship, where a number of 
strangers are packed close together, at a 
time when they are any thing but agreeable 
companions* 

Jm/j/ 23d, ^ith, Q5th, 26th.— Aher the 
first morning we enjoyed ourselves very 
much ; for although the sea was rough, the 
weather was Ijeautifully clear and fine, and 
I began to fbel that elasticity in the air to 
which one is a stranger in the tropics. 
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The saloon of the Tagus is very prettily 
and tastefullv ore amen t e d ^ h occupies the 
whole of the stern, and has windows on 
three sides. Every thing is carried on in 
the most liberal style ; passengers may have 
as much soda-water and limonade gaze use 
as they choose to call for ^ and they did so 
in earnest, tor I never heard ^such a popping 
of corks as wss going on all day. The 
weather was very hot, and no one seemed to 
haTe any thing to do hut to quench their 
thirst* The livings also, w^as exceedingly 
good — plain and substantial — and every 
thing excellent of its kind ; but the greatest 
luxury was the plentiful supply of water. 
In eveiy cabin each basin was furnished 
with a cock, where we might draw as much, 
as we pleased, and be liable to no grum- 
bling or questioning from the stcivards. 
This is indeed a luxury, only to be appreci- 
ated by those who havCj like ourselves, made 
long voyages, where every drop of water 
that was given was dealt out grudgingly 
as if it were so much gold 3 notwithstanding 
its nearer resemblance to ink ! 

TOL. n. E 
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JuhV QJfh, — I awoke very early this morn- 
ing^ finding the ship motionless, and, on 
looking^ out of the port-liolej saw by the 
jrrcy liirht of dawn that we were at anchor 
within a stone's throw of the walls of Malta, 
I tried to go to sleep again^ hot could not 
succeed : there is a sort of excitement pro- 
duced by finding one's self at the end of a 
voyagej and at anchor in a new port, that is 
never felt at the termination of a mere land 
jonmcv. Presently I heard the striking of 
clocks and ringing of church-bells — sounds 
that had long been strangers to my cars ; 
and I listened with delight^ feeling that I 
was once more comparatively at liome. 

As soon as I was dressed I went on deck, 
but, alas ! we were floating under the yellow 
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flag^ and thus still without the chain of the 
Europoan world* I never thought of the 
plague till now, when I folt almost terrified 
at it, there were so many precautions ob- 
served, and ovory one appeared so afi^aid of 
communicating with us. 

From the Marsamusetto or quarantine 
harbour J where we were anchored, we saw 
on one side the high white walls of Valetta* 
with a few dwelling-houses, and the new Pro- 
testant church erected by Queen Adelaide 
towering ahove them ; while on the other 
was the island upon wliich Fort Manoel and 
the Lazaretto arc built. We were anxious 
to pass our quarantine in the fonner, as it 
is considered the coolest ; but there was 
no good room vacant* Wo determined to 
remain on board until after dinner; and I 
never felt any thing in Ceylon equal to the 
heat and suffocation we experienced. Some 
of our fellow-passengers by the India, three 
Frenchmen and as many Englishmen, who 
had left Egjpt nearly three weeks before us, 
in a French steamer, touching at Syria, 
thinking they should by that means get 
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liome sooner than by waiting for the Tagu^, 
to our great surprise came off in a boat to 
see us, Tliey said they had been in quaran- 
tiTie ever since? and were so weary of it, that, 
althoug-h they had odIy a few days longer to 
remam, the Eoglishmeti determined to go on 
in this vessel* 

After dinner we left the Tagus^ which is 
to sail to-morrow morning for England, and 
proceeded to take up our abode in the 
La^^aretto, I hcfy^iQd to have one of the 
pretty little awning boats I saw rowing 
about the harbour, and thouglit one was 
secured for me, when, to my dismay, I found 
the only use we were to he allou'ed to make 
of it was, that it should tow us by a long 
cord in a miserable open boat, as the awning 
might carry infection. I really felt quite 
indignant when the boatmen who rowed it 
pushed us close to the little pier of the 
lazaretto J and shrank from the least personal 
contact with us, receiving our money in 
water. 

Our guardian and a man-servant (whom 
we were ohhged to hire at S^. 4 of* per diem 
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all the timcwc should remaiii in qiiaraetine) 
received m upoii the little terrace which is to 
form our fiiture boundary. Our apartments 
were situated at the top of a hig-h flight of 
stone stairsj outside the building, the ground 
floor being used as warehouses for goods and 
merchandise in quarantine* We had three 
unfurnished rooms and a small kitchen 
allotted to us : one of these was to be 
occupied by our servant, and the others 
were entirely covered by our clothes, which 
the busy guardian had caused to be un- 
packed and spread out to air, making every 
thing in the greatest confusion and discom* 
fort. We were obhged to hire each article 
of furniture extra. 

Turning fi^om these dismal-looking apart^ 
ments, wc asked permission to go to the Par- 
latorj, and accordingly passed through two or 
three other courts, similar to our own, to a 
large room divided through the centre by a 
double wooden bar running length w^ays* Se- 
veral articles of jewellery^ of gold and silver 
filagree-work, and gloves and mittens, netted 
in black silk, all of native manufacture, were 
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exposed for sale on one side of this bar ; 
on the other were our fellow- passengers of 
the Tagiis, for whom the display was made, 
and who were hiiyingr packages of gloves, 
brooches, and braceletSj that they ^vere not 
permitted to touch until they had become 
the irrevocable possessors* They paid their 
money into troughs of w^atcr, and received 
their purchases from a pair of long iron 
tongs, w^iich the vendor handed cautiously 
over to them. It was amusing to see the 
care the fj'uardians took of their several 
charges, watching them as if they were so 
many wild beasts ready to break loose, and 
carefully keeping their clothes from any 
contact with each other. I felt quite en- 
raged at themj and very little inclined to 
pay the sums of ^s, 6d. per day, and 7d, in 
addition for board, to our gaoler — for such 
he really was. I cannot help thinking that 
he rendered himself more disagreeable than 
was necessary, by prying after us at tluies 
when there was really no necessity, and for 
which we had no redress. 

When we returned to our courts we found 

E S 
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that Mobammcd All's physician and his 
two little black girls, who had come from 
Alexandria with us, were to share our 
quarantine ; and the rooms allotted to 
them are approached hy the same staircase 
as ours. Findirig v^e were to he such close* 
neighbours, we determiDed to make ourselves 
acquainted : I therefore addressed him ia 
French, and, finding he spoke that language 
fluently, we were soon the best of friends^ 
Wc drank tea out of doors, and then retired 
to our cells, the guardian securely locki:ng 
them after us, 

Jul^ 28th,~We were very much auEoyed^ 
this morning, by our guardian coming up 
and insisting upon looking through all our 
boxes, evidently to satisfy his own curiosity 
as much as any thing else* Upon our shew- 
iDg some resistance, he brought up a supe- 
rior, who, warding us ofF very disdainfully 
with his stick, for fear he should bo tainted 
by contact mth us or any of our clothes, 
stood by while the most minute examination 
was made* All the little bits of cotton in 
niy trinket-boxes were turned out, as he said 
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that they were " s^hushshep table" (suscep- 
tible). So vte were obliged to submit in 
silence to all he ordered. 

The weather was very hot, but still there 
was a refreshing sea-breeze blowing into our 
rooms ; aodj had we not known we were 
prisoners in a lazaretto, we should really 
have been very comfortable. The view^ from 
the vviodows was exeeedingly pretty and 
singnlar : it extended over the beautiful 
expanse of water in the Marsamusetto, where 
hundreds of ships of every nation in the 
world were lying at anchor, jier forming their 
quarantine. On the left rose the white 
fortifieations of Valetta, bastion surmounting 
bastiouj with the dome of the church of 
St. PublinSj in the suburb of Floriarifi, peep- 
i:ig above the whole. Amongst these bas- 
tions may be seen small plantations of 
cypress mixed with sepulehral monuments^ 
marking the spots devoted to the English 
burial-grounds. 

On the opposite shore, in front of us, and 
stretching to the right as far as the eye 
could reach, w^ere garden terraces, composed 
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of oliye, orange, fig", and pomegranate trees, 
whose dark foliage and luxuriant growth 
contrasted strongly with the white and stony 
soli of this isliind rock* Several houses were 
perched in diflPerent spots, and a road ran 
winding along the shore until it struck 
across the country towards Citta Vccchia* 
Directly opposite to our w^indows was a 
small military guard-house. 

I set hard to work at my journal, while 
Ct. finished his sketches ; these two occu- 
pations affording us ample employment dur* 
ing the whole period of our quarantine. We 
have fixed our breakfast-hour at nine, and 
our dinner-hour at two, and really find 
the fare from the Tratoria excellent : the 
peaches, plums* and, above all, the figs, are 
delicious. 

In the evening we descended to our court, 
where we met our Egyptian friend, who 
conversed most agreeably, relating numerous 
and amusing anecdotes of his master the 
Pa^ha J he also spoke much of bis children, 
whom he is bringing to Europe to educate* 
He has already placed his son at college in 
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Naples, and his little girls are to be esta- 
blished at some good school at the same 
place. He does not intend to spare any 
expense upon them ; they are to have the 
best and fii\st masters: thus hoping, he 
says, to make up for the disadvantage of 
their colours by giving them every accom- 
plishment. But I fear he is ixiistakcn, and 
is not insuring their happiness : their copper 
skin will he an insurmountable barrier to 
their success in the European world of 
civilisation ; while those of thei*' own caste 
will be so much beneath them in mental 
acquirements, that they in their turn will 
look down upon them ; and thus they will 
find no suitable associates. 

The youngest little girl is reaUy very 
pretty, and has the brightest and largest 
eyes I ever saw ; but brush and comb have 
failed in smoothing the stiff* curly hair that 
marks her African origin* They speak 
Italian very fluently, and their fond father 
appears to have heaped all the fine clothes 
upon them he could find in Alexandria. 
They left the ship yesterday, one in a blue, 
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and the other in a pink silk bonnet and 
flowers, according Yery ill with their com- 
plexions. 

We sat watcliinff the decline of day from 
the little stone pier that runs into the har- 
boar, and did not go to our rooms until the 
moon was shining full upon the watersj throw- 
ing the most lovely reflections around. Thou- 
sands of fish were sporting near the surface. 
Every now and then a gay little boat, painted 
green and red, with its prow and stem curled 
gracefully rounds or projecting up in some 
fancifal devices, with snow-white awnings 
and red flag, proclaiming the liberty of pra- 
tiquCj glided past us. Then laboured by 
a dirty, dingy -looking craft, with a faded 
yellow flag, enoufjb, by its contrast with 
the others, to give the plague in imagina- 
tion. Presently, cutting through the water 
like a knife (bo sharp and even was its 
course)j would come a man-of-war gig^ the 
steady even tug of six or eight British sea- 
men impelling it through the waves straight 
and swift as an arrow. 

It was really a very amusing sight to watch 
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this noiseless traffic, while seated under the 
shade of the large acacia* tree that grew 
from the flag-paved yard. 

In the evening- the national songs of dif- 
ferent countries, sung by the crews of the 
Deighbouriug t ess els j hrcathed melodiously 
through the clear air^ lending an additional 
charm to the moonlit scene* 

Juf;i/ 31sf»— At nine o'clock we were ready 
this momingj as usual, for our breakfast ; 
hut eleven o'clock caine> and vet it did not 
make its appearance : no one knew why, as 
we had had no communication beyond our 
prison-yard. At length our servant Carlieu 
came to say that a gentleman in Fort 
Manoel, where the tratoria is kept, had 
died last night of plague j and the cooks 
had consequently been obliged to leave their 
kitchen and go into the town in quest of 
fresh provisions* We made our breakfast 
upon some coarse bread belonging to the 
guardian, and a few small fish caught at 
the moment from the little pier of our 
court* 

It was a long time before we could learn 
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the particulars, or the name of tlie gentle- 
man who had died ; but, from what we could 
gather from the reports that reached usj it 
appeared he w^aa a Frenchman from Cakuttaj 
and was to have taken pratique to-morrow. 
This led me to fear that it was one of our 
fellow-passengers in the India ; and these 
suspicions were verified w^hen, towards the 
afternoon, one of the clerks of the lazaretto 
came and gave us the name of Monsieur 
Reine Foudant, T cannot describe the shock 
it gave me, to think that one I had known 
so sliort a time ago, full of healtli and 
spirits, should have been cut off so suddenly, 
and in such a fearful manner. From the 
particulars w^e could collect, it seemed that 
he had been ailing some days ; indeed, ivhen 
we arrive<l at Malta we were told he was 
ill ; but vcKtcrdav morninf^^, when the doctor 
of the lazaretto came, as is customary, to 
view him and his companions before giving 
them pratique, Monsieur Foudant said he 
waR quite welh A short time after, as he 
was going towards the table to settle his 
expenses incurred during quarantine, he 
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suddenly fell back, axid never spoke after- 
wards. His body, after death, was covered 
with blue spots* 

A medieal board was immedktelv held 
over the remains, and it was adjudged, 
although not decidedly plague, to he very 
suspicions ; and bis companions in quaran- 
tine, seventeen in numberj were obliged to 
remain prisoners closely shut up for eighteen 
days longer. 

It is generally supposed that this melan- 
choly catastrophe originated in a large quan- 
tity of musk which the Frenclmian had 
brought with liim, and kept in his roomj it 
being very valuable, and said to be worth 
several hundred pounds. The odour of this 
was so great, that the whole of Fort Manocl 
was impregnated with it. Several people in 
the neighbouring rooms had been illj and 
Monsieur Foudant himself may be described 
as having been literally poisoned with it. 

I felt so low-spirited and poorly all day, 
that G. proposed my going down stairs into 
the open air earlier than usual : accordingly, 
I left my room, and was descending the 
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steps, when Carlieu directed my attention 
to a string of small open boats that were 
just coining into sight round the point from 
Fort Manoeh 1 turned to look at them, 
wlien to my horror I saw in the third, 
which was towed by the two firstj a plain 
black coffin j it was placed across the 
boat, no pall covered it, but there it lay, 
bare and neglected, as if matle up in haste 
and unconcern. Four guardians, who were 
appointed to bear it* sat on either side ; two 
others followed in the nest boat, and after a 
short interval another came in sight: this 
was occupied by a priest* 

Ri vetted to the spot where I stood, I 
listened to the melancholy splash of the oars, 
and watched the mournful procession as it 
traversed the w^hole length of the harbour, 
until it was hid from view by the sharp 
angle of the lazaretto, as it shaped its course 
to the quarantine burial -gi'ound^ situat^ed on 
the same island, and, although unseen, but 
a very few feet from us. And these were 
the remains of poor Monsieur Foudant, 
whom we had parted with so few weeks 
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before at CairOj full of life and plans for 
the future I It seemed but yesterday that I 
wa^ talking to him on the deek of the India, 
just before landhig at Suez, while he was 
superintending his Negro-servant cleaning 
the silver tops of a magnificeDt dressing-bos, 
which he shewed me as being the last 
present from his wife^ wliom, a year before, 
he had left at Paris with his chiidreri, and 
whither he was then returning to spend 
a short time, before the mercantile affairs 
that had brought him home should com- 
pel Mm to return to India, I remember 
well his saying at the same time, in the full 
confideoee of health and strength, " In three 
months I shall be returning through these 
same scenes," And yet one little month has 
sufficed to sweep him from the face of the 
earth, to be consigned to that ground allot- 
ted for disease, where no human footstep 
visits the graves of the departed ! 

I was in the midst of these mournful 
reflections when the priest and coriege re- 
passed. It appeared scarcely five minutes 
since I lost sight of them, and m that short 
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time was a fcllow-crcature consigned to his 
laftt resting-place ! 

August The melfincholy scene of 

yesterdjiy made so deep an impression on 
my mind that I could not shake it off, I 
cannot fancy any thing more horrible than 
to breathe one's hist in a lazaretto, where 
eyen a doctor is inaccessible, at least, to 
perform any personal offices or examina- 
tions, and where all disease is set down as 
the most terrible and contagions to which 
human nature is liable. How sad— at least, 
so it appears to me, who have always 
cheri Allied the idea that my grave will be 
often and fondly visitad by those most dear 
to me on earthj and watered by their tears 
— how sad to be inliiimcd in an isolated 
spot appropriated to those who have died 
without the pale of intercourse with their 
fellow-men^ where no footfall, even of the 
passing traveller may ever tread, and no 
human voice, snve that of some mufled 
priest, hun-ylng over the last service near a 
new-made gi*ave, will ever resound ! 

August 3d. — G/s cousin S3 Captain and 
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Mrs. Maxwell, came to see us* They landed 
on the stone pierj and sat on one side of 
the court, while G. conversed with them 
from the other j but were not allowed to 
approach nearer, 

Aug'ust 4ith I had ordered a bottle of 

quinine from Valetta^ which came yesterday; 
and this morning- the doctor of the lazaretto 
sent to say that, as 1 was taking medicine^ 
he should pay me a visit* They must have 
undone the parcel to see what it was; 
however, seeing me walkiog about, and not 
looking at all plague -blttenj I suppose Mon. 
le Docteur saved himself the trouble^, for he 
did not come. 

Our Egyptian fiicnd is a very uleverj sen- 
sible person, and his conversation extremely 
entertaining ; we have a long chat in the 
court every evening with him. He has 
given me several verj^ interesting' details of 
ills journeys across the Great Desert, and 
his sojourns in Senaar, where he has passed 
several years of his life, and ivhere his 
children were bom. lie describes the riding 
on dromedaries — a motion generally sup- 
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posed to be y&rj uneasy- — as being- quite 
(lelightful to those who are acqnairited with 
the proper method, and their pace to he 
swih as the wind. 

August 5th, — We went down stairs before 
breakfa^st* The sun had not yet shone in 
our court, hut seeiDg a brij^ht-looking spot 
through the open door at the end of another 
yard, I feU. an indescribable wish to go 
there. At lengthy after a gi*eat deal of per- 
suasion, the guardian consented, upon con- 
dition that he should accompany us* I was 
delighted e\^eii at this little change, and sat 
on the wall, in the eye of the sun, looking 
at the other side of the harbour, which 
could be seen ft'om thence* But I Tvas not 
allowed to enjoy it long, for the guardian, in 
less than five minutes, warned us to return, 
and WT w^crc obliged to obey. 

It is very amusing to w*atch the pre- 
cautions taken by our keepers against com- 
municating infection ; they constantly re- 
ceive their own friends, but sit at a certain 
distance from them, and, at least, while we 
are present, refrain scrupulously from any 
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personal contact. It is quite laughable to 
see them lighting each other's cigar ; for 
instance, this c veiling our guardian was 
smokingj when a friend in pratique entered 5 
he brought out another cigar, and laid it on 
the ground for the new comer to pick upj 
and, taking the lighted one from his own 
mouth, hiid that down also. The friend 
took both, and, ha\dng ignited the one in- 
tended for himself, returned the other in the 
same manner. Surely, if there was any in- 
fection to be taken, the cigar from the 
guardian's mouth was more likely to carry it 
than any thing else. 

A provision-hoat comes every morning 
with fruit, or to execute commissions. Our 
Egyptian friend often purchases something 
from it, and pays his money into water, 
while the vendor throws the articles out of 
the boat upon the ground | and yet I have 
seen him give bis pitcher to the guardian 
to fill from the lazaretto welh These 
boats, and all others that are in pra- 
tique, have *^ Sanita " witteu in large letters 
on them* 
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August Jih. — When the wind is at all 
eontrary, it is very interesting to &ee vessels 
towed into the harhour, to perforin qua- 
rantine. This morning, a very large ship, 
just arrived from Tripoli, was brought in 
by at least twenty boats ; and, painted, as 
they all are, green, re<l, and yellow, the 
sun shining upon the white sails of the 
gallant vessel, the shouts of the boat- 
men and the erew, who were all on deck, 
made the scene very gay and pretty. She 
tacked several times before casting anchor, 
just in front of our windows. In the after- 
noon another, also from Tripolij was towed 
in J in the same way ; she was loaded with 
Barb horses. We saw them hoisted, one 
after another, into a boat. They were very 
hand^fome, with sleek, golden skins : they 
usually fetch about iGL 

We really are very happy and comfort- 
able, although in prison ; the life we lead is 
so peaceful and uninterrupted, I write, while 
G- draws J and we have a good supply of 
books from the garrison library at Valetta, 
to which we subscribe, w^hose liberal arrange- 
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ments afforded ns an easy access to all the 
newest putlieations, 

August Htk. — great number of fresh 
passengers, by a French steamer, have 
arrived to pass quarantine ; and as a great 
part of Fort Manoel has been unoccupied, 
since Monsieur Fondant's death, they have 
allotted several to our court* Our quaran- 
tine being now nearly finished, we ^lre just 
as much afraid of them as others ivere of us 
when we first arrivedj for were they to come 
in contact with usj we should have to recom- 
mence our imprisonment* There is a dog 
belonging to one gentleman, that runs down 
amongst us very often, to our great alarmj 
as he is considered as capable of conveying 
iEfection as his master- This evening I had 
a very narrow escape* I was sitting just un- 
der the staircase, talking to le Docteur Fer- 
rari, when one of the passengers from above 
dropped the end of a cigar nearly upon my 
head. Had it touched me, and the guardian 
observed it, I should have been liable to 
fresh quarantine. 

August l^tk* — Captain and Mrs* Max- 
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well paid us a visit : nothing can exceed 
their kindness to us. 

A ugu^fi t 1 3 th. — To - day is ovly flu si t in 
quarantine, Wc are all bustle and con- 
fusion, packing our things and settling our 
aecounts. Now we are really free^ wo feel 
almost sorry that we arc going to leave, 
and, I dare ^ay, we shall often look back 
to our quiet life with regret* A letter from 
home J the fir^^t we have received since Icanng 
Ceylon ! How I tore it open and devoured 
its contents ! Letters take more than a 
fortnight coming from England* 

Late this evening, the doctor of the laza- 
retto paid us a vhitj to see that we were ft-ee 
from plague : he peeped in at our door, but 
was still afraid of touching us* 

August l6th By daybreak this morning, 

and before we were up, Carlieu came to say 
the guardian wanted to see us* to be certain 
that we were well, before he could take 
pratigue. We had been so long subject 
to his caprices, that we were determined now 
he should await our convenience, so did not 
huriT ourselves, notwithstanding he per- 
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sisted in knocking every five minutes. At 
length, G. put his head outside the doorj 
but that ^ was not enough; they said they 
must see the lady's faee ; so after I thought 
he had waited long- enough, I wi'apped my- 
self up in a shawlj and went to the window 
to shew my self J when 1 found instead of the 
guardian it was my Egyptian friend and his 
children, who were waiting to go. He came 
up to wish us good-hy, and we scarcely 
knew him, transmogrified as he was by the 
change from his Turkish to his European 
clothes. 

By eight o'clock we were ready for start- 
ing, and stepped, this time, into a very 
pretty Mfctle awning-hoat, that soon w^afted 
ns across to Floriana, where Captain Max- 
well had sent a aalrnlie to meet us at the 
quay called " Sa Maimnf' These carriages, 
universally usetl at Malta, are of a yeiy sin- 
gular CODS true tion. The bodies of some are 
shaped like landaulet&j hut the hest kind are 
similar to coaches : they haye no springs \ 
they are, however, rendered less necessary 
by the wheels (of which there are hut tw^o) 
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being placed yery far back, and the extreme 
length of the shafts:, which are raised nearly 
to a level with the back of the horse. By 
this means the body of the carriage is hung 
hlg^her in front thao behind, and the trot of 
the horse gives it a sort of spring)- motion 
peculiar to itself, A very strong horse indeed 
it must be to dr^w a caUche^ and, at the same 
time, to bear on its back the immense weight 
of harness that completes the equip age j and 
supports the shafts. This harness is studded 
thickly oyer with brass nails and ornaments* 
The reins are very long, and the driver holds 
them while running by the side^ nearly as 
far hack as the carriage windosy. .He is 
generally dressed very smart, bu*? is almost 
always without shoes. 

As soon as we were seated in our new con* 
veyance, w^e started at a brisk trot through 
Floriana to Valetta- We passed the Monte 
di Pieta and the Botanical Gardens. To^ 
day being Smiday^ the road was thronged 
\aih peasants in their best attire i the 

faldette " of the women, and the pic- 
turesque costume of the smyches, had an ex- 
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tremely novel and prettv effect* The cart^, 
even, by their pecaliar coostruction, added 
much to the interest ; hut what particularly 
struck and pleased me was the air of clean- 
liness, comfort^ and prosperity that charac- 
terized every one. 

We passed through the Gate of Borahs 
which forms the entrance to the outer portion 
of the gigantic fortifications with which Va- 
letta is magnificently girdled. The nhite 
bastions of native stone glittered proudly in 
the sun, except where here and there the 
lovely caper-plant twined its dark - green 
leaves ^nd full-blown lilac blossoms from 
betwee4*the crevices. We had one peep of 
the great harbour, the finest in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the fleet lying at anchor in its 
deep basin, and then entered the Porta 
Realcj leading into the street of the same 
name, the largest and handsomest in the 
city. Here we were greeted by the riiig- 
ij2g of bells in every directioUj for which 
Valctta is famous ; I never experienced such 
a variety or confusion of -tolling. The first 
time 1 heard twelve o'clock strike, 1 thought 
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T should have been quite stunned ; cYery 
church (and there is an immense number of 
them)j rung a peal at the conclusion of the 
hour. Most of the clocks strike sis, fonr 
times in the twentv-four hours, instead of 
twice twelve. 

All the shops were shut as we drove up 
the Strada Rcale, but it was thronged with 
people, and numbers of British soldiers and 
seamen were mixing- with the handsome 
Maltese* Valetta would look quite hke an 
English town, as lar as regards its clcanli- 
nessj neatness, and foot -pavements, but that 
the large images of saints to be seen at every 
comer dispel the illusion, and remind one 
that J although the British flag floats from its 
walls J the iiiliabitants are foreigners in reli- 
gion as well as language. 

We passed the governor's palace, and soon 
after our carriage stopped at Madame Mo- 
relle's, in the Strada Realc, where Captain 
Maxwell had engaged apartments for us* 
They were exceedingly comfortable ; we 
had two bed-rooms and a handsome sitting- 
rooms T^ery nicely funiished, with three win- 
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dows looking to tlie street, and an enclosed 
wooden verandah, furnished with windows, 
which might be shut or opened at pleasure. 
Thiis style is peculiar to Malta, and admi- 
rably adapted for the climate ; it gives a very 
picturesque effect to thts streets. Our mo- 
dows commanded the whole length of the 
Strada Reale, up and domi, and embraced 
the square in front of the palace, w^here the 
band plays three times a-week. The rent of 
our rooms, waiter and housemaid inckided^ 
was fifteen shillings per week. 

The evening gun, and the bugles of the 
Rifle Brigade, now quartered here, sounded 
quite natural to my ears; every thing at 
Malta bears a military stamp, reminding one 
of its importance- 

August l6th.~I did not leave the house 
either to-day or yesterday, but found ample 
amusement sitting in the verandah, watching 
the passing groups, composed of people from 
almost everv nation in the world. The dress 
of the s my die J or Malte:se peasant, is very 
picturesque ; it consists of a sort of striped 
jacket without sleeves, a pair of blue trou- 
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sers, with a scarf of some g-ay colour twisted 
round the waist, and a long scarlet worsted 
cap hanging nearly a yard down the back ; 
a large chequered sash, throwTi across the 
shoulders, completes the costume. The 
hair is often curled in two long ringlets on 
each side of the face. 

The women of all classes wear the **fal- 
dette/* a sort of short cloak gathered into 
plaits on one side only. It is thrown over 
the bead J one end hanging down behind, 
while the other is held in the left hand, the 
fulness being on the right side* They are 
always black, and the material is either of 
cotton or silk, according to the means of the 
wearer. It is a most becoming costume, and 
shews off the handsome features of the wo- 
men to great adyantage ; and they really are 
handsome^ almost without exception, combin- 
ing the fine eyes and hair of Italian beauties 
with clear complexions- The remainder of 
their out-of-door dress, called "onynella," 
consists in a full petticoat^ either black or 
brown, and a schawl or handkerchief folded 
across the shoulders. The national dress is 
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without shoes and stockings, but the town 
ladles all wear them; when they do not it 
has a rather singular effect* 

I engaged a Maltese lady*s-maid to-day 5 
she speaks English very well, and is an ex- 
cellent needle- worn an. Her wa^es are to he 
&e\^en dollars per month, finding her qwb 
board and lod^in;r. 

G. went this cYcning to see some rajc^es in 
Florianas and came back quite pleased with 
the sport. There were horse, mule^ and 
donkey stakes ; the horses were capital, and 
the donkeys were of the linage Go^:a breed* 
The winner in the first stakes had been pur- 
chased a few weeks previously out of a ship 
from Tripoli. But the most novel features 
in the sport were the prizes, the winning 
horse carrying off a silk gown, the mule a 
shawl, and the donkey a cap and scarf* 
Crowds of people were assembled, all per- 
fectly orderly and quiet. The Cover nor, Sir 
Henry Bouverie, was present. 

Aiigwst l^th. — I took my first drive to- 
day, with the intention of going to Casel 
Crendij a village about seven miles from 
F Q 
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Valetta, where some very singular remains 
of antiquity were discovered a short time 
ago ; but we fomid the road so bad, and the 
journey so fatiguiii^j that we turned back 
before reaching it. I enjoyed my drive^ 
however J very much. We passed through 
Floriima, imd close down to the Gnuid 
Harbour ; it has more the appearance of a 
verj^ wide river than an inlet from the sea, 
but it is so deep that the largest man-of-war 
can anchor even within a very few^ feet of 
the shore. Several of these splendid vessels 
now covered its surfacej amongst others, the 
Queen, one of the largest in our navy. 

The road we followed ran directly inland, 
towards the centre of the island, and was on 
the ascent nearly the w^hole w^ay- Every spot 
of ground, in any degree capable of being so, 
was highly cultivated* Large tracts were 
covered w^ith crops of the cotton plant, just 
now in full bloom. The flower is generally 
deep yellow or orange, and contrasts heauti- 
fuUy with the bright green leaves* The plants 
are about a foot and a half in height. 

Although there is scarcely an acre of land 
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not covered more or le^s with large loose 
white BtoDes, yet it bears profusely and abun- 
dantly. No trees of any size, excepting the 
cypress, and here md there a solitary date- 
palm, are to be met with. But there are 
abundance of fruit-trees, which produce in 
profusion the most delicious fi*uit I ever 
tasted* The fio-trees seem to bear two- 

o 

thirds of the yearg and are literally weighed 
down with their gi*eeu and pixrple harvest. 
The latter are the largest and finest 
to the eye, but I prefer the flavour of 
the green, as the sweetest and most deli- 
cate. 

The pomegranate-, peach, apricot, and 
plum arc standard trees, and. very fine of 
their kind. The road u as often skirted with 
hedges of the prickly pear, hanging in luxu- 
riant masses over the low stone walls ; it 
differs from the same plant in Egyptj the 
fruit being larger, and of a bright orange- 
red colour : the flowers are yellow. In other 
parts, trellises of yioes, literally bending with 
their luscious clusters, were to he seen. The 
country is generally cultivated in terraces 
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formed by sunken walls, supporting the 
scanty soil, prevent it from being washed 
down by the rains ; this bas a verj^ singular 
effect, aDd makes tbe whole appear, as it 
really is, artificial, cveiy part bearing the 
stamp of the hand of man. 

We passed through several village or 
easels, as they are called, of which there are 
twenty-two in the island; they would deserve 
the name of small towns any where else^ being 
substantially iind entirely built of stone, 
and appear both populous and prosperous. 
Many of the houses bear the stamp of anti- 
quity, and I remarked several that uere 
ora amen ted with beautiful stone balconies^ 
elaborately carved. Every village boasts* at 
least, of one church, ijencrallv two ; I never 
saw so many within such short distances of 
each other, and they are, without exception, 
spacious and handsome, appearing more cal- 
culated to adorn a large town than a simple 
hamlet. The grandeur and magnificence of 
these edifices must be quite enigmas to those 
who do not know the zeal that precedes 
their foundation. As soon as the inhabitants 
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of a Tillage have decided upon constructing 
a church, the whole populatioTi of the neigh- 
bourhood set imanimouisly to work to for- 
ward the desired end ; horses, carriages, and 
men are all put into requisition. They go 
to the quarries to hew the stones ; rich and 
poor are equally interested, and all take 
their share in the general work ; it is one 
vast association^ where time, strength, and 
money are given with equal feelings of devo- 
tion, and all are levelled to a true fraternity 
of spirit. Thus these temples soon majes- 
tically raise their heads, as if almost by 
t^nchatitment, shewing the power of that 
combination so much rejected by modem 
society, in which the heart becomes cor- 
rupted by selfishness* 

Every thing in the island displays that 
feeling of reHgious devotion the inhabitants 
so much pride themselves upon. Crosses, 
chap^Jsj and images are to be met with in 
greater profusion than in any part of the 
Continent 1 have visited, and one is con- 
stantly reminded of the knightly priests who 
formerly swayed the land. 
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At the doors of the houses groups of 
women are generally to be seen spimilng, 
and, with distaff in hand, added to their 
pieturcsque costume, weald form admirable 
studies for a painter. The numerous wells 
that are scattered about in the fields may be 
known by a square arch of stone raised over 
eaeh. 

August ISih, — We went to-day to visit 
Citta Notabile, or Citta Veechia, the ancient 
capital of Malta, situated about seven miles 
and a half from Valctta, The road we fol- 
lowedj styled that of Sun Giuseppe, is skirted 
for several miles by the great aqueduct 
(constructed by order of the grand-master 
Wignacourt) that supplies the modern to^vn 
with an abundance of the best water, con- 
veyed from a distance of nine miles and a 
half. It crosses the road, about two miles 
from Valctta, bv a handsome archwav. 

As we proceeded, our way lay through 
very much the same sort of country as that 
we saw yesterday. At one point we suddenly 
came upon a lovely little ravine ; it was, in 
fact, merely a fissure between two rocky 
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table-lands I but clothed in such rich luxu- 
riance of yines, fig, olivcj and pomegranate 
treesj all twined together* and the sun 
throwing such a striking light into its 
depths, as to make it quite enchanting. 

There are a great number of windmills 
scattered throughout tlie island: they appear 
to me to be of a singular construction ; but I 
do not know bow to describe them, except by 
saying that they have an unusual number of 
cords and pulleys attached to their sails. 

At length wc came to the foot of the hill, 
one of the highest points in Malta, with 
Citta Veccbia crowning its summit. The 
ancient buildings and ruined fortifications 
climbing the rocky sides of the eminence, 
cresting it with hoary battlements, had a fine 
effect. The ascent to the town was very 
steep, and on either side terrace rose above 
terrace. 

Before entering tbe gate, wc passed a 
very curious fountain : it was nearly over- 
grown with a thick creeper ^ and upon the 
top knelt two figures. I did not observe 
them so mucli in going as in retuining, for 
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they had heen clothed during the interval- 
At first sight I took them for a couple of 
living women. I do not know what these 
images were intended to represent. 

The streets of thh ancient cityn^ the former 
capital of the Knights of St* John, are very 
narrow, hut many of the huildings are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. We drove into an open 
green in the centre, from whence we saw, 
close bvj the senatorial palace^ the church of 
the Benedictliies, the seminary, and what 
was formerly a large convent or monastery. 
Further to the right rose the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, the largest in the island, 
and supposed to be built on the site of the 
dwelling of PubliuB, who was governor of 
Mclita (or Malta) w^ben St. Paul was ship- 
wrecked upon its shores, and where he passed 
the succeeding wrinter months. It is very 
handsome, and magnificently ornamented. 
G* visited it ^done, for the wdnd was so 
high and cold I was afraid of leaving the 
carriage ; so I contented myself with the 
magnificent ^lew I could enjoy from the 
windows, comprising almost half the island, 
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of which Citta Veccliia forms nearly the 
centre* 

With the city hehind me, I looked from 
the summit of the hill over the surrounding 
valleys, thickly studded with villages, to the 
wide extent of the blue Mediterranean 
beyond* A fairy creek was pointed out to 
me as St. Paul's Bay, and farther on the 
site of the fabled Grotto of Calypso. 

Casel Hasinij whose inhabitants claim the 
honour of having been the first to receive 
baptism, lay at my feet. Close by were the 
catacombs^ said to be very extensive ; but 
they have been in a great measure filled up, 
by order of government, in consequence of 
many people ha^ang hjst their lives in 
attempting to explore them. As my curio- 
sity did not tend that way, we turned to go 
home, promising ourselves to visit Citta 
Vecchia again. We took a lower road, 
passing close to the government gardens of 
St* Antonioj looking lovely in the setting 
sun. 

Align st \9th.- — We walked out this even- 
ing to see something of the towDj a very 
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singular one- Many of the streets consist 
entirely of steps, and are impassable for 
carriages or liors^es* This is the ease mtli 
one end of the Strada Ueale. The three 
principal streets are the Strada Re ale, the 
Strada Fonii^ and the Strada Mereanti ; 
from these nearly all the others run* The 
houses are built of white stone, aiid have 
flat roofs forming terraces, that aflFord de- 
lightful walks. They are all provided with 
wooden verandahs, similar to the one I have 
described in our apartments* Almost every 
thoroughfare is supplied with an abundant 
fountain, constituting one of the chief orna- 
ments of the town, and dispensing comfort 
and cleanliness to its inhabitants. At the 
corner of each street a large image of some 
saint is sure to be seen, generally forming the 
lamp-post, and processions of priests are met 
every way one turns. 

We first directed our steps to the church 
of St. John the Baptist, the finest in the 
place, and in its way certainly one of the 
handsomest in the world* It Is an object of 
great veneration to the Maltese j and in 
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truth nothing has heen spared in its con- 
struction to render it worthy of becoming 
the chief seat of worship of those far-fained 
rehgious knights, who were the 6lite of all 
the noblest in the Christian world. At the 
time the British took possession of the 
island, it was proposed that the cliurch of 
St John should be devoted to celebrate the 
rites of the English churcli ; but this idea 
was relinquished^ for it was found the 
Maltese would rise up in arms against it. 

There is nothiuff^ striking about the exte- 
rior of the edifice: on the coiitraiT, it is 
built of plain white stone, and exceedingly 
simple ; but the first coup*d^(jsil of the 
interior is magnificent and unique, losing 
nothing afterwards by the minutest exami- 
nation. The grand arched ceiling was 
painted by the Cavalier CalabrazCj and 
represents the principal events in the life of 
St. John the Baptist^ together with several 
other scenes. It is in fresco, and the colours 
appear to be as brilliant as the day they 
were placed there* All the decorations and 
ornaments are of the greatest magnificence. 
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BetweeB each arch, up the entire leiigth of 
the nave J arc mosaic portraits in medallion^ 
of tbc most exquisite execution. Above 
these hang draperies of crimson silk, re- 
flecting a warm hue over the surrounding- 
objects, adding much to the solemnity of the 
whole* 

The beautiful chapels occuppng the two 
side- aisles were, in the prosperous times of 
the knight&, devoted to those of the diflFcrent 
nations or languages into which they were 
severally classed : thus the Spiinlards assem- 
bled in one chapel, the Italians in another, 
and so on ; and their place of sepulture was 
usually the same. 

But perhaps the most admirable and 
striking part of the whole churcli is the 
pavement, unique of its kind: it is coin- 
posed entirely of sepulchral stonesj covering 
the tombs of the knights-grand-crosses of the 
order, wlio alone had the privilege of being 
inhumed here. The greatest part of this 
funereal payement is embellished by the 
richest mosaics, representing a crowd of 
allegorical subjects^ hearing reference to the 
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dignities and employments of the IcDi^lits 
during tlieir lifetime. 

Many of the monuments to tlie tri and- 
masters are very elegant and costly, well 
worthy of attetition. The tomb of the 
grand-master, Manoel Villema> on the left- 
hand side of the principal entrance, is 
siiigular from the figures being of bronze 
and the drapery of black marble. The 
effect is very striking. Another in the 
right aisle contains a magnificent mosaic 
portrait, held, if I remember right, by a 
female fitnire in white marble* 

At the end of this aisle is the chapel, 
enclosed by the celebrated gates of massive 
silver that during the Revolution only 
escaped the rapacity of the French by being 
painted black, to represent iron. Now they 
appear in all their native brill iancy^ splendid 
beyond description^ and exquisitely chased. 

Within the chapel are one or two inscrip- 
tions on the same precious met ah The 
whole church is richly adorned with silver 
lamps and candlesticks. The chapel corre- 
sponding to the one I have just described, 
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uu the left-hfiTid side-aislej is also enriched 
with several silver oroameDts* We remarked 
many good pictures : the finest represents 
the beheading of John the Baptist, by 
Car ay agio* The altar-piece is the assump- 
tion of the Virgin, 

It mus^t be a most magnificent sight to 
irvitness the fete held in this beautiful temple 
on Stt John the Baptists day, when the 
Tvhole building is illuminated, inside and 
out, and the governor and all the authori- 
ties of the town are present. I saw a large 
throne-like chair^ of crimson velvet and 
^old, surmounted with the British arms^ 
which is appropriated to the governor on 
the occasion * It looks ill-placed in these 
venerable precincts. 

While I trod the vaulted aisles of tliis noble 
temple, my thoughts wandered back to the 
time when the ceremonies of religion were 
celebrated within its walls, with all the pomp 
of which the Roman Catholic worship is 
susceptible, by priests who were noble 
knights, beloved and honoured by all 
Christendom, and the terror of its enemies^ 
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These scenes have passed away, although tht 
same deep-toned bell that then siunnioned 
them together still tolls amidst their fortress 
rock. 

August QOiK — We walked to the market, 
part of which is held in the Strada Mer- 
cantij and part in a large building close by, 
erected for the purpose. It was really a 
very pretty sight, the ^*uit and yegetablcs 
being in snch perfection, and every thing 
else eqnally good of its kind. The very 
best beef was 4d, per pound ; mutton, dd. ; 
small and large fowls, from L^. to Is. 6d.; 
tm'kcysj Ss.tojs,; geese, Ss^i ducks, l.s* 6^^, 
fat rabbits, Sd.-^ very large pumpkiusi were 
Qd. each; water-melonsj l^d^; and fine 
bringalsj or egg-plants, ; beccaficos, 
just coming into season, are l^d* each. We 
had some for dinner to-dav, for the first 
time: they are very delicious little birds, 
about half the size of a lark* but excessively 
fat. The best white sugar is sold in the 
market for 3^d, per pound ; in short, Malta 
being a free port, the best of every thing is 
to be obtained, at very reasonable prices. 
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It is exceedingly amusing to watch the 
bu&y throngs constantly crowding the Strada 
Mercanti, the dresses arc so picturesque. 
The method of watering the streets of Va- 
letta appears to me verj-^ strange ; the 
water is contained in a barrel drawn upon 
wheels ; at the end of this a long- leathern 
pipe is inserted, from w^hich the water is 
constantly pouring, while a man walks be- 
hind for the purpose of swinging the pipe 
from side to side, and who is certainlyj to 
say the leaat of it, as much watered as the 
road. 

We visited several magazines of natiTc 
sculpture^ and saw some splendid vases and 
figures exceedingly well executed. It seems 
a pity that they are not composed of more 
durable material than the soft white stone of 
the island. 

As we returned home through the square, 
the band was playing delightfully, and 
crowds of well-dressed people were w^alking 
up and down, listening to it. We betook 
ourselves to our verandah, where our ears 
were charnied and our eyes amused while 
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we were resting- and cooling; ourselves by 
eating ice, a very cheap and iibundant article " 
in Malta^ great quantities being consumed 
by all classes of the people ; indeed j so neces- 
sary is it considered to tliem, thatGoveniment 
has licensed the importation of it to one 
niaUj who is hound to have a constant supply 
at a fixed price ; and in order to insure its 
abundance, he is lial)!e to a heavj" fine of 
about 5L per hour if he shouldj under any 
circumstances, be unable to answer the full 
demand* The ice, or rather frozen snow, is 
brought from Mount Etna in Sicily, 

1 like mv Maltese maid ven^ much : slie 
is exceedingly useful and intelligent, and has 
told me a great many facts relative to the 
manners and customs of the people, which 
very likely I might otherwise have remained 
ignorant o£. The Maltese language resem- 
bles Arabic more than any other, being per- 
fectly understood upon the coast of Africa ; 
but the inhabitants can almost all speak Ita- 
lian more or less, and now generally learn 
English, In religion they are exceedingly 
bigoted and severe in their rules ; none of 
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those who have not performed the duties of 
confei^^sioo within the year, and possess aticki^fc 
h'OTTi the pric;3t to certify saiich to be tlie case* 
arc allowed to rccoive the Sacrament, and 
should they die imdcr these eircuinstancesj 
the clergy will not officiate at their funerals. 
The eon sequence is, that very few pass a 
nionthj or at most two months, without con- 
fessing-, and all appear very exact in their 
attendance at church. They fast rigorously 
everj^ Friday and Saturday throughout the 
year, Religious processions are to be seen 
passing through the streets at all hours, and 
priests are constantly taking the Sacrament 
to the sick or dying* During the time they 
are administering it, some of the uhorlsters re- 
main kneeling trntside the house j and almost 
every passor-hy joins in the devotion ; thus 
crowds of people are often to be seen pro- 
strate in the streets. 

The Maltese women lead a very retired 
life I they are never allowed to walk out with- 
out their parents, nor to speak to any man 
until they are married; their acquaintance 
with their husbands being made entirely 
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afterwards, A^Tien a man mshcs to marrv, 
lie goes to the father of the lady he adraircs 
(whoj perhapSjlic may have seen once or twice 
through ao open door or window), stating 
what he is worth, and w^hat are his expec- 
tations. If the father and he are mutually 
satisfied J the state of the ease is made 
known to the girl, who is seldom averse to 
changing her condition. Rings are then 
exchanged, and the young' man is in- 
vited to dinner and to walk out with all the 
family J brothers and sijsters included, how- 
ever many there may be. The next time 
they meet is generally in churchy to be 
nnited. The father of the bride gives, be- 
sides the trousseau, part of the household 
furniture, and plate, if he be rich enough, 

I was much ainuBed when Vieenzaj talk* 
ing of her chlldrenj tlie two biggest of 
whom are in the Casa Industriaj said she 
thought that the eldest girl, who it? just thir- 
teen years old, would be married in a year or 
two, for now they were allowed to come 
out of the school for three days every six 
months, and during that time very likely 
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some young man might see and admire 
her, I laughed at the idea of such a short 
acquaintancej but she tohl me that at the 
last holidays, sixty girls were married, and 
the rule had been made on purpose to 
give them an opportunitvj for;, during^ the 
rest of the year they arc never allowed to 
leave the w^ills ; and even their paretitsj ex- 
cepting on some urgent necessity, arc only 
permitted to see their children at certain 
hours on Sunday. 

The Casa Industria is a sort of charity- 
schoolj where children are taught some 
useful trade, and to read and write. The 
girls make the pretty silk gloves and mittens 
for which Malta is celebrated. 

Augitst QLsL — M^e went this afternoon to 
witness a very singular exhibition that took 
place in the Marsamusetto> or quarantine 
harbour, and was attended by crowds of 
spectators of all ranks. We w^alked to the 
harbour, and desceuded the long flight of 
stairs close to the new Protestant church 
now erecting by order of Queen Adelaide ; 
it is a beautiful building of white stone, and 
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will coDtain all the Eogliftli inhabitants, who 
are at present without any place of worshipj 
excepting- a far from adequate room in the 
palace. 

Embark iDg in one of the gaily painted 
boats* shatled by an awning of striped cotton^ 
we were soon rowing- to the scene of action- 

Fort Manoel and the Lazaretto being now 
no longer our prisonj looked really beautiful in 
the distance; and, rejoicing in my frtiedom, 
I should havf felt quite happy in g^'zhvg at 
them, had not my mind ^vanderetl to poor 
MoTisieur Foudon's grave* Tlie weather was 
charming ; not a cloud w^a5 in the sky, and 
the sun, now low in the horizon, sent a soft 
light around, blending the garden -terraces on 
one side, and shining full upon the bastions 
and houset? on the other, A refrei^hing 
breeze was playing over the waters, rippling 
them in its course. The many ships of dif- 
ferent nations, and of all shapes and sizes, 
riding out their quarantine, added much to 
the effect ; while in every direction, hurrying 
onvrards to the Festa, were the party-coloured 
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boats of the country^ filled with Tvclhdrcssed 
people, seated beneath the &now-white cnr- 
tains, all with countenances ripe for enjoy- 
ment. I never saw s^o gay a scone. The 
beautiful women of Malta were dressed in 
their holiday costumes, black silk petticoats 
being added to the graceful faldette, the most 
becoming of all head-dresses. Every now and 
thenj a man-of-war boatj filled with officers, 
shot by us, giving- variety to the scene. 

At length we reached the hulk which was 
to be the theatre of the Jousta, the amuse- 
ment of the evening; it was large, and stood 
high above the water, where it was firmly 
mooretl Placed in its centre, was a pole 
nearly twice tlie length of itself, projecting 
bewsprit fashion, from the prow, and at the 
extreme point of this was fastened the flag 
which constituted the goah Tlie crowd of 
boats was really astonishing ; there must have 
been several thoasandsj and vet no confusion 
or disturbance took place, no pushing and 
shouting ; the greatest order and good- 
humour prevailed ; all seerne<l to be aware 
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of a point so generally forgotten durin^r 
sight-seeiDg, viz, tliat every body had as 
mudi right to see as themselves* 

It was curioiis to look from oar boat at 
the dense mass of human heads that lined 
the shore of Floriana. Thev were rao£>ed in 
tiers three deep, the first sitting upon the edge 
of the harbour 3 the next upon tlie low wall be- 
hindj and the last atari ding. Every window 
was full J and the flat-terraced roofs of tlie 
houses crowded. Not far otF were exteiitvive 
preparations for fireworks, to be exhibited 
in the evening for the amusement of the 
people* 

As the operations bad not coinmenced 
when we arrive d^ we had plenty of oppor- 
tmilty to look around at the gaudy scene — 
for such it really was* In a boat close by lis 
sats muffled up in shawls and cashmeres, the 
ex-Bey of Tripoli, who, since his expulsion, 
has resided at Malta, He wore upon his head 
a voluminous white turban ; his counteiiaDce 
was stately and dignified* Several boats 
were filled with handsome young Greeks, 
in tlie picturesque cos tame of their country j 
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otliers with Engli^^h soldiers^ Then would 
come an importation of Italians, breathing 
out their m(ilo<lious language ; and tlien a 
crew of such a variety of differently- curled 
and variously-coloured moustaches^ that one 
was tempted to hdleve H composed of a 
specimen from every countrj-^ in Europe, 
save our island homej whose sturdy seamen 
filled many a neighbouring bark. But the 
Maltese themselves were the greatest orna- 
ment to the a^^.semhlv. 

Some of the competitors for the prize now 
began to arrive* They were, with the excep- 
tion of a pair of short drawers^ cntiTely with- 
out clothing. They jumped into the water, 
and during the time they were waiting for 
the signal to commence^ which must have 
been a full hour, swam about, diving down 
for money thrown to them, cutting in and 
out amongst the boats, and performing a 
vanety of other feats, merely resting now 
and then, for a moment or two, upon the 
blade of a fi'iendly oar. 

During this time, a man carrying a large 
basket full of grease upon his arm, was isent 
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out to the end of tlie pole, and proceeded to 
smear eY^ry part of iL Soon after thh wa^5 
finislicd, the signal wa^ given^ and the com- 
petitors, from twelve to fifteen in number, 
ser ambled up the eable into the hulk. 7 lie 
performance consai^ated in walking the wliole 
length of the slippery pole^ until the flag of 
the union-jaek was reached and borne away, 
the first attaining it winning the pri^e. The 
difl&culty was increase<l by its diminkhing 
towards the end (wlncli was the most ele- 
vated part)3 and from the great vibration 
produced by the coristant tread of the men. 
They succeeded eaeh other as quitikiy as 
possible 5 as soon as one had failed and fallen 
into the water^ another took his plaee. It was 
quite painful to look at them j some w^alked 
sidevrayBj others forward, balancing them- 
selves with their aiTns ^ as soon as they bad 
got half way, they held out their handsj ready 
to grasp the fiag, when the vibration would 
become so gixat, that they were pitched 
he ad -foremost into the harbour. They then 
swam round, got into the boat again j and 
G 2 
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were ready for a fresh start when tlieir turn 
arrived. 

Two or three were much more skilful 
than the rest, while others threw themselves 
into the ivater almost dircctlv. 

We waited till the sim had set^ and as the 
contest was not then decided, we were 
obliged to leave^ hut before we had rowed 
back half way, we heard tlie ishouts pro- 
chnmmg- that the goal had been won, and by 
one of the competitors I mentioned. 

We t^ame home through the Strada Fornix 
one of the handsomest in Valetta. The 
Princess Royal Hotel, near the square of the 
palace, is of very beautiful architecture, and 
I think must have been one of the eight 
aubergeSj or palaces, devoted to the different 
nations in the Order of St. John. 

Aagmt — Ever since I heard the 
history connected with it, I had been Yery 
anxious to visit Casal Musta, a small and 
poor-looking village^ but where, neverthe- 
less, a magnificent church is in the act of 
being erectedj upon the plan of the Pantheon 
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at Home* The story k as follows: — The 
priest of the \411agc being seized with a great 
desire to travel^ performed a pilgrimage to 
the Papal cityj and fi^oin thence to London, 
where> having seen, admired, £ind wondered 
at the ct>loi;t?al piles of St. PauVs^ St. Peter's, 
and the Pantheon, resolved upon what ap- 
peared the wild scheme of erecting a similar 
edifice in his native Casal. He returned, 
had the plans draw^n out, and comnieneed 
the foundation ; at his death he left all his 
savings to continue the work, hut although 
wonderfully large for those of a poor priest, 
they were, of courso, far from adequate for its 
completion ; but the pious project heing once 
com men cod J the expensei> are defrayed hy 
the volmitaiT subscnptions of the inliahitants, 
and carried on hy the gratuitous labour of the 
workmen on fete-djiys and holi<lays. 

When we visited the buildingj it had made 
a considerable stride towards completion j 
the outer walls being quite finished, although 
not roofed in. It is certainly a very sjjiendid 
structure, and lias an imposing effect : its 
portico is 112 feet long and 60 high, the in- 
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terior circle being- 1S5 feet: the columns 
tliat adorn it are exceedingly handsome, A 
Ycrv Rintf^ular fact, is. that it is built over the 
old church J still per fee within its walls^ and 
where service was going forward when we 
entered it. This, a moderately- si zed build- 
iiig, giYes^ by comparison, an excellent idea 
of the proportions of the new one, in the 
midst of which it stands like a toy. 

As soon as the new temple is sufficiently 
completed, the old one is to be pulled down, 
and thus the ground will not have to be 
re-consecrated. 

An inclined plane is placed from the 
ground to the roof, for the conyeriiencc of 
the workmen. G. went up, and said the 
view fe^om the top was veiy fine and exten- 
sive. The church is dedicated to St* Paul. 

We came back a great part of the way by 
quite a new road; the countiy round was 
much more bare and desert, and the gTound 
covered with immense rocks of white stone, 
affording nourishment to nothing but olive- 
trees, which, however, appeared to thrive 
very well, and their crooked, knotty trunks 
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and branches formed a plea^sing oraatneiit to 
the rude scene. It was a lovely evening, 
and as we approached Valetta the view was 
beautiful. The setting sun made the win- 
dows of the churches jjlitter like gold in the 
distance j and, here and there a solitary 
palm- tree raised its head, giving an eastern 
touch to the Burro un ding objects, while every 
now and then luxuriant trellices of vine met 
our view. The depth of the shadows, and 
the richness of the li^^hts were charminti;, 

August 23d. —We confined our walk to 
the town this morning, and after taking 
another look at St. John's church, we strolled 
down to the end of the Strada Re ale, and 
then mounted a flight of steps leading to the 
ramparts, — the view from thence is very ex- 
tensive, reaching over Floriana and the 
neiohbourioo; suburb.^ into the interior of 
the island. From every crevice in the walls 
hung clusters of the caper plant. The flower 
is exceedingly beautiful ; it has four large 
white petals with a quantity of long lilac 
stamens. The leaf is nearly round ; the 
flower bud is the part that is piekled and 
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eaten in sauce* Tlie only other flower we 
met with wbs a pink one, something like our 
rallied robin*" 

Wandering along these massiye hattle- 
mentSj we found oars elves in the Piazza 
Regina, just opposite the beautiful Auherge 
de Castille of the knights of St. John, now 
used as officers* quarters. It is a hirge and 
finely carved building, exceedingly lofty. 
Oyer tlic principal door is a handsome 
escut^Jieon in white marble. 

Following the road to the right, we ar- 
rived at the gardens of the Upper Bar 1 aeoa, 
planted with Cyprus trees, and adorned witb 
a handsome promenade, commanding a view 
of the Great Harbour, Several monuments 
have been erected here to celebrated per- 
sons 5 amongst others to the Governorj Sir 
Thomas Maitlaml, Sir Henry Hotham, (very 
w^ell executed) Sir F, Freeman tie, &c. At 
one end h an obelisk erected to Colonel 
Edwards, of the Ceylon Rifles, with a very 
laudatory inscription. 

The view from tlie Barracca is exceed- 
ingly extensive and beautiful, commanding 
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the magnificent harbour and tlie three towns 
beyond. The castle of St. Angelo, with Its 
four ranks of batteries, and its deep fosses 
hewn out of the sohd rockj forming an am- 
phitheatre, rises in the centre. Nearer the 
mouth, towers the castle of St* Elmo ; upon 
another point is the vast Naval Hospital; 
while on the bosom of these bastion -girded 
waters floated the Britl&b fleet. It is a very 
interesting and peculiar sight to behold 
these huge vessels, the triumph of man's 
art, lying within a stone's throw of the banks, 
quite safe from the stoinms that may be 
rafTincr around. 

Busy steamers were plying in all directions. 
One could not gaze down upon the scene 
below without being filled with admiration, 
and being duly impressed with the import- 
arice of this island rock, 

Wc returned home through the court of 
the Auberge de Castille, whi(!h led us into 
the upper end of the Strada Mercanti. I 
remarked here another very handsome house 
adorned with marble trophies ; the Police 
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office also is worthy of atteiitioi], od account 
of a curious fountain in the yard* 

August Q4<lh. — We turned our steps to- 
day quite in the contrary direction from yes- 
day. Proceeding down the other end of the 
Strada Mtjrcantij we entered two churches. 
The images in one of thein were surrounded 
by wax models of noses, armSy legs, hands, 
&e. intended as tcstiinonieB of the miracles 
performed at their shrines. Whenever I 
haTC been into any of the churches here, 
I have almost invariably seen many of tbe 
Enfdish sohliers at their devotions. 

We passed by the military hospital^ to- 
wards a fort J at. the entrance of the harbour ; 
here w-e seated ourselves upon the bastion and 
wti.tchcd the glorious scene, the expanse of 
the Mediterranean as well as the port being 
exposed to our view. I saw a splendul brig 
come in, in gahant style, with snow-w-hite 
sails full set and swelling to the breeze. Then 
passed several boats heavily laden from 
Gozo, filled with picturesque-looking pea- 
sants of both sexes. I saw also some of the 
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smallest boats imagmaWej hardly largo 
enough to hold one little hoy ; tbey never 
venture out of the baihour, but row about 
from ship to ship to pick up oakuru. Ith me- 
diately opposite to us was the Naval Hos- 
pital ^ a noble pile and worthy of its name, 

August 25 Ih We drove to-day with the 

intention of visiting St. Paul's BaVj supposed 
to be the identical spot where the apostle 
was shipwrecked on his voyaoe to Rome, 
(ActSj 3cxvii* and xxviii.) It is Kituuted near 
the same desert part of the island we passed 
through when we returned from Casal Musta* 
After proceeding some distance we came to 
a high point of land overlooking the whole 
scene. About two miles below us lay the 
little fairy creek, bounded by two small 
islets J with the wide sea beyond, dashing 
against the rocky j iron -hound coast. As I 
gazed upon it I felt not a doubt upon my mind 
as to its being the self-same bay wdiere^ 
nearly eighteen centuries ago, the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and the crew of the ship, whose 
lives God spared for his sake, were cast 
upon its shores* The form of the creek is 
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so peculiar, that it seems almost impossible 
that a ship of any &ize could be thrust into 
its narron- TiiouJ;h, " When it was day, they 
knew not the land : but thev discovered a 
certain creek with a shore, into the which 
they were mhidedj if it were possihle, to 
thrust in the &hip/'— Acts, xxvii, 39* 

Although we were anxious to reach the 
shore, yet the bird's -eye view from where we 
were appeared so comprehcDsive and good, 
that we were afraid of losing it, so paused upon 
the top of the hill for to make a rough 




sketch from the carriage-window. As soon as 
the dra^^dng was completed, we hegart to de- 
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scend tilt? steep, zig-zag road, hewn out from 
the Bolid face af the rock, much to the disicom- 
fort of our driver, who assured us that we 
should not reach the bay until dark ; but his 
rernoTistrances only made us the more olisti- 
nate, and on and on we pushed^ until the road 
really seemed to lengthen as went. At 
length we reached the foot of a small hill ter- 
minating at the water's edge. Just below 
it is Casal Naseiaro^ signifying, in Arabic, 
" the place of the Nazerenes ; *' it was the 
first Christian village in Malta^ and a 
chapel is built over the spot where it h sup- 
posed that St* Paul shook the viper from his 
hand. 

August QStk,—We wandered about the 
ram parti? on that side where a pillar is raised 
to the mennory of General Ponsonhy, and 
came back by the Strada Mezzodi, w^licre the 
Admiralty pahice, a fine buildings is situated* 

Augmt ^9th In the evening, we drove 

to visit the governor's country pala.ee at St* 
Antonio* It i& a lovely places rendered more 
so by the contrast its Cyprus gi'ovcs afi^ord to 
the surrounding couotryj where scarcely a 
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tree is to bo seen. At a little distance^ per- 
haps it appears too sepiilclirali but thig feel- 
ing^ is ^50t>n disBipatedliy driving up the ave* 
nue of gig-antic orange -trees by which it is 
approached* The air was scented with per- 
tmtw to Mn almost overpowering degree, 
W'hilc the flowering brandies hung side by 
side with those of the fruit just turning. 

We drove into tlie large yard of the palace, 
where w^c left the carriage, and proceeded on 
foot til rough the vine-ehid terraces, loaded 
with pui-ple clusters, to the garden, w4nch, 
although now much neglected, is quite a 
fairy scene* Beautifal flowers and flowering 
shrubs w^ere vieing with each otber in variety 
of form and brilliancy of colour ; while every 
now and then the wiiitliug paths terminated 
in a silvery fountain. The very solitude and 
neglect pervading this lovely retreat adds to 
its charms, by a sort of melancholy feeling 
experienced while traversing it. I recognised 
many of my Ceylon jungle favourites amongst 
the most choice flowers. Several splendid 
varieties of cactus wore growing luxuriantly. 
In a small enclosure w-as an India-rubber 
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tree, growing m the open dr, from its sisej 
the greatest curiosity of the pi ace j but which 
I immediately remembered as beiug one of 
the most commou trees in tlie jungle. 

The Palace of St. AntoDio is a very hand- 
some and spacious building, but is no longer 
inhabited by the present gtiTernor. One of 
the subordinate officers occupies a pai't of it. 

August The hot damp wind of the 

sirocco has set in to-day^ and destroyed the 
clearness of tlie atmosphere I have hitherto 
so much admired at Malta. During the 
time this wind prevails, the sun is usually 
overcast 

September We had postponed visit- 
ing the goveraor's palace^ which our kind 
cousiitSa Captain and Mrs, MMxwtill, had 
offered to shew us, until to-day. It was 
formerly the residence of the Grand Mas tor j 
and is an exceedingly handsome and spacious 
buildings occupring a whole square^ sur- 
rounded by four public streets. It is only 
one .qtory highj, and is surmounted by an 
eleg^mt cornice* At one angle rises the 
observator}^j founded in 178O, by the Grand 
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Master, Emanuel de Rohan, This is now 
usod as a signal- station for ships. G, tells 
mey the view from the top is very extensive. 
Several lofty halls and coiTidors are con- 
tained within tlie palace wallsj and a large 
room on the gi'ound-floor is at present used 
as the Eng-lish chapel. 

We first visited tlic armoury, forming 
one side of the quadrangle* It is a magni- 
ficent apartment, containing, independently 
of the many rare and curious weapons 
of antiqiiityj ten thousand muskets fit for 
present use. Numerous coats of mail, mostly 
helonging to the Knights of St. John, <nre 
ratiged round different parts of the rooni. 
The most heantiful of these is the suit of the 
Grand Master, Vignecourt, inlaid with gold. 
It is the same that he is represented to ho 
wearing in the fine picture painted of him 
by CaravaggiOj in another part of the palace* 
We also saw the armour of the Grand Mas- 
ter, La y alette (the founder of Valetta), 
I particularly admired some small annour, 
hoautifully inlaid. At one end of this gal- 
lery is a large glass case containing- some 
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macmlficent Turkish arms. The ceihiior of 
this apartment is panited with the escutcli- 
eons of the diffbrent governors of Malta. 

Leaving the amiouiTj and passing through 
a long corridor, adorned with paintings in 
fresco, and portraits of the knights, we came 
into the tapestry-room, representing a series 
of Intlian animals and hirds of various kinds, 
admirably executed. This beautiful apart- 
ment is now rendered unfit for occupationj 
on account of the windows looking into the 
Racket Court- 
It would be superfluous to give a detailed 
description of the many handsome suites of 
apartments we traversed : some of them con- 
tained a few good pictures. We now passed 
by the private entrance into what is called 
the Public Library, founded by a Grand 
Master in 1760^ and is quite distinct from that 
belonging to the garrison. It is an immense 
apartment, containing many thousand vo- 
lumes in all languages. It is opon to the 
public for a certain number of hours every 
day J and comprehends a small museum of 
the antiquities discovered at Malta, amongst 
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others, several curious sarcophagi, some Ro- 
man rc mains, and many very singular PhoB- 
nicifm inscriptions. But wha,t interested me 
more than any things were the figures lately 
disinterred from the ruins discovered near 
Casel Crendi. These consist of several 
dw arf images, with monstrous and dispropor- 
tioned limbSj in grotesque sitting attitudeSj 
some of them sculptured in Maltese stone, 
and others of terra cotta. No one has 
been able to discover what could have been 
theu" origin, or by what people they were 
moulde<h They axe known by the name of 
the Fat Women of Crendi/' 

Retuniing through the gates of the palace, 
two broken prostrate columns that were 
lying near were pointed out to us. They 
had been brought from the ruins of an client 
Cartilage, with the idea that Queen Adelaide 
might like them to form the material of the 
font in the new Protestant church building 
at her expense. 

In the evening G. went to visit the tomb 
of the Marquis of Hastings, situated on a 
diiFerent part of the ramparts to any we have 
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before visited- No monument is erected over 
it, aiid nothing^ rests upon the plain flat t^lab 
that marks the .sj>ot but a small stone cushion, 
placed there, as a monument, by some of the 
grateful inhabitants* The view from hence is 
very extensive, looking over Floriana and tlie 
quarantine harbour, a:- far as Citta Vecchia, 

1 believe I bave not mentioned in any 
former page the singular circumstance of 
almost every plant and bush in the neigli- 
bourhood of Valetta being covered more or 
less TFith a number of small snail shells, 
generally white, which often appear to have 
hardened and petrified there. 

September Sd.^G. brought home with 
him to-day a veiT pretty httle bird, tailed 
the queen " or " ant-eater,^* the latter name 
]*eferring to its singular manner of obtaining 
its livelihood. It lays itself <iown on the 
ground, in the neighbourhood of its prey, and 
remains quite motionlesSj feigning death, but 
at the same time hanging its long tongue out. 
The antSj attracted by a glutinous moisture 
peculiar to it, are soon brought around 5 and 
when there are a suflBicient number collected^ 
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tlie bird suddenly draws in its tongue and 
sivallo^vs the repast* 

Last night wc purchased several of the 
beautiful petrifactions found in the rocks 
of Gozo, froni a peasant and hh wife just 
arrived from thence. 

I must not omit to mention^ id reference 
to that island, the gigantic donkeys wc con- 
stantly meet with^ as the original breed comes 
from thence J where the largest are still to 
be found. Those seen about the streets of 
Valetf a vary from thirteen to fourteen hands 
high. One was l>roug}jt for us to look at the 
other (by, bred at Gozo, full fourteen 
handsj although only three years old^ and 
for which the owner ashed two hundred dol- 
lars or forty pounds. Its coat was beauti- 
fully soft and glossy ; and "^vere it not for its 
shape and long ears, one would scarcely have 
imagined it to he related to the poor, de- 
graded donkeys of our chme. 

The day lias at lengtli arrived for us to quit 
Malta^ and I cannot say how sorry T am* 
It is such a cheerful, happy looking place, 
and the air so pure and fine, that I would 
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have giTen much to spend the winter there* 
But it could not be, so I determined to make 
the best of it , and looked forward with real 
pleasure to the opportunity afforded me of 
visiting Sicilvj a couutry 1 had always felt a 
gi'cat desire to see. 

Before I take a fiual leave of the ishnid, I 
mast mention J as a warning to future tra- 
vellers, an annoyance we were obliged to sub- 
mit to. We had just paid our passage-money 
to Naples, and were within a few hours of 
starting, when a notice of impediment against 
quitting tlie ii5lan<l was served upon my 1ms- 
baiid* This originated from no less a person 
thaa a ^msherrtian we had employed when we 
first came out of quarantine, and who had 
washed our clothes so badly j that I sent 
thera, being unable to wt?ar themj to be done 
over again by another person, tellings the 
first, at the same time, I should only pay 
him half the sum, A few days ago ho 
brought his bill, amounting to a few sliil- 
ling-s, and refusing to take what we ofltered 
him, said he would not be paid at all, and 
so on. He waited, however, until be knew 
we had deposited our passage -money, and 
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then went to a la.w}^ei% who issued the impedi- 
ment* To order to remove it immediately, 
and not forfeit our passage, wc were obliged 
to pay not only the bill, which the man had 
raised in the meantime to twice the original 
amount, but aho for the two warrants* I am 
told th«.t the Maltese are constantly playing 
these tricks upon traveller 3, and the wisest 
plan is not to dispute with them miles s you 
have plenty of time before you. 

At six o'cloclc my cousin e^ime to fetch 
me ill her ealcchc, and accompany us on 
board tlie Ercolaiio Neapolitan Hteamer. We 
passed along the wharf, a part of Valctta I 
had Dot seen before, mid tlirough the Marina 
gate, apparently of very ancient date. Here 
Captain Maxwell had ordered the govern- 
ment barge to be in waiting for us, and we all 
w^ent on hoard together, ju^st as the men-of- 
ivar ridinff in the harbour were firintr the 
salute at sunset. 

We took one of the airy cabins on deck^ 
with which the Neapolitan steamers arc pro- 
yided, so preferable^ in this hot climatCj to 
all others. 
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Sep I em h er 4 fh. — A t. ni n e o'clock la&t 
night we heard, far the last time, the guns 
fire, the bugles and drums playing and re- 
sounding upon the rock of Maltaj wliile the 
hundred hells and clocks of Videtta were 
chiming their many- toned peals* Another 
hour elapsed but still we were at anchor, 
and all w^erc comfortably asleep before the 
signal for departure uas given. 

This morrtingj on waking about day- 
break J I found wc were ekirtiug the fertile 
and mountainous shores of lovely Sicily ; 
for loyely it is indeedj and seeros formed only 
to realize the poet's dream and the pai uteres 
imagination* Bat the dark page of history 
tells us another tale, and one trembles to 
find that the bloody deeds of the tyrants of 
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SjTacusc should have polluted so fair a spot, 
one of the brightest gems that dei^ks the 
bosom of the world. 

In about half an hour the Ercolano had 
cast anchor in the harbour of Syracu.ee ; and 
how shall I describe the scene Tvhich greeted 
me upon coming^ on deck ! To the left rose 
a low range of hill^, varj ing, in the distance 
and in the shadowy light of sunrise, from 
gray to blue. In the front were nuincrous 
heights of varied forms, some clothed io the 
richest verdure, and others ri.^ing grotesqiiCj 
bare J and craggj . A single pillar was seen in 
the distance, adding much to the beauty and 
inter est ; it is supposed to haye been erected 
by Marcellus^ after he had taken the city of 
Syracuse. Farther on, a cave, just distin- 
guishable between the trcesj was pointed out 
to me as the celebrated " Ear of T)ionysius>" 
Sepulchral rocks and vine-clad slopes lured 
the eye onwards, until it was irrevocably 
arrested by gigantic Etna rising singly in all 
its majesty, and filling the mind with asto- 
nishment and awe. Not a cloud shaded it 
from our view ; every rock and curve was 
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distiriguishablej while its peated top was 
crowned with perpetual snow* The rich 
foliage and fertility clothing- it nearly to that 
point, was clearly setjn even at thi;5 distance ; 
and one would almost have forgotten in the jia- 
rent mountain, nourishing and embellishing 
its verdant offspring, the fierce find fiery 
volcano, which has destroyed, and may again 
destroy, all that is fair and fruitful within 
reach of its buiiiing streams, had it not been 
for the faint column of white smoke irlidins 
slowly from its snowy summit, imtil lost in 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

As soon as I could withdraw my eyes from 
this fair and colossal destroyer, I turaed to 
the right, where rose modern Syracuse, all 
that remains of the city of the tyrants, with 
its antique time-worn houses, and its strong 
and renovated fortifications, forming, with 
the two harbours, almost an island in the 
deep blue waters of the Mediterranean, now 
cahn and unruffled as a mirror, looking as if 
placed there only to reflect the beauties 
that clothe its shores. 

We lost no time in procuring a boat to 
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takcits to the to^n to breakfast. We passed 
through two very haDdsomc gates, and 
over a couple of drawbridges, guarded by 
Neap all tan soldier Sj in an nodrcEis of blue 
cotton. Tbeir discipline seems vej*y differ- 
ent from oiu'Sj for the sentry was laugliing 
and cbattiog with a crowd of other soldiers 
not upon duty, and did not appear at all dis- 
cern posed by an oiBcer who parsed, merely 
intimating the knowledge of his presence by 
pre^senting arms, and then continuing his con- 
Ycrsation with renewed ardour. 

In our wa,y to the inn we passed the 
prison. It was only divided from the street 
by a double row of wooden Ijars, through 
which the wretched inmates might be seen 
lying about in a dirty^ miserable- looking 
inclosure* Most of them were busily em- 
ployed in making baskets. 

The appearance of the inn, as we ap- 
proached 'it through a narrow hy-streetj cer- 
tainly did not promise much to hungry sea- 
faring travellers, and the time we had to wait 
for our breakfast was rather tantalising, I 
paid sundry visits to the kitchenj adjoining 
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the dining-rDom, to £ce bow things were pro- 
gressing, and found it a very curious look- 
mg place. The whole kitchen range, of no 
Inconsiderable extent, was covered with a 
mosaic of inlaid tile of Yarions colourSj and 
had, together with the savtjury viands smok- 
ing from every piirt of it, a very gay effect, 
heightened by the plctiiresque costumei^ and 
attitudes of the culinary artistes in at- 
tendance. All the herbs necessary for cook- 
ings such as mint, and tliyme, were grow- 
ing' in a small artificial garden, covered 
in with glass J and adjoining the kitchen^ al- 
though on the second story* This was an 
original refinement of luxury tliat I little cx- 
peuted to see in this poor inuj of a compara- 
tively unfrequented place. 

In another of mv peregrinations I found a 
pair of the larg^est ox-horns we had ever met 
with;^ they were at least four feet longj and 
very prettily polished and mounted. The 
oxen of Sicily, I should think, are the 
biggest in the world j they far surpass those 
of Abyssinia, which appeared to me gigantic* 

At length the breakfast arrived, and 
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proved tolerably good ; the tea was really 
excellent. As soon as it was oTer^ we got 
into M carriage J apparently almost the only 
one in Syracuse, and accempanicd by two 
gentlemen, our fellow-passengers^ the one an 
Englishman^ and the other, I afterwards 
found, an American, who shared it with us, 
proceeded to view all that this most interest- 
ing city and its enyirons have to shew. And 
in as far as there was no dearth of amuse- 
ment or inter eiitj I never spent a mor*^ satis- 
factory morning ; or a more ^^j^satisfactory 
one J from the fact, that all we saw required 
to be revisited, and examined much more 
minutely than our time would allow of. 

We rattled through the ilbpaved streets, 
passing the market^ where an abundance 
of the finest pears^ figs, grapes, and m elans, 
were exposed for gale ; but at least half the 
stalls T¥cre filled with large onions, of which 
there must be an immense consumption ; in- 
deedj all the lower classes, both in Sicily and 
Malta, are so strongly impregnated with the 
odour of onions and garlickj as to be aliaost 
unapproachable* 
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The fortifications on tlie land side are 
very extensive : there are walls within walls 
several times over, and we must have passed 
as many as five draw-hridges over fosses filled 
with water ; in faet, the toivn is rendered a 
perfect island. 

On issuing from these^ ^ve first direeted 
our steps to the Amphitheatre, about two 
miles off. In our way, we passed a single 
marble coin inn of great beauty ; It was erect, 
but had lost its capitaL Three pedestals, 
similar to its own, wcsre near it^ planted at 
equal distanees, while farther off was ano- 
ther, sunk deep into the earthy that had been 
dug away to display it. These pilhi.r.s jire of 
the ancient Doric order, and are supposed to 
be the remains of the Pre tan eo, or Forum. 
We were told by the guide it ivas the 
Temple of Ceres j but this appears to he 
an error. In the Pretanco was found the 
statue of Sappho, sculptured by Marco Sllla- 
mone. 

The road wound through the most luxu- 
riant country I ever beheld. The earth 
seemed to yield her fruits spontaneously. 
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VincyaT(ls Icjaded with tlieir purple cliister&j 
and hedged round by prickly pears of the 
finest and richest growth, stretched far and 
wide^ while fig and mulberry-trees of the 
largest size, appeared often as if iiot content 
with their owij luxuriant fruit, hut afforded 
a support of some forty feet higli to cliinbing 
vine^ whose luscious and clustering hunches 
almost hid from view the tree that had raised 
them from the dust. 

I have often read of scenes like these, but 
I have never really believed in their exist- 
ence imtil now* I only attempt to describe 
the lejiist part of what I saw^^ for' all these 
fair productions of Nature were thrown eom- 
paratively into the shade by the glorious 
groves of pomegranates j which, overhanging 
the vine- clad walh, displayed their scarlet 
and go]<len fruit from between ,their dark 
green leaves. I never beliehl any thing 
so beautiful or so luxuriant. Nothing 
seemed blighted, all appeared to breathe out 
a perfume of love joy. Unlike the re- 
gions of -the torrid zone, the sun shines 
down with a benignant warmth, cherishing 
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without destroying elasticity and life ; while 
the soft, fresli breezes of the MixliterraneEm 
gently fiui fhh fiivoured clime and its beau- 
teous children. I could dwell foi^ ever on 
this gorgeous scene, where Nature^ in her 
richest garb, appear? to have exhausted all 
her treasures j hut I must hasten on to the 
works of man, its former mastersj who^ almost 
nameless and unknown, have long since be- 
come a portion of its soih 

We followed a road wlrich rnn at a consi- 
derable distance round the whidlngs of the 
bay, on our left, while on the right rose a 
range of large craggy rocksj every where 
perforated for sepulchre:^* At length we 
stopped, descended from the ca.iTiagc, and 
in a few m mutes found ourselves upon the 
bank of the Amphitheatre, It is one of the 
most perfect in existence.^ The gradations 
of seats are almost unbroken, and occupy an 
immense arena cut out of the solid rock. The 
two principal entrances immediately face 

* ^' The mi- diameters of this edifice are 134 English 
fept by &p3 feet; and the wall of the Podium is about 
8 feet Gioclies in height/' — Siar'ke, 
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each other, and are hi ii high state of pre- 
servatioD : the steps of the one we descended 
are almost entire. Each terminates hy an 
elegant and finely proportioned arch, display- 
ing a lovely vista j the farthest of these j how- 
ever, h now a beautiful ruin, as a great deal 
of the masonry has given waj> and it is 
shattered on one side. 

From tliese entrances^ and under every tier 
of seats, an arched passage branches off to 
the right and left ■ these served as lolihies, 
and gave egress to different parts of the 
amphitheatre. In the centre of the arena 
is a large stune re^ervoir^ supplied with 
water by an underground aqueduct, still 
nearly perfectj entering beneath the ruined 
arch. This arrangement was intended for 
the naval combats, as hy this means they 
could fill tlie whole sta^*:e with water. Everv 
thing seemed so exact and so easily compre- 
hendedj that hut a slight stretch of the ima- 
gination was required to people this noble 
structure, and while looking at it I could 
almost fancy I saw the senate of ancient 
Syracuse, seated in their pomp of state, to 
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view the classic comb sits 5 the judges award- 
ing the prizes ; and higher up, the happy 
and gratified populace. 

Wc were riext shewn the pa&sage by 
which the gladiators entered the arena* 
Near this was a deep excavation 3 i^upposed 
to have been the prison for the wild beasts i 
at all events J it was evi<lently intended for 
some important purpose^ as the masonry 
round it is very solid. 

I was quite enchanted witli this ruin j cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting and satis- 
factorj^ antiquiities T have Keen. The caper, 
and many other pretty creepers and wild 
flower Ss now clothe the walls deserted by 
man* In many places, particularly in the 
vaulted passages, the water and damp have 
formed into stalactites over the solid masonrv, 
I shouhl imagine this to be an uncommon 
occurrence. I purchased, upon the spot, a 
few %^ases and coins lately dug up ; amongst 
other thingSj a beautiful little antique head* 

Leaving the am]}hitheatrc, our road ran 
close to the remains of an extensive aqueduct 
that skirted ns for some distance on the left. 
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and wc traced the continuance of its remains 
over the rocks to the right ; it at length crossed 
our path J one arch embracing^ the road- It 
was, perhaps J of more modern date than the 
amphitheatre, but still very ancient^ and its 
time-worn and creeper-corered bricks^ toj^^e- 
ther with its nohle arches, unusually larg^e, 
contributed much to the beauty of the scene. 
The one I mentioned across the road, formed 
a suitable and most becoming- frame to the 
exquisite landscape it opened to oar yiew\ 

Once again we Tverc on foot^ and following 
a narrow path flanked by gigantic and naked 
rocks of the most grotesque fornij but bear- 
ing in many parts evident traces of human 
labour. At length we reached an open space, 
and beheld immediately in fi'ont of us, the 
extraordinary cavern knoivn by the name of 
Dionysius' Ear. The earliest historians con- 
firm us in the belief that it was constructed 
by the tyrant of that riamej and used by him 
as a state prison, which, from its peculiar 
formatioUj couTcyed faitlifully every whisper 
breathed within its w^alls to the small cham- 
ber above, where the despot was accustomed 
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to secrete himself, and regulate his blocKly 
schemes accordingly. Both the exterior en- 
trance and the interior construction resemble 
exactly the formation of the human ear. 

This immense work appears to have been 
origmated by Nature, aud completed by 
art. The entrance about seyenteen feet 
wide aud fifty-eight feet higbj the sides slope 
gradually to the summitj ternihiating in a 
narroiv^ channel that conveyed cycit so^nd 
in the cave to the smalt apartment ahovcj 
which is still to be seen. A secret pas- 
sage is supposed formeiiy to have communi- 
cated with this from the tyrant's palace j 
and another from the theatre. But the only 
access to it now is by the disagreeable pro- 
cess of being swung up in a basket ; how- 
ever, as none of our party were anxious to 
make the experiment^ we contented ourselves 
with looking at the small square aperture 
front below, and then exploring the interior of 
the prison itself^ which windsj as I have be- 
fore saidj like the orifice of the ear. I traced 
the narrow^ channel to the farther extremity, 
where it is terminatod by a hole running' up 
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like a cliimney. The height of the cave is 
the same throughout* 

In one part is a singular re cess j said to 
have heen the seat of a secret tribunal The 
echo is so great, that the slightest sound or 
whisper resounds from one end to the otlier, 
with a startling distinctness ; and when a 
musket was fired at the entrance, it reverbe- 
rated loud and stunning like a peal of ar til- 
ler the report lasting ten seconds-* 

Several gold coins in fine preservation, 
and said to have heen found in the vicinity, 
were offered to us for sale^ but I did not 
become a purcliascr. 

The rocks in the neighbourhood were of a 
gigantic li eight, grotesque wnd rugged in the 
extreme ; in many parts they appeared to 
have heen pierced for cinary urns. 

From DiunysiuiS* Kar we proceeded to 
explore the remainder of the extraordinary 
quarries or caverns of which it forms a part. 
They are all supposed to have been used as 
prisons, and it was in them that thousands of 

* It has been supposed that this wonderful cavern 
owes its coDstrucition to Archimedes. 
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Atlieriians were thro\™ after thcii* unfortu- 
nate defeat under Nicias and Demosthenes. 
On the sides, in many parts, are the reniams 
of illegible inse rip t ions : might they not have 
been traced by ii Sopliocles or a Euripides ? 
These quarries supplied the materials for 
building the ancient citVj and the hirge and 
singularly shaped columns abounding in 
them, must have been left bv the workmen 
to support the gi^anite and raarhle rocks 
they bad undennined. In their present state 
they consist of vast irregular chambers, en- 
closed on all sideSj except at the entrance^ 
by rows of rugged and pointed pillars, covered 
with a robust and splendid vegetation* 

That part ealled the Quarry of the Rope- 
ma ters, from the manufacture now carried 
on there, is very extraordinary, both in its 
size and formation : the rock looks as fi^esh 
as if it had only just been w^orked. Another 
serves as an habitation for the labourers em- 
ployed in burn in for saltpetre* I just en- 
tered it, but was almost suffocated by the 
smell, while the lurid flames, dimly glowing 
through the thick columns of smoke^, cast 
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a flickering l^g^i^^ over th^^ swartliy faces 
around, giving them an almost iohuman as- 
pect^ and making the whole scene worthy of 
the caves of Endor, 

Once more immerging into the warm sun* 
shine, and scarcely giving ourselves time to 
admire the surpassing beauty that sur- 
rounded usj Tvhere fig, olive, and pomegra- 
nate were vying with each other in incon- 
ceivable luxuriance, and gorgeous butterflies 
were flitting amongst their branches, we 
tooh the path leading to the theatre, situated 
amongst the rocks above the quarries. 

The size of this majestic edifice, in a great 
measure hewn out of the solid rock, cannot 
be beheld witiiout admiratitm, placed as it is 
in one of the most magnificent situations in 
the world. The ancients were always pecu- 
' liarly happy in choosing the site of their 
edifices. The theatre of Syracuse is cer^ 
tainly an illustration of this, for the view 
from its seats is unrivalled. The v^hole citvj 
upon the island of Ortygia^ rising in the midst 
of its t\v o harbours ; the fine and verdant 
hills that skirt the bay- the intervenlog land 
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clothed with orchards of every hue ; the fair 
Mediterranean beyond and Mount Etna at 
home ^ — all these ai-e embraced in one nfjwp- 
d*€sil of admiration. 

But to return to the theatre itself, one of 
the largest in the world, and considered the 
most ancient in existence. Its diameter is 
1I6 feetj and it exceeds a aemi circle by 37 
feet 4 inches. It is impossible to say how 
many tiers of seats formerly e^tisted, as the 
stage J and probably several of the circlesj 
are filled up with cultiyated soil ; but all 
that does remain is m a surprising" state of 
preservation^ and a 1. tests the former magiii- 
ficence of the edifice* Three portitm?, pro- 
bably assigned to the difi'erent grades of 
rank of the spectators, are diyided by a cor- 
ridor wide enough to admit the passage of a 
chariot j there are two of these neai'ly entire. 
The seats they separate are eight tiers deep. 
In many parts chiselled lines are distin- 
guishable, marking the extent of each sepa- 
rate places behind every row is a divi- 
sion for the feet of the persons above. 
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But the sliig^ul3i.r part in the formatioii of 
this theatre i% that the steps, or scats, be- 
come shallower as they approach the highest 
part, until they are only half the depth of 
those near the stage. 

Two Greek inscriptions have been found 
at difFcrent times within the precincts of this 
theatre, bat they do not appear to have 
throl^7l much light upon the particulars of 
its erection J generally supposed to have been 
in the earliest ages of Syracuse* An im- 
meuse quantity of water must have been 
diverted to its use, if we may judge from the 
volumes conveyed hy an ancient aqueduct in 
its vicinity J added to an ahundant rivulet, 
that now turns two mills above, and one in 
the theatre itself ; the latter iia planted so as 
to iutercept its course as it dashes in silvery 
cascades from tier to tier. 

To this mill, perched amongst the seats of 
ancient grandeur, now serving as paths for 
the neighbouring flocks, I took my way, and 
craved a resting-place under its shadow, 
while the gentlemen climbed the higher 
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banks to visit the Nymph seuin above* Seated 
at the door of the humble dwelling, and sur- 
rounded by sacks of flour, I looked with de" 
light at tlie enchanting scene before me, 
where indigence and pastoral labour liad 
U5ui*ped the ground consecrated two thou- 
sand years ago to luxury and power \ wlier^ 
the ear of ancient civihsation w^a^ charmed 
into forgetfulness by the soft strains of tlie 
skilful musician, or kindled into valour and 
enterprise by the inspiring accents of some 
classic poet. Those sounds arc for ewr 
hu&hed, the song of the nightingale is the 
only music, and the murmuring of the waters 
the only poem tluit will henceforth resound 
in these faii-y precincts. But w1:d would 
wish for any other? — for Tvhat else could har- 
monise so deli ciou sly with tlic feeling in- 
spired in every sensitive mind while contem- 
plating these beautiful and massive remains 
of bygone generations ? 

Although a gentle melancholy is excited 
by the contemplation of tliese ruins, there is 
nothing sombre in their appearance \ none 

VOL* n. I 
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of that awe and cliilliiie^^i:^ comes over one 
while beholding them experienced, amongst 
the arched and vaulted remains of Gothic 
grandem- ; and the reason ia obvious : the 
blue sky and cheerful sunshine, which 
no time can change, glows ahove, and be- 
neath their mild aspect friendly nature has 
fillo<l up the gaps and ornamented the face 
of failing art, making the whole scene in- 
expresslbly beautiful* 

The Syracusans shewed their taste in 
erecting no roof to their theatre, contenting 
tliemselves with a simple awning as a Hhade 
from the sun* The remains of the holes for 
the staves that supported this are still visible. 

I was not long allowed to indulge unin- 
terrupted in tlie contemplation of this sin- 
gular scene and the magic view beyond, 
which no pencil, no words can convoy to the 
imagination ; for mj humble hosts gathered 
round me^ all chattering at the highest pitch 
of their voices. Their party consisted of 
three women and one man. The mill w^as 
stopped, and so were their Yarious occupa- 



tioosj to satisfy the curioBxty I excited* They 
examined all I had on ; my watch j chain j 
and Tiug^y seemed to please them greatly : but 
what appeared most to astonish them vva& a 
miniature 1 woit of my father. They nssailed 
me with such a number of questions, in such 
extraordinary sounding Italianj that it was 
with difficuhy I could understand them, and 
when some neighbours came in thev made 
me shew mv trinkets all over a^ain. 

One of the w^omen Tvas yctj handsome ; 
and all were remarkable for their white and 
even teeth* 

At length I was rejoined hy my fricTtds, 
and I bade farewell to my j>aBt0ral enter- 
tainers* G, tells me that th*5 yiew from tlie 
point they climbed up to ivas even more 
magnificent tban tlie one I had seen, as from 
the g^reater elevation it was more extensive. 
Here >vas the Nyniphieum, a fountain gush- 
ing out from the .solid rGi::k, tlie .source of 
the crystal stream I have spoken so much 
of. It is supposed that this was the spot 
where the names wqto inscribed of those 
persons who gained the prize for music in the 
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theatre, and where the tripod of Apollo wa^ 
placed, A few WcU?her women were the only 
visible nymphs now haonting the fountain. 
Casting one more lingerinjj look at the lovely 
prospect from the mill, I reluctantly turned 
from it to the carriage. 

We next drove towards the street con- 
ducting to Tycha, one of the five cities* 
that eonstitutcd the ancient Syracuse : and 
i& now^ kno^vn hy the name of the Street 
of Tombs. It takes its wjiy umidi^t heaps of 
confused masses of roei, out of whose surface 
it was hewn J and is hounded otf^each side 
by sepulchres. One of these is pointed out 
as the tomb of A r el nineties!, and although the 
most credulous cannot but feel sceptical upon 
the subject^ yet the name attached to it, 
however fabulously, adds to the interest with 
which it is contemplated, and Iieightens the 
admiration bestowed upon tlid beautiful Doric 
column and architrave at its entrance, sculp- 
tured out of the native rock. In the interior 

* The five cities wcre^ — The Iisland of Ortygia " 
(the Tuodeni tuwij) ; Epipolse AcradiDa;" " Ty- 
cha f and Neapolis.'* 
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&re several caTities and niches for cinerary 
urns. From this spot a fine view of the citv 
is obtained. 




Not far off is shewn the hist r^^sting-place 
of Timoleonj the conqueror of the cruel 
tyrant Dlonysiiis the YouDger. The mere 
fact of treading the %^ery gronnd where these 
celebrated characters of rantiqiiity lived and 
died is in itself so gratifying, that one is re^idy 
to forgive the smell impositions prac titled 
upon Diie'ii credulity as to the identical sites 
of their sepulture. 

The coup {PcBil of this Street of Tombs is 
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singular in the highest degree. The gronndi 
so fertile every where else^ is here sterile and 
barren, only afford ing nourishment to a few 
^vild lierl)^? and thistles, and a beautiful blue 
flower I have never previously met with, 
I^arge fragments of roeksj interspersed with 
tombs, lay seattered in wild confusion; the 
lattt^r bearing here and there the remains ef a 
Dorie column or pedestal i but no inscriptions 
are to be found, I climbed up to one upon 
a high rock above the rest ; it appeared un- 
USujiLly magnificentp 

Beyond the sepulchres to the right and 
left of the road were several square blocks 
of various siises, hewn out of the rockj and 
arranged without any order. It is not known 
what they coald have been intended for^ as no 
traces of letters have been found upon them ; 
nor could they have been meant to ornament 
the street, for there appears no design or 
symmetry in their arrangement. Farther on 
are some large heaps of stones, supposed to 
have formed part of the ancient city walls* 

Turning from tliis scene of desolation we 
again descended into the fertile plain below, 
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and drove towards the Erst Christian church 
in Sicily ; it is dedicated to St. John. In 
our way I remarked some extensive field a 
of ehili, growing in gvent luxuriance. 

The exterior of the church is now white- 
wash cdj but several Grecian fragments and 
pillars are built into the walls. Excepting 
a rose window, there is nothing remarkable 
in the interior. I did not accompany the 
gentlemen into the crypt, from rvhence there 
is an entrance to the catacombs, the resort 
of the early Christians. 

We now drove liack to the town^ and pj'o- 
ceeded up the principal street to the Cathe- 
dral, which faces a large, handsome, open 
square. The front is modern^ but it is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Temple of Minerva. It was converted into a 
church in the twelfth century. Tliirty-four 
magnificent Doric columns are still standing j 
I observed eleven of these built into the side 
wall J they are raised on a platform, and 
without ba&ea : the shafts are about twenty- 
five feet high, and the capitals three feet. 

Passing by the Capuchin Convent, a hand- 
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some and veneratle-lookiDg l^uildiugj we 
arrived at the celebrated " Fountain of Arc- 
thusa-j" of which all the poets have sung, 
and every historian has praised the excellence i 
accordhig to kStraho and Diodorus, it was so 
abundant to contain flsli of the largest 
size, and, above all, was honoured as the pro- 
tecting Nymph of Syracuse.* It is now 
reduced to a common washing-poolj and the 
stream that ibrmcrly received divine honours 
is used to clean ee the dirty linen of the 
Syracusans. 




* Aretliusa, one of the SiciUdef^, is fabled to have 
been transformed into a fountain by Diana, T^ hile flyiiig 
from the pursuit uf Alpheiis* 
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There is nothing very striking io the mo- 
dem city; the streets arc regular, bat 
look thinly inhabited. I remarked sereral 
handsome balconies, and many ruined pillars 
and archways built into the walls of the 
houses. 

It was now time for us to re-embark, £?u> 
seating^ ourselves in a boatj we waited until 
our American friend had settled the expenses, 
which it was agreed he should iiianagej al- 
though he did not speak a word of Italian ; 
hut his talents for bargaining were far too 
prominent to be thrown away, 

Ajyropos of this gentleman, I must men- 
tion a trait of Yankee invention that quite 
delifirhted me. The sun beino exceedindv 

O O O J 

powerful^ I havings nothing to shade me 
from it but a vei*)^ small parasol, it was pro- 
posed he shouhi len<l rm his umbrella. I 
observed that it looked in a very dilapidated 
condition J but of course said nothing ; and my 
impression was confirmed when our English 
friend, who was attcmptinj?- to put it up for 
mc, turned to the other and said, I can- 
not manage it.'*^ — *^ Hold it up so that it may 
I % 
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catch the air, and then give it a sudclcii jerk^" 
said the American* This process was snccess- 
ful, and once up^ I took no further notice of 
it, until upon closing it sometime afterwards, 
it all foil disjointed again, every whalebone 
hangh^g out loose as if broken. The English- 
man called my attention to it, by sayings — 
" You hold in your hand one of the most curi- 
ous things, perhaps, you have seen to-day/'— 
*^ A broken umbrella?" said I, laughing. — 
" Far fi^om being broken," answered he, it 
is one of the last inventions of New York \ its 
apparently mutilated state is only counterfeit, 
and intended for its own. preservation, or 
rather that of its owner, who has never lost an 
unibrella since he bought it : for put it down 
where he will, cither in ship, club, or coach^ 
no one would think it worth their while to 
take such a useless-looking thing*" — " Is it 
not a capital idea?" said the Aiaerican j "it 
has saved me many a dollar/* 
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We were soon steaming away at a 7:apid 
pace^- and had left fair SjTacuse in the dis- 
tance. We kept very near the shore — which 
looked lovely from the sea ; in a few hours 
we passed Agosta, a pretty little town and 
harhour. As we appro aehed nearer to its 
foot J Etna, in its eolossal beauty, appeared 
to dilate before us, towering like a giant 
towards the sky* Traces ^ lava heeame 
more and more frequent, until the whole 
plain appeared more or less encrusted with 
it ; vegetation, nevertheless, did not, exeept 
near the more recent layers, seem at all 
impeded* 

At length, about four o'clock, we cast 
anchor in the roadstead of Catania, formed j 
in a great measures by an immense stream of 
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lava rocks, rnnTiing in a line from the town 
far into the sea. The effect is surprisiiifjly 
singular and beautiful 5 the bank of jet black 
cinder, curv-ing ronnd the right of the bay, 
and confining the view on that side by its 
fearful lieiglit and thickness, looking- as fi^csh 
and recent as when, din-ing the eruption of 
iGdOi it first ran boiling and hissing into the 
water, leads the eye onwards until it rests 
on the adjoining magnificent mole, formed 
of the same material and at the same period 
when the ancient city wa^ entirely de&troyed. 
But Catania, like Portici, ha^ risen, centnry 
after century, oyer its own volcanic ruins ; 
although it knows the destiny that awaits it, 
and the voice of w^arning calls from the sub- 
terranean remains of its former self, it listens 
w^ith a happy indifference, and allows the ter- 
rible sounds to be bushed by the soothing 
murmur of the bright blue sea that bathes it. 
But the aspect of these enchanting regions 
accounts for the carelessness of its inha- 
bitants. As soon as Nature has ceased to 
destroy, she becomes so beautiful, so laughing, 
and cfikces so shortly almost all traces of her 
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former rigour, that she imperceptibly allures 
foro'etfulncss. Nothing can be more enchant- 
ing than these plains of Catania j this land 
of fire is carpeted with the richest fertility, 
differing from any other, for it charms the 
sight as much as it administers to the luxury 
of man. On wliiclieyer side one turns, new 
beauties arisc^ and it escapes, by the variety 
of its scenery, and the diversity of its formSj 
the monotony of sublimity too often repeated : 
in one word^ it comhines all the elements of 
loveliness, sea, woods, plains^ mountain — ^and 
that mountain is Etna, 

The appearance of the town from the sea 
is very striking ; it looks as if almost buried 
in the lava that surrounds it, while the 
domes and spires «f iu numerous churches 
rise towering from the mitlst. The view is 
bounded hy verdant mountains, linked to the 
sea by lovely plains of vine, corn, orange, 
and olive ; wliile towering hebind the city, 
or rather rising from the very waters, for the 
city climbs its base, stands gigantic Etna, in 
all its beauty and magnificence, its sno\^y 
peak gilded by the sun, while groves of chest- 
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nut-trees form a verdant girdle around its 
centre* 

I was quite riveted to the deck with ad- 
miration of this unrivalled scene. When we 
cast anchor, the sun was getting rather low 
in the horizon, throwing the deepest and 
most cflFcctive shadows around, reheved hy 
hrilliant lights^ while the hright blue of the 
Mediterranean was variegated into a tint of 
transparent giTcii, that ran in a sloping line 
towards the land, and emhraced the li arbour 
in the same hue, produeing a most singular 
eflFcct, 

It was Sunday, and the Fete of St, An- 

tonioj and hundreds of boats full of gaily 

dressed people were plying in every direction* 

The Ercolano was soon so surrounded by 

If 

boatmen quarrelling who should convey the 
passengers on shore, that it was a difficult 
task to succeed in seating one's self safely in 
any of their boats. At length, however, we 
landed on the quay, ,w4iieh presented the 
most lively and bustling scene imaginable. 
It appears^ that Ave had happened to visit 
Catania on one of its greatest gahx days j the 
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inhabitants ware all in their holyday costumej 
and seemed hurrying on, bent upon amnse- 
ment. Flags were flying on all sides, cxtcn^ 
sive scaffoldings and preparations for fire- 
works and illnininations were going forwardj 
and a gilt altarj profusely omamcnted^ was 
raised in a conspicuous part of the quay. 

Numerous public games were exhibiting, 
amongst others, a small joustaj sirnilar to the 
one we saw at Malta. Making our way 
through this happy and luerry throng, v?e 
took our road to the hotel, where it was 
agreed that we should dine, our party consist- 
ing of our two acquaintances of the morn- 
ings an English gentleman and his Spanish 
wifca and ourselyes. As no sitting-room was 
to be had, we were obliged to turn a bed- 
room into our mile a manger. 

The preliminaries of ordering the dinner 
being arrangecl, it was proposed tliat we 
should sally out, and see what we couhl of 
the town during the three intervening hours. 
Accordingly, a conyeuient open carriage was 
procured, and we first drove to the museum 
of the Principe Biscari^ a wealthy and en- 
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lightened rtDbleman, a native of Catani.i. 
It is considered one of the best io Italy, and 
although we were hurried through it, and 
had not time to note many of the unique 
objects it con tains J I never was more gi^atified 
with the sight of any collection than with 
this* Every object was well and clearly ar- 
rfinged, the apartments were good, and the 
light well thrown, A court-yard in the centre 
contained an obelisk and some larger speci- 
mens of sculpture. Tlie collection of bronzes 
was very fine, and that of the vases of Sicilian 
pottery interested me particularly ; for they 
were almost all foimd in tlic neighbourhood 
of Catania ; many of them were of an im- 
mense size and elegantly formed* 

Amongst the statues I remarked the frag- 
ment of a beautiful figure, supposed to have 
been a Baechus ; it was found in the ruins of 
the Forum s and is considered a very fine spe- 
cimen of Grecian sculpture : also an exqui- 
site figure of a child sleeping upon a cushion, 
carved in lava : and several ma"7]ificeut an- 
tique heads and bassi relievi of the same mate- 
riah I also admired some fine figures in mosaic. 
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The gi'eat interest of this rnuf^cum is, that it 
consists almost entirely of objects found upon 
the spot, illustrating the ancient and modern 
histoiT of the city in which it stands. The 
walls of many of the apartments were inlaid 
with antique inscriptions. 

The collection of ancient coins and medals 
is one of the most perfect in the worlds and 
the display of shells and other branches of 
natural histoiy is very much admired. 

From the museum we drove tlirough the 
centre of the town, towards the street that 
commences the ascent of the mountain. I 
had no idea it was so large and extensive a 
place ; the houses, or rather the palaces (for 
exteriorly, at least, they deserve to he so 
named), are regularly and very handsomely 
built ; the streets are wide and spaciouSj and 
give one more the idea of those of some great 
capital than of a provincial town. 

After we had driven about a mile, we 
commenced a steep ascent up the side 
of Etna. Here was the great rendezvous 
of the fete, whither the light-hearted inha- 
bitants had been flocking, A triumphal arch 
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of evergreens was erected, as well as great 
preparations for fire- works. I scarcely ever 
beheld such a throng of people j for they 
formed one unbroken mass for at least a 
mile, aixd their gay costumes added anima^ 
tion to the scene. 

The ordinary dress of the Sicilian women is 
Yery pictnresqne ; it consists^ of a long black 
Kilk chjak, covering the head and reaching 
almost to the feet : its effect is something 
similar to the faldette of the Maltese, l)ut it 
is much more aoiplcj concealing almost the 
IS hole figure, and, instead of being fulled at 
the endj the gathers arc placed on one side 
of the waistj giving rather a coquettish eflFect* 
But to-day^ although many appeared in this 
dresSj tlie majority were enveloped in silk 
shawls of da^^/ling colours^ such as green, 
red, but chiefly of the briglitest orange ; 
these were thrown over their heads, but did 
not hang low enough to conceal the smart 
petticoats beneath. At a little di start cc thej 
looked alinost like a bed of tulips, and they 
lost nothing by being surveyed more minutely ; 
for many of them were very handsomej and 
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almost all were tall and of commanJinfT 
figures* 

Passing at a foot's pace through this happy 
multitude we continued our road, hein^ 
anxiousi to see as much as possible of 
the uiountain. The limits of the town are 
terminated in a handsome circular piome- 
naxle, shaded with fine trees, and commaud- 
ingj from the rocky acclivity *)n which it is 
formed^ the most enchanting coup iVwil that 
can he imagined j the mountain above, the 
beautiful lava-girt and sea- was bed townbelowj 
hill and dale, groves and villages, spread 
around in dell£{htfal and hanaonisiTiff con- 
trastj which no pen can describe or pencil 
portray* 

The road from bence became more steep 
and rocky, but still we persevered, although 
some gathering- cloads had obscured the 
mountain-top. Wild flowers of many kinds 
were growing around \ I observed, amongst 
others, profusions of heliotrope, and some 
magnificent lilies* succeeded in digging 
up a few of their immense bulbous roots ^ 
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the fliower-s talks were from four to six feet 

At last the carriage came to a stand- still, 
and the coachman refused to drive us any 
farther, as the ascent was too steep for his 
horsea- We were just meditating whether 
to compel him to proceed or not, when the 
loud shouts of the multitude below attracted 
our attention j w^e inquired the cause, and 
lieard that some races were going forward. 
This decided us, and wc agreed to return 
and see the sporty instead of pursuing our 
road up the mountain, which, from the late- 
ness of the hour and the lowness of the clouds, 
did not promise any satisfactory result. 

We were not long in rejoining the merry 
throng, and took up our station near the 
promenade I mentioned before. The first 
beat being just over, we had to wait some 
time before the second began. It was quite 
extraordinary to see the good order and good 
humour that prevailed amongst the thickly 
crowded populace ; there was neither con- 
fusion nor quarrelling. 
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At length we saw, by the opetiiDg of the 
crowd at the bottom of the street near the 
trill mphal arch, that the horses had started, 
and we soon perceived them cgming^ up. 
They were four in n umber j and without 
riders, the whip and spur being replaced by a 
number of gunpowder crackers tied to the tail 
and mane and round the body; these going 
off from time to time frightened the animals 
oo at redoubled speed* They came kicking 
and prancing up^ much to the delight of the 
people and to my terror. Men were sta- 
tioned at certain distances upon each .side 
the road to keep the horses in the proper 
track. The winning-post w^i^ just above us- 
Our euriositv satisfied, we drove off to see 
sometliiiig more of the town. Traces of the 
terrible eruptions^ and the earthquakes, of 
so frequent occarrcnce in this city, phiced, 
as it were, upon the brink of eternity, are 
every where visible. The streets, the soil, the 
walls, and the houses, are all compo^^ed of 
lava J the ruius of the former town are of 
the same material, and the streams that ran 
thx^ough its very centre are distinctly ti^aced> 
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In many places the shattered remaiua of 
antiquity raise their rugged forms amidst 
tlie uniform rows of mod cm huilding. I 
was particularly struck with tlie heautiful 
ruins of an aqueduct, an arch of which was 
every now and then to be seen reanng its 
lieud abo%e the wTcct of its fellows. In the 
same direction we saw vestiges of one of the 
two theatres that adorned ancient Catania; it 
was supposed to he of Grecian construction. 
In another part were the remains uf the 
Temple of Ceres. In short, the whole plain 
toTvards the mountain was scattered, with inte- 
resting relics of former ages, which I should 
have delighted in exploring, but was only 
tantalised hy catching a passing view of them. 

As we returned into the principal streets 
of the town we met crowds of handiiome 
eqiupages, filled with ladies in full dress ; 
that is to saVj with sliort sleeves j long gloves, 
and low gowns. Some wore bonnets, and 
some not ; but all Icfoked eii toilette de baL 
It appeared, however, that they were only 
driving up and down to enjoy the beauty of 
the evening, and to sec and be seen. Gentle- 
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mens en grande parurey were riding or lolling- 
iu ekgan t carriages lined u itb silk* The bal- 
conies of the palace-like houses were also filled 
with liidlea, bowing and laughing to the 
fashionable earriage-erowd in the street;^ that 
moved at \i foot's pace. 1 was quite surprit^edj 
and unable to ticcouot for this display of 
wealth, in what I imagined to be a mere 
provincial town, I never saw more dressy 
carriages, or a greater appearance of that 
ease which ebaraeterises good society, than 
in the pretty throng I have described. 

We follou ed the train, and passed tbrougli 
the Piazza del Duonio, The cathedral is the 
largest in Sicily^ and its front is ornamente<l 
with six granite columns, taken from tlie an- 
cient theatre, I did not visit the interior. 

In the centre of tlie square is an obeli sk, 
composed of red Egyptian gi-anitCj supported 
upon the back of an elephant of Etna lava. 
Both the figf^ure and the column are antique* 

The fashionable drive continued from the 
Piazza up another long 3 handsome street, 
terminated hy an archvviiy. About the 
centre of it are the ruins of the great theatre, 
TOL. 11. K 
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consi<lered larger ihaii that of Marccllus at 
Rome* It is supposed to be Grecian, but is 
almost hidden by a number of modern houses 
built over it* 

The evening closed in before we had time 
to visit the amphitheatres and we returned 
to the h6tel to dinner, which was very well 
servedj and eveiy thing excellent of its 
kind. The fruits of Etna are proverbial for 
their size and flavour, and the wine of Cata- 
nia is esteemed the best in Sicily: that which 
we tasted was red, and very strong ; it is 
thought to resemble Cyprus wine* 

After dinner, a man brought some beauti- 
ful specimens of polished lava for sale ; there 
are not so many varieties of colour in that of 
Etna as of Vesuvius. Wc were also sliewn 
several fine pieces of amber, great quantities 
of which are found in the nciohbourhood* 

o 

At about nine o'clock G* and I returned to 
the vessel, leaving our fi-icnds to prolong their 
stroll through the illuminated streets ; those 
we traversed were perfectly dazzling 5 and 
the w4iole of tlie inhabitants appeared to be 
abroad, so crowded was every thoroughfare. 
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Approaching the quay, the hkze of light 
became redoubletl The gihled aUar we 
had seen by duy- light was now illuminated by 
thousands of tapers, rendering it ahnost too 
brilliant to look at, A band of musiu was 
playing close by ; numbers of caniageSj 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, were drawn 
up ia line, to witness the fireworks^ and the 
intervening space wa^? occupied by the happy 
peasantry. As we rowed away from the shore, 
it appeared almost as if we were gliding into 
chaoSj, so black and dark looked the waters, 
compared with the dazzling scene we had 
just left. But, although the moon had not 
yet risen J the night wa& lovely, and the soft 
perfumed breezesj wafted over lemon and 
orange groves, made mc feel as if io the pre- 
cincts of fairy -land. This illusion was in- 
creased by the lighted crescent of the town, 
glittering like diamonds in the distance, the 
soft strains of music swelling and sinking on 
the ear, and every now and then the mctcor- 
like blaze of the fireworks Bliootlng high into 
the air. 1 could have ga^ied long upon this 
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scene J but we had reached the steamer, and, 
tired with the day's exertions, I was obliged 
to retire to my cabin, 

Sejdemher 5tL — My eyes closed last night 
up en Catania, slumbering, or rather spark- 
lings sit the foot of colossal Etna j this mom- 
ing they opened upon the lovely basin of 
Messina, hemmed in by a low range of ver- 
dant mountains, and forine<i, according to 
the poetry of pagan mytliologyj by the scythe 
of Saturn, when he dropped it from the sky. 

Butj before I begin describing, I must 
mention how much our equanimity was dis- 
turbed, when, on cx>miog upon deck, just 
after a heavy shower, w^hich had ushered 
in the morning, we were told that not only 
we must L^o on shore before we could oet anv 
breakfast, but that we should not he allowed 
to sleep on board to-niglitj as the ship was 
not going to start till to-morrow morning* 
This appeared very like playing into the 
hands of the innkeepers. At all events, these 
vessels generally manage to arrive just in 
time to breakfast and dine on shore. In 
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fine weather thh is all verv well, but when 
wet, it is exceedingly disagreeable. 

All our fellow- passengers had landed be- 
fore us 5 butj just as we were stepping into 
a hont, we received a note from our Ameri- 
can friend, to say that he had secured some 
rooms for us at the Hotel Victoria. This 
restored our good humour, and the weather 
having cleared up, and it appearing now quite 
fine, I w>is able to look around me and ad- 
mire, and rcallv judging from what I have 
seen of Sieily, one has room for no other 
sentiment while viewing her lovely shores, 
replete as they arc with beauty in every 
variety of lahade. 

Messina ccrtainlv differs from all other 
places I have seen^ and its tout ememhk ap- 
pears almost unique, both in form and fea- 
ture. Its situation and its port can be 
compared to none. It seems as if Nature 
had wished to prove io Art^ that the ^^ork 
of her hands is infinitely more perfect and 
more majestic than any thing that can be 
produced by human science or labour* An 
arm of earth and sand sfr etches towards the 
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sea, in the form of a semicircle, embracing 
the best and finest harbour in the workl, in 
which more than a thousand vessels may 
remain, secure from every wind, and in 
e\ery season- 

From the sea the town looks exceedingly 
handsome and imposing. The houses skir- 
ting the Marina, amongst others a small 
palace belonging to the king, are regular 
and well built ; and rising immediately be- 
hind them is a semicircle of the most verdant 
and sunny hills that can be imagined. Tlie 
ParOj sweeping round from the rightj en- 
closf^s the harbour on that side, and a blue 
line of waters, visible across its sandy belt, 
forms the straits which divide Sicily from the 
magnificent coast of Calabria j towering in 
unrivalled beauty, enclosing the view in that 
direction, and making the harbour of Mes- 
sina appear like an iidand sea. A small 
fort in the centre of the bay is appropriated 
to a lazaretto. 

We first rowed to the custom-house^ where 
our few packages were examined, and from 
thence to the Marinaj where we landed, and 
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proceeded to the li6tel to breakfast. We 
found it exceedingly comfortable, aod well 
arraDgod- One side faces the Marina and 
the lovely shares of Calabria, and the other 
looks into one of the principal streets of 
Me^&ina* The houses are In general law^ 
and the streets wide- The whole town is 
modern J as the ancient city was eompletely de- 
stroyed in the earthquake of 1783, and the 
consequence is, that it presents scarcely any 
thing worthy of note, e^^eepting its magnificent 
situation and its beautiful scenery. I was 
too unwell to leave the house* G., however, 
went out, and visited several of the churches, 
of which there are a great number, but 
alniost all of an inferior description. 

Septemher — As soon as breakfast 
wa^ over we hurried off to the steamer. In 
our way we parsed the market; it was well 
supplied with the finest fruit and vegetables 
of all sorts. Numbers of the magnificent 
bullocks of the country, generally speaking, 
of a pearl-white colour, were standing on the 
quay, harnessed to their loads, 

^Ve were on board nearly an hour before 
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we started, and I had ample leisure^ wlnla sit- 
ting under the awning upon deck, to impress 
on my in em Dry the lovely pan or am a around 
me, where cypress, chestnut, olive, and 
orange-clothed moimtains threw their sha- 
dows over the dark -LI ue sea j and the har- 
bour filled with -^^essels, w^hose white sails 
were swelling in the breeze- 

The day was splendid, and the water as 
smooth and brilliant as a mirror ; this was 
very fortunatej for more reasons than one. 
The Ercolano's passengers had increased 
from about one to four bundredj men, women, 
and children, bound to the great fete that 
annually takes place at Naples on the Sth of 
September; they were very smartly and gaily 
dressed, most of the w^omen without bon- 
nets, and all were laughing and chatting 
merrily. A few birches of the vessel would 
assuredly have charged the scene j and made 
it unbearable. As it w as, there was scarcely 
room to sit down upon deck, and the ship 
seemed quite sunk in the w^ater with the 
w"eight I congratulated myself upon having- 
a private cabin, for our poor Spanitsh friend. 
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whose berth was in that appropriatetl to the 
ladies J was ohligcd to share it with all the 
fair denizens of Messina, who, although 
many were very pretty^ were all equally 
dirty in their habits. 

At length we were und^^ way, and 
gliding out of the harhour^ for no motion 
was perceptible, so smooth was the sea , and 
I only knew we were en route by watching 
the retiring spires of Messina^ and the 
sunny scenery of Sicily, enamelled with the 
rich est hues, passing with magic lantern- 
like dreaminess befni-e my eyes. Smiling 
yillages peeping from the midst of luxuriant 
yiocyards climbing the sides of the wooded 
hill^j churches and towers raising their 
heads above the forest- tipped mountains, the 
perfume from the groyej] of orange, lemonj 
and citron, wafted tovvards us bv the faint 
sea-breeze, made me feel almost as if 
breathing poetry. 

I could have gazed on this scene for ever j 
hut my eyes and attention were called away 
to the other side of the yesseh where towered 
the lofty and magnificent coast of Calabriaj 
k2 
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wliose beauty is of elevated and majestic a 
character to minglo awe with admiration* 
Precipices? of the most encliaiitiTig verdure 
rise straight from tlic sea^ ami the only 
means of reaching their summits appears to 
he hy following the track of the mouDtain 
torrentSj which have worn themselves a sil- 
very path amongst the self-sow forests* 
And this is the land of the luxuriant Syba- 
rites 1 Certainly there could not be a region 
more calculated to lull all care and labour 
into forgetfulncss than this, where Nature 
herself seems called into being, and dressed in 
her most gorgeous apparelj without any other 
effort than that of hasking and expanding 
lierself under the sunny cMmate and aephyr- 
like breezes that constantly s^urround her. 

We were now passing the Faro of Mes- 
sina, the Bosphorus of Italy, Reggio u-as 
in the dij^tance^ sleeping at the foot of the 
wooded craters of Calabria, reposing in the 
niidst of pomegranate groves, her head shel- 
tered by vine-trellises and orange- trees from 
the blue and cloudless sky above her, and 
watered by a sea of the clearest azure, divid- 
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ing her from fair Messina. On the point of 
the Faro is a ruined tower, and close by 
the fabled Charybdis, whose whirlpool was 
so much dreaded by the ancients. The 
captiiin pointed out its Yortex to me^ and I 
could distinctly distinguish the eircdo on the 
face of the calm waters around. It is formed 
by the meeting of two currents, the one 
running constantly from the north and the 
other from the south. The Straits in this 
part are little more than tAvelYS miles in 
width ; the coasts appear as if they had 
formerly joincdj and had been rent asunder 
by some great convulsion of nature. 

On the shores of Calabria is Scylla, the 
twin-sister of Charybdis- The town and 
castle to which it has lent its name are 
built on some projecting rocks, that seem to 
have been torn from a chasm in the mount- 
ains w^hich rise behind. Jutting out into the 
ah^eady narrow passage of the aea^ its rocky 
promontory forms an additional obstacle^ 
that, in stormy weather j makes the waters 
rage and swell, almost embodying the fabled 
whirlpools of the ancients. 
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I never saw so sublime a spectacle as tlie 
passage of these magnificent Straits, The 
immense heijrht of the hills made the 
proximity of the coasts appear greater 
than it really waSj and the deep shadows 
tliey threw upon the water added solemnit)- 
to the scene. At a little distance they 
really appeared almost too narrow for the 
ship to pass. 

Beauty succeeded beauty so quickly that 
I could really scarcely note what I saw. At 
length we bade adieu to Sicily and Etna, 
which overshadows the island from wlience 
it rises. The LI pari Islands, blue in the 
distance, now scattered the sea on our left, 
while on the right still rose the Calabrian 
highlands^ ^'iciug with each other in loveli- 
ness. Every here and there a sweet village 
rested on the very brink of a rock laved by 
the never-ebbing tide and skirted by some 
mountain torrentj while olive and orange- 
groves reared above, and vineyards hung in 
luxuriance around. But it is vain to at- 
tempt to describe that which exhausted my 
admiration while beholding it. 
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We saw Stromboli distinctly <as we passed ; 
a few white clouds rested upon the summitj 
so that I could not distinguish its smoke* 
This uiouutain island rises precipitously 
from the sea ; the effect during an eruption 
must he very fine* G. tells me that, in 1823, 
when he was cruizing with the English 
fleet in the Mediterranean, he was once in 
a spot from whence he could see, at the 
same moment, the smoke of three volcanoes^ 
namely, Etna, Stromboli, and Vesuvius, 
during the great eruption of that year. 

Nearly opposite the yoleane is Trope a, 
on the eoast of Calabna ; it is built on the 
promontory that forms the southern side of 
the Gulf of St, Euphemla, We passed 
close under it ; it appears a considerable 
town, and has a very singular and pictur- 
esque effect from the sea, the walls of the 
houses forming an actual junction with the 
rocks which rise directly fr«m the water. 

Soon after we entered the gulf, more 
beautiful than any thing I could have 
imagined. On one side tower the range of 
Apennines in lofty magnificence, while 
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forests of olive-trees, woods of oranges, le- 
mons, and citrons, hills shaded by fig-trees, 
and vineyards spreading in lux^uriance 
around, are laved by the "liqnid azure" 
of the Mediterranean. On another side is 
a range of green hills, a continuntion of the 
Apennines, shaded by oak, hceoh, and pop- 
lar trees, with here and there a hamlet peep- 
ing: between the folia^re. 

We hove to heneath the walls of Pizzo, 
built upon a rock at the extreme inlet of the 
gulf, and I was glad of the opportunity af- 
forded me of pausing oo this scene. But 
Pizzo, situated as it is in this little earthly 
paradise, has its tale of blood; within the 
walls of that picturesque tower^ rearing its 
heat! over the Imstions, was shot, on the I Stli 
of October, 1815, Murat, king of Naples, 
famed for his valeur as well as the ex- 
treme beauty of his person.* His tomb 
is in the church, which Murat himself 
had caused to be rebuilt — aflTording a 

* *^ The signal he gave to tLe soldiers to fire w^s 
^ Sail vezic visage — vise 2 au c^Mr^' ^Italie PUtoresque, 
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sad lesson of the mutability of earthly 
things. 

The sun lind sunk behind the hillsj and 
night was fast approach in g, as we sailed out 
of tlicloyely gulf of St Eupheniia^ which lost 
nothing hy the soft shades of tmlight. But 
as actiye preparations were making upon 
deck to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and a 
chilly wind was risings I reluctantly retired 
to my cabin J sighing over the mmy fair 
scenes I should lose while the vessel pur- 
sued her rapid way during the long night. 
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September *^th, — What I saw on oominrr 
upon deck tlii^ morniDg reminded me so for- 
cibly of all I must have missed during^ the 
night that I had scarct^ly any pleasure in 
looking around me. We were just off the 
islaiid of Capri, and at the entrance of the 
Bay of Naples, Sorrento being to our right. 
With regard to the beauties of the Bay of 
Naples, my expeotationsi hud been raised to 
so high a pitch, that I felt almost disap- 
pointed at the first view of it. But this 
feehng was of short duration, and as the 
morning mists cleared away from the hills, 
shewing them in all their splendour, with 
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the town rising, tier above tiei\ like an 
amphitheatre of palaces, and Ve&m ius^ \vith 
Its column of white smoke, standing forth 
from the sky in its own peculiar beauty, 
I acknowledged I had never before wit- 
nessed a more strikirtii combination of the 
sublime and beautiful. 

It would be fruitless to dwell on that 
which has been deseribcd and re-described, 
drawn and re -drawn 3 from the humblest 
prose to the most exalted poetry, and from 
the scratch of every common sketch-book 
to the easel of the greatest artists. The 
first Tiew of Naples should^ ivithout doubts 
be obtained from the sea, from whence the 
whole piinorama is embraced* The city 
itself, crowned with the venerable fortress 
of St* Elmo, certainly one of the most 
striking features, can only be seen in its 
entire extent from thence; smd from no 
other point can the vine-clad hills of Posi- 
lipo and the Vomero be viewed to such 
advantage. The time to admire^ though 
perhaps not to eiyoy Naples^ is decidedly 
the summer or commencement of autumn. 
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when tile trees are in leaf and the vineyards 
in full bearing. Those hills, \vhich look 
brown in winter, ai'e now clothed with ver- 
dure 5 and their smiling^ loveliness, contrasted 
with the barren i?iirface of the volcanic senti- 
nel upon the other Biih of the town, enhances 
the effect tjf both. 

The new palace of the king", although 
handsome when close to it, looks like a long 
barrack from the sea; hut the eye soon 
wanders from this buildingj and rests upon 
the Chateau de TOEuf, jutting its pictur- 
esque battlements into the waters, and only 
joined by a long and narrow causeway to 
the land. 

We were now at anchor within the har- 
bour, and amongst crowds of shipping 
that impeded all view^ and here our trou- 
bles commenced. I really tliought they 
never would have allowed us to leave the 
ship. Every one of our numerous passen- 
gers was inspected by the police and the 
board of health ; the delay occasioned was 
most tedious, and the crowd upon deck 
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insupportable* Then we were obliged to 
wait until the luggage was got up from the 
hold, and ours having been pnt down nearly 
the firstj of course came up last. 

At length we were permitted to get into 
a boat, and were rowed to the custom-house^ 
where they offered to let our few packages 
pass unexamined if we would give them 
a fee of three piastres ; but a^ we had taken 
care to bnni^ nothiu"- si ez able on shore, we 
waited while they looked them overj and 
then, getting into a carriagej drove to the 
Cbiaja* All the hotels were nearly filled, 
upon the occasion of the approaching fete j 
and we went from one to the other, quite in 
despair of getting apartments. At length we 
were obliged to content ourselves, for the 
presents with a hack room in the Hotel de la 
Grande Bretagnej and I really was so tired 
and worn out with the morning's exertions, 
that I could scarcely look at any thing, 

Howeverj after we had partaken of a 
meal thfit served both for breakfast and 
dinner, and I had rested a littlej I hecairit; 
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more refreshed, and was ready for an even- 
ing's drive in an open carnage. The 
weather was glorious, and the Riviera di 
Chiaja, as well as the gardens of the Villa 
jReale^ presented the gayest scene imagiii- 
ahle, although quite different Lfrotn the 
winter gaiety, when crowds of smart ear- 
riagcSj filled with fashionables from all nations 
in EuropOs are coursing each other up and 
down, as tliickly almost as In Hyde Park 
during the London season ; and thousands of 
many-eoloured shawls and bonnets fill the 
avenues in the gardens* Now, on the con- 
trarjj the company are all national; here 
and there a carriage of a Neapolitan noble 
rattles along but the chief part of the husy 
throng is composed of the happy peasantry^ 
The little light, open fiacres of the place are 
filled with them, and are constantly passing 
and repassing at full speed. The Neapo- 
litan calessa is also in great vogue, and adds 
much to the picturesque. These extraor- 
dinary little can'iagea have a body shaped 
like a small gig, with a large stand behind 
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and before J and will accommodate from ten to 
fourte^^n person some standing and others 
sitting 5 the coacliman generally drives from 
behind over the heads of all the passengers j 
the vehicle is tilted ap very macli in front, 
and drawn by one horse, which is made to 
gallop at a farious pace. The whole affair 
has an extraordinary effect^ and it is amusing 
to count the number of people, men^ wumeOj 
and cliildren, that one of these carriages is 
made to hold* j 

Crowds of people are to be met at CTery 
comer, gathered romid a fantociniexhibitioUj 
or enjoying the wit of an itinerant story- 
teller ; while others are refreshing themselves 
at one of the many gaily-gilded lemonade- 
stalls, 1 am convinced that this is the only 
season of the year to see Naples as it really 
is, when it is occupied by its own chilth'cn^ 
who form one of its chief and most crna- 
njental characteristics, harmonising their 
lively manners with the lovely scenery around 
them. 

Driving straight up the Cliiaja we came 
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to the entrance of tliti Grotto of Posilipo, 
cut through thti Tufo mountain, 2316 feet 
in length, S2 feet wide, and from 80 to 89 
feet high. The roixd through this tunnel 
is light^^d by lamps, kept constantly hurning. 
Turnmg backj we vi^^ited the church of the 
"Madonna di Pie di Grotta/* where the 
royal family are to pay their public devo- 
tions to-morrowj in honour of the fete of 
the nativity of the Virgin. 

The church was close bvj and we found 
many people assembled on the same errand 
as ourselves ; H was small, but beautifully 
decorated with silver laaips^ and the altars 
with a profusion of flowers of the same 
material, arranged in bouquets at the back, 
giving a brilliant and elegant effect. At 
one end a gallery was prepared for tlie or- 
ehestra, to be composed of all the first and 
most celebrated opera singers. 

Anxious to see as much as possible during 
our short stay at Naples^ we determined, not- 
withstanding our fatigue, to visit tlie tomb 
of Virgil, situated immediately above the 
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Grotto of Posilipo* We were obliged to 
ascend on foot, the steep road leading to 
itj and as we got higher and higher, the 
lovely landscape became more and more 
enchanting* The tomb stands in the midst 
of an enclosed Tincyard, and the path lead- 
ing to it was almost blocked up by the long 
cluster.^ of grapes hanging from the vine 
trellises abo\^e our heads. The vineyards 
of Italy, unlike those of France and Swit- 
zerland, which look like so manv stunted 
currant-bushes, grow np the stems of the 
trees J and are trained from one to the other, 
nntil they form a continuous arbour^ from 
whence the purple and white bunches hang 
in the thickest and most luxuriant profusion, 
realising at! one's poetic ideas of vineyard 
scenery. Culling the refreshing fruit as 
we proceeded, and threading through the 
narrow piith, we at length descended some 
rude steps, whicli brouglit ns to the tomb 
of the great Latin poet. Straggling shrubs 
grow over the dome that marks the spot; 
in the interior are empty inches for cine- 
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rary uros. There are two posterior inscrip- 
tions to his memoi-y, one more ancient and 




the other modern. Close hy is the monu- 
ment of a Younff German ladyj who died at 
the age of eighteen ; the affeeting epitaph 
inst^rihed upon her tomb is doubtless often 
read hy the pilgrims to the poet's grave, 
and her sorrowing^ friends could not have 
chosen a better spot to have kept her memory 
alive. 

The view from this abode of the dead is 
lovely beyond deseriptioD. It is bounded on 
one side by the majestic Apennines, with 
Vesnyius in their foreground} the bright bay 
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washing" its basc^ which in its tmm is bor- 
dered by Portici, Torre del Greco, and far- 
ther OB by Castellamare and Sorrento, 1) acted 
hy the lefty mountain of St- Angclo and the 
hLUs towards La Cava* In another direction 
rises the bright bine land of Capri, while 
beneath lies the city sleeping at the foot of a 
monntain, crowned by the turrets of St, Elmo, 
A soft hue pervaded the whole scene, blend- 
ing it in one lovely picture, and throwing 
around that ideal dreaminess wliich is to be 
found only in Italian laiidscapes. 

Keturaing to the carriage, we took several 
tarns up the Riviera di Chiaja and the 
Chiatamone to Santa Lucia. The sun had 
sunk long before our return home, and the 
soft beauty of twilight, added to the mild 
and balmy air, different from any I had ever 
felt before, enhanced rather than detracted 
from the admiration I experienced when first 
beholding this lovely spot. Vesuvius by moon- 
light is as captivating as Vesuvius stand- 
ing forth and issuing its smoky vapom^s in 
the clear and azure brightness of an Italian 
sky I while the darkened shadows cast over 
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the smiling bay are enlivened by the ligbts 
of hundreds of fishing- boats- Thus closed 
our first day at Naples?, 

Septemher Sf/jt,— Early this morning regi- 
ment after regiment were following eaeh 
other up the broad road of the Chiaja, 
and the opposite gardens of the Villa Reale 
were thronged with peasants in the gay and 
pieturesque costumes of Capri, Isehia^ and 
Procida, who eontfreofate at this annual fes- 

' DO 

fcival of the Madonna di Pie di Grotta* 
Many of the dresses were very handsome ; 
several of the women wore velvet bodices, 
worked in gold laee, and scarlet satin petti- 
coats -y they were covered wdth a profusion of 
ornaments, necklaces, bracelets, and birjre 
earrings, four inches? broad ; the hair was 
tastefully dressed, and secured with numerous 
gold piDs, The women of Ischia ^vere pro- 
vided with ornamented clogs, while those 
from some other part wore spangled slippers 
of many colours. The costuine of the men 
consisted generally of cloth jackets, orna- 
mented with velvet, and scarlet waistcoats, 
embroidered with gold lace j they wore knee- 
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breeches J and high siigar4oafc<l hats com- 
pleted the pictures queness of their costume. 

Groups; of people were gathered around 
temporary lemonade and ice stallSj or re- 
freshing themselves under the shade of the 
trees- In some parts a musician was delight- 
ing his audience with a comic song, and their 
satisfaction was evident by the varied and 
excited expression of their countenances. 
Another knot of conn try m(m were cro\vding 
to see two women dancing the tarantella* 

one of them was verv handsome, and the 

if ^ 

livelv movements of this national dance 
displayed her to advantage. The music 
was played by a young girl on the tambou- 
rine, which she accompanied with her voice. 
The effect of this rural assembhige under the 
shadow of the fine trees in the garden, and 
w^andering amongst the many walksj inter- 
spersed with ilowerj^ parterres^ was novel and 
beautiful in the highest degree, and the 
brierht beams of a cloudless skv hcio^htened 
the colouring of the see^ie* 

At an early hour G, walked to the chapel 
of the Madonna di Pie di Grotta, which 
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we visited yesterday. Mass was perforiiiiiig, 
and it was very crowded ; he bought at the 
door one of the numerous medals that are 
struck in comoienitiratioii of the fete. 

At twelve o'clock a gun was fired on hoard 
the admirars ship, as a signal to dress up 
the men-of-war that were ranged in li3ie 
along the bay opposite the Chiaja ; they 
were seven in number. The flags that 
decorated every j)art of the rigging were 
hoisted instantaneously and without any con- 
fusion j they looked very pretty, waving in 
the breeze. 

We now established ourselves in the b^il- 
cony to witness the procession. Troops bad 
been marching up the whole morning, but 
still nothing but plumes and helmets were to 
be seen, extending the whole length of the 
street, about a mile in es^tentj they all 
mar died past in the most beautiful order ^ with 
colours flying and hands playing* They were, 
almost without exception, fine young men, and 
the iinifoiTns of every rcghiient were remark- 
able for their smartness and expensive quality. 
The King of Naples, I am told^ prides him- 
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self much upon the dress and accoutrements 
of his troops j but why he keeps such an 
immense military force is difficult to imagine* 
As they passed on, they formed in line upon 
each side of the road, a double row of cavalry 
being stationed next the houses, and another 
of infantry upon the path near the gardens, 
until, at length, the whole way fi'om the 
Icing^g palace to the ehapel was flanked with 
nodding^ plumes and shining bayonets. There 
were present from 30,000 to 40,000 troops, 
it being the grandest military fete which 
takes place at Naples, and all the regiments 
that can be spared are called in for the 
occasion from every other part of the king* 
dom. The space between the lines was 
entirely clcaredj no carriages or foot-pas- 
sengers being allowed to pass. Every win- 
dow and balconv was crowded to excess 
by well-dressed people ; the gardens were 
thronged with the peasants ; and the bright 
rays of the sun shiuing^ upon the scene gave 
a most striking and brilliant effect to the 
whole. 

At about three o'clock the guns of the Cas- 
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tello NuOYO annouDced that the kins" had 
left the palace, and about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards those of the Chateau de 
rCEuf proclaimed that the procession had 
reached thus far. Soon after we saw it wind- 
ing round the Chiatamone, and as it pro- 
ceeded along the Chiaja the men-of-war 
discharged their broadsides in succession, 
until the peal ivas taken up by the roar of 
the artillery of St. Elmo, 

The procession, one of the most splendid 
sights imaginable, was composed of twenty- 
one statC'CaiTiagcs, all drawn hy six or eight 
horses. The king and queen were seated in 
the thirteenth, drawn by eight iron-greye, 
decorated with plumes of feathers ; the 
harness was of crimson and gold. The state- 
coach had windows all round, and the panels 
were covered with sheet gold, upon which 
the royal arms were embossed in silver ; a 
lai*ge crown and plumes being placed upon 
the top. After their majesties followed all 
the members of the royal family, each in 
separate carriages, even to the baby of a 
year old. Several of the cavalry regiments 
L 2 
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forming part of the proccssioiij were mag- 
nificently attired, and their hmds of wind 
instruments remarkably fine. 

The military music here is certainly very 
superior, and the bands are admirably 
trained and c<:>n<lucted. We counted on the 
present occasion no less than thirty-four 

mn&icians and twentv-one drummers in that 
»■■ 

of one regiment of the line* 

The precession proceeded at a foot's pace, 
and the troops remained under arms during 
the whole time the king- was paying his de- 
votions to the Madonna. In ah ant an hour 
and a half they returned, in the same order 
in which they had arrived, and as soon as 
they reached the palace the troops began 
to disperse ; but it was quite evening before 
the ^^treets were cleared of the martial mul- 
titude. 

Long after the sun had set in all its glory, 
the avenues of the Villa Reale still resounded 
with the laugh and song of the merry pea- 
santry, who were regaling themselves with 
ice and lemonade, plentifully dealt out to 
them. Iti one instance the st^iU appeared 
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to be superintended by a priest in his robes 
and canonicals, who also received the monev : 
whether for the benefit of the VirfJiti or not 
I do not knowj but a priest and an ice -vend or 
seemed rather incongruous. 

We lingered long- at the windows, contem- 
plating- the lovely scene before us ; the placid 
hay sleeping in the moonlight, and the ports, 
masts, yarda, and stays of the men-of-war, 
illuminated with hundreds of lamps, tracing 
their elegant forms in lines of fire, as they 
lay anchorech beyond the dark foliage of 
the evergreen oaks of the Villa He ale just 
below us. 
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September gtk. — .We breakfasted early 
this morning and started for Pompeii by 
the railroad lately opened between Naples 
and CafttdlamarCj passing- throngh Portit^Jj 
Torre del Greeo, and Torre della Nunziata, 
It runs nearly the whole way close to the 
sea^ and is bounded on the other side, ex- 
cepting where the black laya of Vesuvius 
has destroyed vegetation, by vineyards now 
in all their luxuriance and beauty, flourish- 
ing over the ruins of by^gone ages, and bend- 
ing beneath their refreshing dusters. We 
constantly passed the shaft of a beautiful 
pillar or some other remains of antiquity, 
which had been lately excavated, and really, 
as we were hissing by, it seemed almost 
like sacrilege to convert this venerable 
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groimd to the service of railroad iriD ova- 
tion. But I comforted myself by thinking- 
that, had it not been for this facility, I might 
have left Naples without having seen a place 
I had so long desired to visit. 

From many points j the view of the city, 
the bay J and the contignous islands, is cx- 
qaisi tc, I n wli ate vcr di recti on th i s r a vi shing 
scenery is beliehi, it seem^ surpassingly beau* 
tiful, and every time it is Aiewed it appears 
to gain in loveliness. Numerous pretty little 
villas are constantly to be seen scattered 
about, peeping from the midst of fig^ orchards 
and vineyards j but as we approached ToiTe 
del Greco the devastating elFects of the 
lava became more plainly visible, and its 
huge streams of destruction rose, black, bare, 
and rugged, from tlie midst of the surround- 
ing fertility* The town is a considerable 
place J and, lite Catania, has ri^en over its 
own ruins ; its heedless inhabitantSj reck- 
less of the warning given them by the total 
destruction of the former village in the 
eruption of 1794^, have erected their habita- 
tions within the very territoA'^ the destroying 
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mountaiii has marked, as it were, for its 
own. 

In order to save timej we stopped at 
Torre dclla Nunziata, instead of going on to 
CasteUamare^ where the heat c^irrlag^s iire 
to he procured, and <yot into ao indifferent 
sort of vehicle, which wc engaged to take 
us to Pompeii, only a few miles distant. 
There arc two roads, we took that which 
formerly connected it in a straight Hue with 
Hercnlaneum, At length wc stopped under 
the shade of some lofty trees, and found our- 
selves close to the remains of wlmt is called 
the Villa of Diomedcs, situated outside the 
walls of the town, a;nd at the end of the Street 
of Tombs. 

Leaving the carriage, and taking a guide, 
we proceeded to explore thi? mansion of 
former greatness. We first descended to the 
cellar, wliere numerous skeletons were found, 
and saw the impression of a female form 
against the wall, described by Bulwer, in bis 
" Last Days" of this devoted city, to be that of 
the ill-fated Julia, Diomedes' daughter. From 
thence we wandered through the numerous 
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apartmcTxtSp wliose fresco-painted walls at- 
test the richness of this suburban yilla, which, 
unlike the houses within the town, wa& com- 
posed of tivo stories. The hot and cold baths, 
with the kLXurious arrangements attending 
tbcm^ are all to be distinctly tracod. Wo 
walke<l upon the teiTace looking into the 
former garden when it w^as first disinterred; 
a man with a. key in his hand, und another 
with a lamp and a purse full of money, were 
fount! at the gate, evidently in the act of 
attempting to escape^ when they were over- 
whelmt^tl by the surrounding destruction. 

But I must iiurry on^ and not dwell upon 
the description of a place so often and so 
minutely portrayed by others. Not being 
strong enough to walk^ I was carried in a 
porianimiy a chair fixed upon two long poles, 
and borne by a couple of men3 who stopped 
at the entrance of those houses I wished to 
visit ; and I advise every one w^ho is not 
strong to adopt this plan, and also to be 
provided with a large umbrella, to ward ofi' 
the scorchinn^ ravs of the sun. 

We first passed up the Street of Tombsj 
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I think one of the mo5t interesting parts of* 
the city J displaying as it does several mag- 
nificent cenotaphs of white marble, bearing 
the names of those who have slept beneath 
them for so many centmieSj as freshly and 
distinctly as if engraved there yesterday, and 
who would probably have passed away from 
the memory of man bat for this second iiiter- 
mentj which has thus preserved their names 
to posterity. 

We now rejLched the walls of the city^ 
and entered it by the Ilerculaneum gate, 
guarded bv a small s^tone sentrv-box : here 
tha skeleton of a soldier, with his lanee 
and armour, was found at his post, where he 
must have remained firm even m that dread- 
ful hour. The iirmour is still preserved in 
the Museum at Naples. The gateway is com- 
posed of three ar(dieSj those on either side 
being appropriated for foot-passengers, and 
the one in the centre for carriages. The 
marks of ^vheels, worn into tlu^ pavement, 
are to be distinctly traced In all the streets. 
The Via Consularis, which we now entered. 
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is of CTcat bntrthj and the rooflef^s houses on 
each side of it are replete with interest. 
The sea, altho\igh now al)out a mile distantj 
formerly washed this quarter of the city, 
where the custom -house is still standing^. 
When this bailding- was first excavated, nn 
immense number of curious weights and steel- 
j^ards w^ere fou!id in it. Most of the shops 
were in this yieinity, and the different trades 
they were devoted to arc expressed by asto- 
nishingly well - preserved fresco - paintings 
upon their walls and counters. Those sup- 
posed to have been inns or refi^eshment- 
houses huve cups and bottles* represented 
in front of them- One shop is pointed 
out as a soap- man ufact^jry, another as one of 
oiL But the most interesting are the bakers' 
shops J there are a great number with the 
corn-mills still standing 5 and many of the 
ovens were found with bread half-baked 
in them. Tbe names of the manufacturers 
of the mills aoce engraved upon each, and that 
of the proprietor of every house is placed 
near the door. In the chemists* shops 
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were jars of drugs, retainiiig- their natural 
odour, although hurled for so many centu- 
ries. 

Some of the private houses are exceed- 
ingly magnificent'^ the mosaic and inkid 
marble floors arc fresh and perfect as ever, 
and the exquisite fresco-painted walls remain 
as models for modern artists. The abode of 
Cains Sallust, m the Via Consularis, is one 
of the most spacious and handsome* The 
walls J in common with most of the other 
houses at Pompeii, are painted in panels of 
different colours, almost as bright as if only 
just applied, and inlaid with medallion re- 
presentations of hmdacapee, figures^ fruits, 
birds, and fish. In the qiiadr^uijjle are re- 
mains of a handsome fountain, and a colon- 
nade of eif^fht columns communicates with 
several apartments 3 the larger of these served 
as receiving-rooms, and the smaller were bed- 
rooms. The floor of one was iidaid with 
marbles of surprising beauty, and many 
of the frescoes were exceedingly striking ; 
I particularly remarked one of Diana 
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, and ActBDOB, and another of Mars and 
Venus, 

One of the great attractions of Pompeii 
mu&t have heen its numerous fountainij se- 
veral are still standing in eveiy street^ and 
the soft murmur of their waters no douht 
deli^^hted the ears and charmed the senses 
of the luxurious inhabhants. 

After ha^dnff visited almost every house 
in the Via Consular is, we turned into tht^ wide 
street running across it, called the Strada 
delle ThermCj or the Street of the Baths. 
Looking down its whole length the vista is 
exceedingly interesting, displaying Vesi^vius 
in all its smiling majesty, contemplating as 
it were the city it has both destroyed and 
preserved ; while between are the orchards 
and vineyards flourishing over the yet unex- 
cavated portion of the town. 

The house of the vEdile Pansa^ one of the 
largest yet discovered, is in this quarter ; it 
contains, beside an atrium and peristyle, a 
large number of sleeping-rooms. The re- 
fectory apartment in every house is kno™ 
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by the pictures of fisli, catciS, wine, and 
other eatable Sj in van ably represented round 
the top of the painted wainscoting* 

III this street there arc two sets of pubhc 
baths j the first one we visited was tbat de- 
voted to the lower orders^ and the next to 
the more wealthy of the luxurious citizens 
of Pompeii. It appears to have been, in 
common witli all those of the age, the 
fashionable lounge, where all the news and 
chit-chat of the place Tverc exchanged. 
Judging from what has escaped the ravages 
of time and volcsmOj the decorations must 
have been exquisite, and in the best taste ^ 
altogether it is wonderfully preserved, and 
one of the most perfect buildings in the 
town. The ceilings still exists and are 
decorated with hasd^relievL There are 
distinct apartments for the warm, tepid^ 
and cold baths^ and the flues for admitting 
the vapour may still be seen* In the warm 
bath is a magnificent basin of wliite marble, 
with a fountain in the centre, and another 
handsome circular one in the cold bath. 
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They appear to have been lighted from slcy- 
lights, and by lamps placed in surroun<ling 
niches. 

We next visited, the bouse of the dramatic 
poet, one of the richest and most beautiful in 
Pgmpeii, Many of the frcsco-paio tings are 
gems of art, nnd prove, as they can bear 
comparison with the works of the greatest 
masters of the middle ages, the perfection 
of the science in that early era. Several 
valuable mosaics are also contained here* 

Turaing down the Street of Mercnry, 
we were ushered through a gateway, kept 
under lock and key^ into a spacious man- 
sion. In the centre court is an ingenious 
grotto of shell-work, mi>£.ed with mo^aiCB, 
looking as fresh as if just constructed. It 
was evidently a cascade, and the bronze 
pipes and cocks for conveying the water are 
still perfect. The whole house is profusely 
ornamented with paintLags, and appears to 
have been very costly. 

After visiting a contiguous dwelling, 
whose grotto and decorations surpassed 
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the first, we proceeded dowo another street 
to the House of the Faun, which contains the 




most superh mosaics in the city. The one, 
so justly cclchratedj representing the hat tie 
between Alexander and Darius, is perfectly 
Tnti£nificeTit ; the srzB and the briUiancv of 
its colours is quite astonishing-, and the 
spirited attitudes of the horses are jjerfec- 
tion,* A modern roof protects this chef- 
d'muvre from the deteriorating effects of the 
atmosphere, which has done more injury 



* This great mosaic has 3113 ce been reoioved Lo tlie 
Museum at Naples. 
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to the decorations of Pompeii than 1800 
years' interment. 

In the same house as the battle-piece is 
anotlicr beautiful mosaic, representing the 
river Nile filled with crocodiles, hippo- 
potami, and other objects, such as ductsj 
serpents, &c*, all minutely and exqui&itely 
execiited. Around the court arc seye- 
ral wine- jar J? J stiU ludf-lmried in the earth* 
It is supposed that they were placed there 
in readiness to be filled, as the city was 
destroyed just before the period of the 
yintage. 

We now retraced our steps until we en- 
tered the w4de street leading to the Forunu 
This was eyidently the most ma^ificent 
part of the city^ for the principal temples 
and the courts of justice were in its vicinity. 
In the obi on square forming the centre 
are a number of marl>le ped*^s^tals, upon 
which stood statues of the most celebrated 
citizens ; but as none of these were found 
w^ien the place was excayated, it h con- 
cluded that, being injured by the earth- 
quake which took place some time before the 
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eruption, tbej' were removed to the work- 
shop of some seulptor to be repaired : if 
such be the case, it baa not yet been dis- 
coveredj and, consequently, some of the 
greatest treasures of art are, probiibly, still 
to be reseued from oblivion* 

At one end of the square stands the 
former magTiificcnt Temple of Jupiter j near 
it is that of Venus* But the most majestic 
of all these edifices is the Basilica^ or Court 
of Justice, also used as the Eschangc. The 
walls are adorned with Corinthian pila&ters, 
and the centre of the building by columns 
of the same order ; at the farther end a 
raised tribuntiL 

Large quantities of fragments of white 
marbles ii^^d half-hewn pillars of the sauie 
material, lie scattered about. It is sup- 
posed that, at the time of the emptiou, the 
citizens were employed in repairing the mis- 
chief done by the earthquake, and thus 
the half- finished work of bygone cen- 
turies still remains as if only just aJjan- 
doned- 

The Senate House, or Senaculum, is also 
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contiguous? to the Forum, atid number of 
other puhlic buildings, together with the 
Temple of Mercury. The coup d'wil of 
the whole muat have been magnificent. 

Passing down the StTada dclla Fort tan a 
Abondan/a, wliich owes its name to a large 
and handsome fountain^ adorned by a figure 
that stands in the midst, of itj we came to 
the House of the Boar, so called fi^om its 
beautiful mosaic pavcmentj representing two 
dogs chasing the wild hoar. Not far off 
was the house called that of the Queen of 
England, it being named in honour of 
Queen Adelaide, who ivas present at its 
excavation \ several beautiful things were 
found here, I am told that, whenever tliey 
come to any thing remarkable, tlicy rcfi^ain 
from completely uncovering it until the visit 
of some illustrious persoUj when the loose 
sand and rubbish is cleared away in the 
course of an hour or two. 

Kot fiir from here the workmen are still 
digging, and constantly making some new 
discovery ; they say not more than one third 
of the city is as yet uncovered. Every street 
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is terminaLted by Ingh gro^inds with trees 
and vineyards flourishing upon it, as Inxu- 
riaot as if their roots did not tu irK^ iiTnongst 
the ruins beneath. The King of Naples 
has purchased all the contiguous land, and 
cveiy thing that is found is the property of the 
government, and is conveyed to the Museum. 
The work of e??cavation goes on with com- 
parative ease, owing to the fact that Pom- 
peii, unlike Hercuhmeumj wfi=i covered onlv 
by the ashes, and nfit by the lava^ of the 
volcano^ which is as hard as stone. 

But I am dwelling longer than I intended 
upon this interesting spot, and must hasten 
on to the Street of the Theatres, the next 
we visited. The Triangular Forum ^ from 
whence the Tragic Theatre is entered^ t:on- 
tanis also the Temple of Hercules, con?;l- 
dered more ancient than any other building 
in tlie town- The view from thence is 
charming, and lool^s from Vesuvius on one 
side to Castellamare, hacked by the Apen- 
nines, on the other. The Tragic Theatre is 
the largest, and is in exceedingly good pre- 
servation i it has fifteen tiers of sweats* 
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We now proceeded to the Temple of Isisj 
the most perfect in Pompeii, Tbis edifice 
is reiDlete with interest, exhibiting;, as it 
does, not only the altars of the Egyptian 
goddess, but the secret places where her 
priests concealed themselyeSj and gave ut- 
terance to the oracles, supposed to have 
proceeded from the figure of the idol^ now 
adorning the Museum of Naples* Numerous 
other statues were found within its walls ; 
amongst others one of Orus^ according to 
Egyptian mythologyj the god of silence* 
Within the enclosure are several reservoirs 
in Tvhich runninj^ water still enters. The 
walls of the temple are ornamented with 
bassi rdievi in stucco, and numerous trea- 
sures were discovered w ithin its precincts. 

In this vicinity is the Temple of ^iiscu- 
lapius, where his statue and two others of 
creta cotta were found* 

The Comic Theatre was the last place we 
examined, for we were overtaken by a storm 
of thimder and lightning. It is a beautiful 
building, although smaller than the Tragic 
Theatre, and is semi circular* The rain 
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now began to fall fa^t* obliging us to make 
tbe best of our way to tbe ancient barracts^ 
the only sheltered place in the town, the 
roof of tbem having been repaired in the an- 
tique style, and the building itself appro- 
priated for the modern guard-house. 

As soon iis the storm had a little abated, 
we quitted the city by the Nola Gate, wliere 
we had ordered the cai'riage to meet us- I 
left this interesting spot scarcely more tlian 
half explored, as I had not time to dwell upon 
its many points of interest* Its streets and 
btiildiiig::? ure every wliere interspersed with 
the wild aloe, that grows in the richest 
luxuriance in the neighbourhood, its pale 
lemon- coloured flowers clustering from a 
stem some fourteen feet high, and shedding 
a delicious fragrance around. 

The contemplation of one resuscitated city 
was certainly enough for one day, but our 
plans would not admit of this aiTangemenfc, 
so the only thing left for us was to drive 
back as fiist as we coald to Torre della 
Nunziata, in order to catch the train that 
was to convey us to Portici* 
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On reacliiiig Portici, the weather had for- 
tunately cleared np^ and we walked from 
the station to a small iinij where, in a short 
time, w^e were provided with an excellent 
dinner J far better than we expected from 
the meanness of the house, and for this we 
were charged, wine incliidedj hut one piastre 
(4j. Qd,) Thus recruited, we stepped into 
a carriage, and proceeded to explore all that 
remains excavated cf tlie magnificent city of 
Hcrculaneuni, It was buried by the same 
eruption as Pompeii, which it surpassed in 
richneBS and beauty, but as the streams of 
lava flowed over it, and afterwards became 
as hard as stone, it is far less perfect than 
the latter city, which was only covered by 
ashes. Added to this, the towms of Re?ina 
and Portici being- built above, before its site 
was discovercdj the researches have not been 
so extensive as tliey otlierwisc might, and 
the cliief excavations have been filled up 
again. 

llerculaneum is situated at the xery base 
of the volcano, and the hill leading to it is 
the commencenient of the ascent of the 
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moimtaiTi. The principal part is m the 
neighbourhood of tho grounds belonging to 
the royal ptilace at Portici. We descended 
a flight of steps sixty- eight feet beloiv the 
surface of the ground, and found our strives 
in an open spac^^, from ^vlicncc the com- 
mencement of several streets led in vari- 
ous directions 5 some of therti appeared to 
have been handsome^ and lined with colon- 
nades. The houses are mncli in the same 
style as those of Pompeii ; in manj- in- 
stances the fresco-paintiugs upon the walls 
are still yisible, and shew how beautiful they 
must have been. The floors arc all of mo- 
saicj generally white and Wack, and traced 
in different defiigns. The ends of the beams 
forming the roofs still remain .stuck into the 
walls, but turned completely to chareoah 

The principal buildinjr in this part of the 
city is a temple j supposed, from a jucture 
found there, to have been dedicated to Mer- 
cury ; it is adorned w^ith military tro- 
phies, and was supported by stucco pillars, 
twenty -tour of which arc still standing* The 
Temple of Victory w^as also pointed out to 
M 2 
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lis* But tte moat interesting place was 
the pri&on ; where the hars and links of iron 
are still firm and perfect, as if tliey had but 
recently secured their unhappy inmates. 

The effect of wandering about these de- 
serted streets, and then being suddenly 
stopped by an immense barrier of unpene- 
trated lay a, has something quite mysterious 
in it, and I longed to penetrate through the 
rocky wall, hiding ivithin its precincts so 
many treasures of former centuries. The 
beautiful statues and works of art that have 
been discovered in the small portion that 
has been excavated ^ attest the riches that 
still lie concealed ; but it docs not appear 
likely that they ivill ever be rescued from 
ohlivionj for no further search is making, 
and some parts of the eity which were for- 
merly opened have been filled up again, for 
the preservation of the modern towns above. 

Vases of pottery- ware and marble slabs 
lie embedded in the lava* The wells also 
are exceedingly curious, andj in most in- 
stances, bear the mark worn in the stone 
by the constant friction of the cord cm- 
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ployed in raising the buckets* The ovens 
in the bakers* shops, and the coppers of tlie 
baths, are all nearl^^ perfect* 

One of the most interesting points is what 
was formerly the quay, situated bejond the 
ancient walls. The sea, as at Pompeii^ 
retired before the fiery clement and its ac- 
company iug convulsions, and has never re- 
turned to its former bounds. The fastenings 
for the boats and shipping still remain ; and 
marine shells and pebbles are strewn about 
where now a hill of lava divides the spot 
from the waves i 

Gardens of roses and marigolds occupy 
the courts of the houses, and the old cicerone 
came forward with an Hcrculaneum boiiquct 
to present to me, for which he appeared to 
think he could not be too highly remu- 
nerated. 

Having seen all that was worthy of notice 
in this part, we returned to the carriage, 
and drove to the theatre, some distance off. 
This wa^ the first part of the city that ivas 
discovered^ by a countryman who was sinking 
a well near the spot. It is entered from a 
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small liouBe, while the candles were prepar- 
ingj we were ensconced in the kitcheUj inha- 
bited indisciT minutely by men, women , and 
children J pigs, goats, and poult.ry. We de- 
scended into the theatre by steps ; it is a 
hundred feet below the surface of the earth, 
and has been hollowed <mt of the solid lava. 
By the time I reached the second corridor, 
the air became ao oppressive, and the damp 
and chilliness so great, that I was obliged to 
make my retreat, leaving G. to explore the 
remainder. It w^as in the li^Lsillcaj near 
here J that the two magnificent equestrian 
statues of the Balbij now in the Museum, 
were found ; their impressions still remain 
in the lava. 

While I was w^aiting /or G* I took a seat 
by the mistress of the housc^ a prettvj bloom- 
ing girl, who was busily plying her di staffs 
and looked young enough to be the elder 
sister, instead of the mother of the little 
urchins playing around her. 

It was now time to return to the railway 
station* and we only just reached it before 
we were overtaken by another tremendous 
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storm of thunder, liglitnin^j and rain* We 
waited about half an-hour before tlie triiin 
came up^ and then^ to our disumy, it passed 
on without stoppings leaving^ us no alterna- 
tive but to wait with patience another hour 
and a half for the Dcxt* Meantime, the 
stomi continued with unaljated fury, and ^ve 
could scarcely shelter ourselves in the wait- 
ing-room from the driving rain, Howeverj 
we he^fuilcd the time as well as we could bv 
entering into con\er&ation with a young^ 
Neapolitan officer, who was waiting to pro- 
ceed to some place beyond Castellamarc^. 
He had come to Naples with his regiment 
for yesterday's fete, and they were now re- 
turn Irtg to their quarters in this wretched 
weather, which affords quite a contrast to 
the sunny sky that added so much beauty 
to the ofav scene* He was aji intelliircnt 
young man, and gave us a good deal of 
informatii>u. 

At lenofth the train arrived, and I ^vas 
delighted to find the first-class carriage 
closed and fitted up like a large room. It 
was quite dark by the time we arrived at 
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the terminusj andj to my great horror^ I lost 
G-, who had gone to eall a carriage^ and 
foond myself amongst a crowd of strangers, 
hurrying in every direction. But he dis- 
coyered me after some little time in one of 
the waitlng-roomsj where I had taken refuge* 
I wa^ quite glad to reach the Hotel dc la 
Grande BretagDe, and rest after the fatigues 
of the day. 
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September lOth G* was ncciiple<l ncarlj' 

the whole morning in arraiiging his pass- 
port and getting it signed, Wc had not 
imaj^nnetl this to be necessary, as we had 
only landed for four days, and were going on 
in the same steamer ; but allj or rather nuwe^ 
than the usual worry and ditficulty had to 
be gone through. 

On driving down to the steam - packet 
officop at the Molc^ to speak ahout our 
cabin J whjit was our indignation at finding 
tbatj although we had engaged it at Malta^ 
it was given up to some Neapolitan prhicess^ 
and that we should be obliged to go helow, 
to one of the small cabins usually appro- 
priated to gentlemen. Remonstrance was 
vain I and the only answer we received was. 
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that neither the captain nor the agent at 
Malta had any right to let the cahin farther 
than to Naples* We had no redress, a^i it 
was the first steamer going to Marseilleis, 
and we were obliged to avail oor selves of it, 
as my father had left England to meet us 
there upon a certain day. 

Having suhmitted with the best grace we 
could to these disagreeable arrangements^ 
we started for the Museum^ passing by the 
Post-Ofiicej and through the Largo di Cas- 
telloj adorned by two fountains* One of 
these, in bronze, by Giovanni di Bologna, 
is remarkahlv bcautifuL Here also stands 
the Castello Nuovo, a fine old fortress, 
protecting one side of the royal palaee. 
From thence we passed the grand opera- 
house of St. Carlos J said to be the largest 
in the world, and entered the Largo di 
Palazzo, from wlieoce runs the Strada To- 
ledoi at the npper end of which is the 
Museum. 

The Toledo is the Bond Street of Naples ; 
here are situated all the best shops, and 
crowds of carriages J of every description, are 
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to be seen Tnorning-, noon, and night, ie one 
dense mass, often odIv able to move at a 
foot's pace, to the imminent danger of the 
foot-passengers, for there are no troUoires 
to serve as a line of demarcation for the 
carria.":c3. 

The Museo Borbonlco is a noble struc- 
ture, and deservedly considered one of the 
finest museums in the world, wbile its rich 
collection of an ti quit ieSj drawn from F^jBstum, 
Hercukneum, and Pompeii, invest it with 
unrivalled interest. In order to form ji just 
idea of the many gems it contains, and pause 
a sufficient time to contemplate the most re- 
markable, several visits should be paid, and 
hut one, or at most, two rooms be viewed in a 
day ; for not only the extent of the cstablisli- 
ment is so vast that it is next to impossible 
to traverse it at one time, but the fatigue 
of looking and admiring becomes so greats 
that one fioishea by losing the power of 
observation. This was quite my case, al- 
though I ditl not attempt to visit one half, 
and left the picture-galleries entirely unex- 
amined. I shall just run through what I 
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rlid see, noting the objects that struck me 
most. 

We first entered the fjallcry containing 
the choice fre:5C0-]>alntir]jT:s aiKl mosaics foun<l 
in Herculancum and Pompeii. It consisted 
of five separate apart m en tSj and many 
of the objects were surprisingly well 
preserved. I remarked^ amongst others, an 
adnnrable portrait of a cat^ in mosaic ; it 
was absolutely like life. Some of the 
groups of fi'ULt also were very beautifuL 
I particularly admired a large fi^esco-paint- 
ing representing a glass bowl, filled with 
pears, g rapes ^ nmd pomegranates. The in- 
imitable efiFcct produced by the subdued 
colours of the fruit seen through the trans- 
parent vase, contrastefl with that piled above 
it, is quite perfection, and shews the ad- 
vanced stage of the art in thosie remote ages* 
We were also much amused and interested 
by a strange device traced upon one of the 
frescoes. It w^as a large green parrot, har- 
nessed to the shafts of n little red car upon two 
wheels, driven by a grashopper perched upon 
the top, and holding the reins in its mouth j 
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the whole painted in the inost vivid colours. 
This U Buppoised to have heen intended for 
the Emperor Nero, '^vho is rcpreseuted as 
the parrot, driven by Seneca the gras- 
hopper. 

If we may judge from their appearance 
upon the walls of Pompeii j these witty ca- 
ricatures appear to have heen common 
among? t the Roman Si 

The next division wc entered was that 
devoted to the Egyptian, Etruscan, and 
Oscian antiquities* Amongst them is a 
beautiful statue of Isis^ that, together with 
many other interesting ohjectSj was found 
in her temple at Pompeii* Here, also, is 
the statue of Jupiter Serapis, discovered in 
the temple dedicated to him at Pozzuoli. Se- 
veral alabaster vases, found in the chemists' 
shops, containing drugs, t^tlll preserving 
their medieinal odour, are shewn in this 
room* At the farther end is a small cabinet, 
where some skeletons, found at Pompeii, 
are preserved under glas5 -cases. Amongst 
them is a female figure, said — as it was 
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taken from the tomb beai'ing that name — 
to be one of the family uf Diomedes. 

We next proceeded to the Gallcrj- of An- 
cient Sculpture, which is di^ Ided into several 
corridors and magnificent halls, occupying- 
the major part of the gTound^floor of the 
Museum, and formiDg quite a labyrinth of 
interest. The greater part of this snperb 
collection was found in the disinterred cities. 
Here arc the beautiful statues of the Marcus 
Nonius Balbi* senior ^md junior, whose im- 
pressions I mentioned haTing seen in the 
Basilica of Herculaneum. The horses are 
almost like life. 

In the GallciT of the Emperors is a figure 
of Agrlpplna, wife of Germanicus; she is 
seated, and the mournful expression of her 
countenance .=;eems to conyey the sadness of 
her thoughts* I also remarked a striking 
statue of Julius Caesarj and two admirable 
ones of Vltelllus and Trajan. The group of 
Venus victorious and ordering Love to pre- 
pare the recompense for FariSj is perfection ; 
it was found in the Amphitheatre of Capua, 
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In the apEtrtments appropriated to tho 
bas-reliefs is tlie innneiise basin of porphyry 
from the temple of Serapis at Rome* The 
celebrated colossal statue of Floraj found 
in the Baths of Caracalla, disappointed me ; 
its immense proportions take awiiy from its 
grace ^ but the drripery is admirably light 
and elegant- The fractured Psychcj how- 
ever, in the same room, deservt^a all the 
prai.ses that have been lavished npon it ; the 
countenance is the ideal of loveliness. 

Adjoining the Hall of Flora is another 
magnificent apartment^ devoted to statues in 
coloured marbles* These have a singular 
effectj and many of them are very valuable* 
Diana of the Ephcsiansj of oriental ala- 
baster, with bron/e e^ttremities, is one of the 
most precious. I particularly remarked a 
beautiful has-reliefj supposed to represent 
Bacchus and the Graces. 

In the Hall of Illustrious Persons is a 
most interesting statue of Aristidcs, found 
in Herculaocum, Ft bears the stamp of the 
greatest simplicity, and appears as if on the 
point of walking ; the expression of the 
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features is such d^s is to be found alone in 
Greciaa sculpture. It appears aluiost as if 
the artist had wished to portray him in the 
most glorious moment of his life, viz* when 
he was starting^ for exile, secure in his own 
unruffled lionour and probity. 

The Cabinet of the Venuses is devoted to 
statues of that goddess alone. There arc 
nine of her, amoiig??t whom tlie Venus Calli- 
pygia reigns supreme. She has disputed 
the palm with the Venus di Medici ; but I 
cannot think the expression of the couute- 
nance pleasing. 

The c<dlection of bron^e^^ is considered 
the finest in the world 5 many w^re found 
in Pompeii, but the major part in Ilercu- 
laueum* Without pausing to conclude our 
survey of the ground-floor, w^e next went up- 
stairs to visit the collection of antique glass 
and p otter y~ware arranged in galleries on the 

first storv. This is one of the most interest- 
If 

ing portions of the Museum : it h wonderful 
that these frail pieces of crystal should 
have surviYed the wreck of so many cen- 
turies. They also testify the degree of per- 
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fection the art had arrived atj which cannot 
be surpassed, or in some points eq^i ailed, by 
modem manufacturers. The celebrated 
vase of l)hie glass discov'ered at Pompeii 
is the most exquisite thing of the hind I 
ever sawj the colour is very beautifal, and 
the surface ornamented with bas-relief of 
the finest workmiinahip. It is mounted 
upon a modern pedestal of silver, as iti^ own 
was broken* 

This gallery containSj besides the crys- 
talsj a variety of earthenware vases and 
lamps, found in Herculaneum and Pompeii , 
the latter so numerous, that they arc ar- 
ranged in festoons round the apartment. 
Ilere^ also, are several gems of the middle 
ages ; amongst others I admired a magnifi- 
cent casketj composed of six sides of rock- 
crj^stal, beautifully carved, and represent- 
ing severally, the w^ars of the Amazons, the 
Centaurs, the hunt of Mclcager, a bac- 
canalia, games in the circuSj and a naval 
combat between Xerxes and the Greeks, 
The whole is set in silver, and ornamented 
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with statues of the same, representing Mi- 
nerva, Msirs, Venus J and Ba<jchus. 

We now proeceded up stairs to the sceond 
floor, and entered what is eallcd the " Cahi* 

net of Gemi)*" It contains many of the 

If 

valuables formerly belonging to the house of 
Farnesej and all the gold and silver orna- 
ments and utensils discovered in the exca- 
vated cities* There are several beautiful 
cameos, and the celebrated one from the 
Farnese collection, of Sai'douic agate, said to 
be the most valuable of its kind in the 
worldj is mounted upon a pivot and frame 
in the centre of the apartment. It is 
carved on both slde&j one repre sen ting the 
apotheosis of Ptolemy the First, and, the re- 
verse, the shield of Jupiter, with Medusa*s 
head in the centre. Exclusive of any other 
consideration, the size of the stone is won- 
derful. 

Two table cabinets covered over with 
glass, display the various articles of jewellery 
found in the disinterred cities* Many of 
the bracelets and brooches are of beautiful 
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pattcniSj and serve as models for modern 
fashion. The trinkets^ found upon the fe- 
male skeleton in the ctillar of Diomede's 
house at Pompeiij are very handsome. 

One lai'ge glass ease is filled with the 
culinary and sacrifieial utensils of sIItcf 
from Ilerculaticum, and another wil:h those 
from Pompeii, plate Sj dishes, spoons, inclu- 
sive, Tliese are the more in teres ting, from 
being the only specimens extant of the 
domestic implements of the Romans. But 
what delighted me more than any thing 
were the contents of a large cabinet that 
occupied one side of the room, contain- 
ing several of the edibles, found after the 
lapse of so many centuries^ in an almost un- 
changed state. Amongst these were two 
loaves of bread that were supposed to have 
been baking at the time of the eruption, in 
one of the ovens I saw yesterday. The 
name of the baker is still legible upon the 
crust, and is as follows, — *''eleius cRAm 
ekiser/' There were also bottles contain- 
ing the dregs of wine, a plate of eggs, gome 
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honey- comb J and fruit ; amongst others 
were olives J looking still almost green^ and 
a bottle containing the remains of oiL 
There were also tho colours found in a. 
palnter^s shop. The preservatioe of perish- 
able articles like the foregoing appears 
nearly incredible, and such objects make 
one feel almost identified with the bygone 
era of their first existences when Pompeii 
was to the Romans what Naples is to us. 

Upon the same floor is the magnificent 
and unique collection of bronze furniture 
and utensils, found at Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, together with several articles for- 
merly belonging to the Musee Borgia ; 
they occupy five apartments. Some of the 
bronze couches are of the most elegant 
shape, and are elaborately inhii*! with silver^. 
The cooking machines seem to shew that 
even the culinary art has not outstripped 
th<^ others in the lapse of centuries. They 
forcibly remind one, io connexion with the 
rest of this museum, that there is nothing 
new under the sun^ from a statue to a 
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firying-pan. Seyerai of the lamps and can- 
delabras arc exquisite- 

I was so fatigued by the time wo reached 
this portion of the museum that we could not 
visit the magnificent coUectioa of Etruscan 
leases beyond- We did not go out again 
until the morniiig, when we took a lovely 
drivej extending the whole length of the 
Riviera di Chiaja, the Chiatamonej down 
by the picturesque Castello d' Ovo^ to 
St, Lucia, where the Lazaroni assemble to 
enjoy the fresh air. The view from thence 
is superb, and exhibits Vesuvius in all its 
majesty and beauty, with the lovely range of 
Apennines beyond, and CasteOamare and 
Sorrento sleeping at their foot. "The whole 
scene is so beautiful that it seems more like 
a dream of the senses, rocked by the soft 
rippling waters of the Bmiiing bay^ tliaii a 
substantial reality. 

From Santa Lucia the S trad a Giganti 
leads to the Largo Palazzo ; one side is 
occupied by the royal palace, and the other 
bv the cb^irch of St. Francisco de Paolo, 
built in a semicircular form, and exceed- 
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iiifflv Iiandsome* In front of tlii^ cburcli 
are two well executed hromB equeBtrian 
statues j * and, as far building goeSj this 
is the most imposing part of Naples* 

The evening was so lovely, and the seene 
so exquisite^ that I wished for nothing more 
than to go up and down the drive I have 
just mentioned, where all the beau, moyide 
of Naples were assembled, We passed the 
king and queen several times* His Majesty t 
is rather a fine-looking man^ something like 
the pictures of our George IV. when young, 
but, like the re:st of Ins family, inclined to 
corpulency. The queen, who is daughter of 
the Arch-duke Charles of Austria, is a good- 
natured-looking person, but with nothing 
dignified about her. The royal family ap- 
pear very fon<l of driving, for some of them 
are to be seen out at all hours of the day. 

I took a short walk in the Villa Rcale 
Gardens. They are very pretty, interspersed 

* These statues formerly represented Napoleon and 
Murat, but the late king deea pita ted tlietit, and substi- 
tuted tlie headd of hi mac If and hi& father, 

t Ferdinaod II. 
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with statues^ and pavilions^ and shady colon- 
nades, formed of the evergreen oak, 

September llth^- — Frequent showers pre- 
vented me from going out again until we 
started for the Mole, to embark on board 
the steamer. We found her crowded with 
passengers, and, as the weather was .equally, 
I augured nothing very agreeable from my 
berth below, in the midst of so thick a popu* 
lation. But, after some persiiaBionj the 
captain, who evidently thought that wo^ had 
been unfairly dealt with in regard to our 
cabin, very good-naturedly offered G, and 
me the use of one next to the ladies* cabin ; 
and J this point settled, I felt more at my 
ease* We were glad to find our quarantine 
friend J the Doctor Ferrari, wa^ on board. 
He told me that upon his arrival at Naples j 
not being pleased with the progress his son 
had made in his studies, he was going to 
take all his children to be ecluciated else- 
where. The boy w^as not nearly so well- 
looking as his sisters, Tlie doctor intro- 
duced me to his brother and sister-in-law, 
residing at Naples, together with their son, 
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a fine tall young man, who, they assured 
me, had learnt English and spote it, ex- 
pressing a wish that I would converse with 
him in that language^ b^it just as he had 
satisfied us that he knew very little j and his 
fond parents that he knew a gi*eat deal, the 
conversation was interrupted (much to the 
distress of the father and mother, who were 
listening in rapture to their son's clever- 
ness) by the hell warning all visitors to 
leave the s>hip, 

I remained upon deck for some httle 
time J hut the weather was squally, there- 
fore we did not obtain a good view of Ischia 
and the other islandii skirting that side of 
the Bay of Naples, I went below at five 
o'clock, when dinner was laid upon deck, 
hut, owing to the motion, few people availed 
themselves of it. G.* however, was one of 
these, and just as the most savoury dish 
was being handed round, a very heavy sea 
struck the ship, and away went every thing 
upon table. A chicken hounded off G/s 
plate into a lady's new bonnet, the deck 
was under two feet of water, and the vessel 
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rolling lieavily, carried ladies, gentlemen, 
spoDBs, plates, and dinner, into the lee- 
scuppers. G, described the seene as being 
most ludicrous. 

As the night advanced, the sea became 
rougher and roughei% and I congi^atulated 
myself upon the comfort and privacy of my 
cabin, for, jiulging from the variety of cries 
and other somds around me, there must 
have been no peace any where else. 

Sepfemher — It was dreadfully 

stormy all niglit, and the scene that greeted 
me tlili^ morning upon leaving my berth was 
anv t\imf[ but exhilarating. Wc hurried 
upon tieckj however, w^here we escaped all 
the suffer in"- communitv down stairs, and en- 
joyed the fresh breeze and magnificent sea^ 
which was roaring and foaming in stormy 
grandeur. \Vg were about twenty miles 
from Civita Vecehia, and the coast we were 
passing appeared low and sandy, continuing; 
the same until we cast anchor, about eleven 
o'clock J in the small harbour of that port- 
It is protected by the light house and some 
fortifications, erected upon a breakwater in 
N 2 
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front ; projections rim out on each side 
from the town, thus enclosing the whole 
with the exception of two narrow entrances 
from the sea. The fortifications have a 
handsome effect, heing all built of the smallj 
neatly pointed Roman brick. 

It was twelve o*clock before breakfast was 
laid upon deck, and then it wbs only by 
degrees that the discomfited passengers 
dropped inj oDe by one, to console them- 
selves for the miseries of the night. As 
soon as Tve had finished our repast, wc 
stepped into a boat and went on shore. We 
passed through the niain gate, guarded by 
a few wretched -looking soldiers, into the 
to\™ ; it looked half deserted^ and con- 
tained few good buildings, the largest and 
moat conspicuous of which was an hotel ; 
but it did not, how^ever, appear very fiou- 
risbing in its interior arrangements. ' 

We took a long stroll through the streetSj 
and the principal square, w-herc the houses 
of the foreign consuls are situated, to the 
ramparts ort the inland side of the town. 
The fortifications here were very much di- 
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lapidated ; the Yiew wa& extensiyej oyer the 
low and slightly unduhitmg plains of the 
Roman Campagna, The land was little 
cultivated, hut the spots that were so ap- 
peared very flourishing* As we returned, 
we passed near tha barracks and the Pope's 
palace. Ills hehnesa and his predecessors 
haye posted up their coat of arms in everj^ 
possible part of the town, wdth their names 
affixed at full length, 

I went to the hotel to rest, while G. and 
our fellow- passenger took a walk into the 
conntry. He came hack quite delighted at 
the sporting nature of the gi'ound. The 
coyers eonslsted of myrtle bushes kept 
closely cropped by the cattle. He was sur- 
prised to find the place inf^^sted w4th thou- 
sands of locusts ; every step he took ten or 
twelve of them flew up ; some were of a 
smaller kind than those we have generally 
seen, and had scarlet, blue, orange, and yel- 
low wingSp tipped with black. Upon lifting 
up a large stone, a centipede, three inclics 
long, crawled out. A species of lily uas 
gromng' in great abundance every where. , 
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At about four o'clock we were again 
underway, and the weather continued nearly 
as rough as before* Ttvo or three men-of- 
war brigs were lying in the harbour ; they, 
I am toldj constitute the Pope's fleet. 

SeptembcT IS^A* — It was so very dark 
that we laid to for three hours during the 
nights for fear of nmning fonl of another 
steamer that was expected to be on her way 
from Marseilles ; such an accident having 
happened before in the passage between 
Elha and the Tnain hind* 

At six o'clock in the morning we were in 
sight of this island ; which must ever derive 
a deep and never-failing interest from its 
association with one of the moat wonderful 
men who has appeared in our age, or per- 
haps in any other, T spent nearly the 
whole moming in the saloon j listening to 
Donizetti, who was one of our fellow-pas- 
sengerSj and was warbling out to the piano 
several of the most exquisite airs from his 
own favourite operas. He is rather an in- 
teres tingdooking maUj with a high forehead, 
full eye, and a pink hectic colour* He very 
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kindly gave mc his autograph for my col- 
lectioHj with a few notes of music attached. 

At ten o'clock wc anchored in the har- 
bour of Leghorn, hut it was half- past tw elve 
before we left the ship* We had some dis- 
tance to row to the quay* Although Leg- 
horn is a free port, they detained us a long 
time at the custom-house, and were Tery 
troublesome* As the captain coBsi<lered the 
weather too rough for us to continue our 
voyage towards Genoa to-<lay^ it was de- 
cided we were to spend the night on shore ; 
and Leghorn J in comparison to Pisa, of- 
fering little to see, w^e determined upon 
spending our time at the latter place, about 
twelve or thirteen miles distant. We^ there- 
fore, oTily waited to take our dinner at a 
restaurant, and then got into a nice little 
close carriage we had hired for the purpose, 
and proceeded towards Pisa, our party con- 
sisting of Mr. W., G,, and myself. Upon 
leaving Leghorn we were again stopped at a 
custom-house, and our few things turned out 
and examined in the most unceremonious 
manner* 
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The country wc now traversed h one of 
tlie ricliest that can be imagined^ and is ac- 
knowledged as the garden of Italy ; the 
most luxuriant crops were every where to be 
seen, and the myrtle hedges?, ymeyards, and 
i olive groves, were in full bloom and bearing. 
From the unusual quantity of rain which 
had lately ftdlen, a great part of the low 
land in the vicinity of Leghorn was under 
w^ater, and the road to Florence, through 
L^cca, w^a^ quite inundated. 

At one time our way wound through 
some woods of fir-trecs, interspersed with 
tracts of fern, comprising part of tlie Forest 
of Arno } great quantities of game abound 
herOj particularly partridges and hares. A 
license to shoot co>;ts twelve p^m/j^ — five 
shillings. Beautiful ivild flowers wore grow- 
ing in profusion by the road-side, and tufts 
of brilliant red pinks. After leaving the 
forest, the country became more fertile and 
cultivated than ever ; the \ineyarda were 
very luxuriant^ the road- side being literally 
hedged in by festoons of vines crossing 
from tree to tree, and weighing them down 
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with thousands of black and green clusters 
of grapes, just ready for the vintage* We 
passed several large farms, one very extcn* 
sive, belonging to the steward of the Bishop 
of Pisa, Every thing looked smiling and 
prosperous ; profusion of ohve groves covered 
the face of the country, and crops of grain, 
Indian corn amongst the number, were still 
standing. 

The Tuscan peasantry do not, generally 
speakings partake of the Italian J)hy^^iog- 
nomy ^ they are usually fair and ruddy, 
with athletic frames, reminding me of the 
labourers in om' own country more than 
any other. The cattle appear very fine ; 
tliey are mostly pearl-white, and of a large 
size ; we passed several droves of them. 
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At length we came in sight of Plsa^ ^Yii^g 
at the foot of the chain of Appciimes, with 
its leaning tower rising high ahove the sur- 
rounding buildings. Half an hour more 
brought us to the gates, approached by a 
bridge thrown across the canal that con- 
nects Pisa with Leghorn, and joins the river 
A mo at this point. 

We were again stopped at the Custom- 
housGj where numbers of vehicles were wait- 
ing to undergo the same or deal* 

The quay of Lung Arno is one of the 
most beautiful in Europe* The riYer curves 
gracefully through the town, dividing it 
nearly in half, while three handsome bridges 
reconnect it. The palaces on the opposite 
side, called the " Parte *li mezzo-giorno,'' 
are most of them yery splendid^ and in 
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many instances faced witli marble. The 
eoup-d'wil of the wholes with the graceful 
river rolling on its course^ Is exceedingly 
imposing* It is often compared to Flo- 
rence^ and Ciilled Florence in miniature j 
but, at all events, Pisa must have the ad- 
Taxitage, in the depth and voluminousncss 
of the riverj being here so much nearer to 
its mouth. 

We passed several churches with richly 
ornamented exteriors ; the little church cf 
the xSpina jiartlculiirly arrested my atten- 
tion. It w^is the most Liliputian fah*y-like 
building I ever saw, looking as if fit for 
a glass case, the carving and fret*w^ork of 
pure white marble were so exquisite* 

We drove to the H6tel derUssero, the 
best in Pisa, although surrounded by nar- 
row, dirty streets. Our apartments were 
most comfortable, and so inviting that I de- 
termined to defer exploring the town until 
to-morrow. The geDtlemen, however, went 
out but w^erc obliged to return on account of 
the rain which set in early in the evening. 

SEptember IMlu — It was still raining 
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this morning-, hwt it cleared up about nine 
o'clock, and the sim shone forth in all it^ 
splendour. Soon after breakfast we a tar ted 
in an open carriage to View the " lions," 
nearly all lying on the opposite sid^ of the 
mer. The view from the bri<lge up and 
down the A mo was lovely- We traversed 
the town for about half a nirtc ; most of the 
atref?ts and buildings appeared very ancientj 
and there was an air of desohition pervading 
the w^hole, which must make it a iriste 
ah ode J particularly for an invalid; there is 
nothing cheering in the aspect of its time- 
worn palaces and grass-grown streets— no- 
thing to enliven a mind worn by disease ; 
but J for the tourist who is trav oiling for in- 
formation and amusement, it affords abun- 
dance of pleasure and interest* 

In the principal square are several very 
interesting old palaces j one, in particular, 
painted in ^-esco, and another adorned with 
gilded figures and the arms of the house 
of the Medici over the entrance. 

At length we reached the large open space, 
containing the four principal edifices in the 
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town J viz. the Cathedral^ the Baptistery, the 
Leaning Tower or 'Campanilej and the 
Campo Santo, They all starid apartj thus 
each is plaeed in the most favourable posi- 
tion for ohservation, an unusLial circnm- 
stanee with the monuments of the middle 
ages. The effect altogether is splendid in 
the extreme. The niagnificent rotunda of 
the Baptistery^ the stately church, and, ahove 
all, the graceful column of the Leaning 
Tower, equally striking for its light and 
elegant structure as far its singular position, 
all of white marble, cannot he surpassed. 

But I must proceed to give a detailed 
account of our morniog'^i excursion, and I 
have seldom spent one more satisfactorily. 
We first explored the cathi^dral. The front 
is adorned w^ith splendid columns, and is 
entered by four bronze doors, designed by 
Giovanni di Bologna ; two of these, repre- 
senting the life and death of our Saviour, 
and the other the hfc of the Madonna, arc 
particularly beautiful, and of exquisite work- 
manship. But the cmtp^d^jril^ upon first en- 
tering the interior of the temple^ is more 
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magnificent tlian I can describe. It is in tbe 
form of a Latin cross, and is supported by 
majestic columnsj maoy of them of oriental 
granite, atid taken from ancient temples. 
The effect of the cloisters round the top of 
the centre aisle, and their richly painted 
ceilings, is extremely fine. There are twelve 
altars, two of them are very haiidsomej and 
ornamented with silver ; that in the Chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament is extremely massive 
and beautiful. The high altar is superbly 
inlaid with lapis lazuli, verde antique, and 
brocatello di Spagna. Upon the ceiling 
above is a verj<- singular glass mosaicj re- 
presenting our Saviour, the Madonna, and 
St- John. The seats for tlie canons are of a 
curious mosaic of wood ; this art was intro- 
duced into Tuscany in the time of Brunel- 
lesco. 

Behind the high altar are several good 
paintings. We were particularly struck 
with one by Sodoma, representing Abraham 
stayed by the angel when in the act of offer- 
ing up his son Isaac. The figure and coun- 
tenance of the patriarch arc inimitable. 
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Tins beautiful work was carried captive to 
Paris in 1811, but T^as subsequently re- 
stored. There are also four fine pictures 
of St, Peter, St* John, St. Margar^^t* and 
St* Catharine* by Andrea del Sarto, Tlic 
painting upon the magnificent cupola repre- 
sents the ascension of the four Evangelists* 

In the centre aisle, the ceiling of which 
is splendidly gilt, there is a marble pulpit, 
inlaid in exquisite taste 5 it is supported by 
two columns, one of porphyry and the other 
of oriental brocatello^ resting- upon lions. 
A pair of marble fonts are adorned with 
two beautiful figures of our Saviour and 
St, John, by Giovanni di Bologna. 

We next risited the Campanile or Leaning 
Tower J a most elegant structure. It is, as I 
said before, entirely of marble, andj from its 
base to its summit^ is adorned with open gal- 
leries supported by columns, giving it a very 
light efi^ect. Its height is about 190 feet, 
and it inclines about 13 feet from the per- 
pendicular ; so that, while standing beneath, 
it appears as if it must fall and crush one. 
The opinions as to whether it w^as originally 
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intciidcd to iDclinejOr that ite present position 
was the result of accident, arc various* It 
seems to me most probable that the ground 
sunk on one side when it was nearly coki- 
pletedj and that the upper part, leaning rather 
in tlie cohtrary directions was huilt afterwards. 
The best way to form an idea of its leaning 
construction is to mount to the top, the 
magnificent vieu- from which quite repays 
the trouble of climbing tlie winding stair- 
case. The interior of the tower is hollo Wj 
and the flights of steps, broken at every 
g:allery, whew by their slanting^ floors the 
inclined position of the building. The up- 
per colonnade is roofed in, and liere hang 
the gigantic bells of the church. 

Once more we mounted by a narrow broken 
staircase until we reached the very top of the 
tower J commanding one of the most enchant- 
ing prospects. On one side the eye ranges 
oyer the flat intervening laiid to Leghorn, 
upon which it rests a moment, and then looks 
into the far Mediterranean, with Ellm sleep- 
ing in its blue waters* On the other side is 
a far different scene, its grandeur suipassing 
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its beauty. Here the view is bounded by the 
high chain of tlie Apennines, rearing their 
lofty heads in every variety of form and hue, 
arresting the sight, until at length it reaches 
to the Baths of Pisa and Lucca, lying 
straggling^ at their feet* But perhaps what 
renders the Leaning Tower of Pisa more 
interesting than anv thin^r else is, that from 
its summit J from the very spot on which 
we were then standing, Galileo made his 
observations on the solar system. 

After lingering for some timcj wc de- 
scended j and proceeded across the grassy 
square to the beautiful pile of the Baptistery, 
situated on the other side of the cathedral* 
It is octagonal and built entirely of white 
marble. The interior is very magnificent, 
and has the appearance of an ancient temple* 
In the centre is a large font, with four small 
baths around for the ionnersion of children, 
the centre being intended for adults: the 
whole is ornamented with splendid mosaics* 
The pulpit, supported upon nine colunms, 
was executed by Niccolo Pisano. The bassi- 
relieyi are of oriental alabaster and Parian 
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rnarbb. Within the walls is aii extraor- 
dinary echo, wliich, thanks to the musical 
and sonorous voice of the ses.too, we heard 
to very great advantage ; the sound ringing 
through the building as clear and distinct 
as a belL 

Leaving tlie Baptistery, we proceeded to 
the Canipo Santo. This was the aneient 
burial-ground of Pii^a, and one of itt^ most 
interesting edifices. It forms an immense 
rectangle, and the light and elegant Gothic 
arches surrounding it^ composed of white 
marble, have the most heautiful effect ima- 
ginable* It is asserted the soil in the centre 
was brought by the crusaders from the Pot- 
ter's Field at Jerusalem, The Campo Santo 
is now converted into a kind of museum. 
Many of tlie ancient marble sarcophagij 
placed hencath the shadow of the galleries, 
display exquisite has si -relic vi, and several 
very carious and perfect inscriptions are also 
preserved there* But the mo^t interesting 
and curious part h the fresco paintlngg 
which adorn the walls, covering their whole 
extent ^ unfortunately many of them have 
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been Injured by the effects of time and damp. 
The fact of there being scarcely two coantc- 
naneesi alilvc in the immense number of figures 
represented is vo'y singuilar* Several of these 
mao-ni fitment frescoes are attributed to the 
hand of Perugino, the master of Raphael* 
Tlie compartment describing the last Judg- 
ment is an extraordinary conception ; the 
bleftsed are represented on one side and the 
cursed OB the other ^ and there are several 
very curious gi'oups of isoTue unfortunates, 
many of them with mitres upon their heads, 
being, despite their struggles, dragged away 
to the infernal regions, I should like to see 
the Campo Santo by moonlight, which mu^t 
heighten the eiFect of its long colonnades, 
and the exquisite tracery of its arches. 
Scenes like these are always enhanced by the 
pale hue and lengthened shadows thrown 
hy the silvery planet. 

Returning to the liotel where our travelling- 
carriage awaited us, we started on oar return 
to Leghorn, In leaving the tow^n of Pisa 
wti stopped to visit the beautiful little church 
of the S])ina, that had attracted our attention 
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SO much vesterdav* The exterior, as I men- 
tioned Ijefore, is of exquisite workmanship, 
and seulptiircd throughout in white marl)le- 
But the interior is poor, and offers nothing 
worthy of notice. We endeavoured to obtain 
a sight of the i-elie this church is said to 
contain, a thorn from the eroivn of thorns, 
but found it was only shewn in a religious 
ceremony which takes place once in four 
years* 

We were again stopped at the troublesome 
Custom-house, but met with no other delay 
during the drive. On reaching Leghorn, we 
employed the remainder of our tiaie in seeing 
what we conhl of that city* The grand 
square is large and rather handsome, and the 
high street is one of the most amusing places 
possible for a stroll, affording quite a con- 
trast to the splendid hut deserted thorough- 
fares of Pisa. Here all is movement and 
confusion j groups of different grades and 
nations are every where to be seen, denoting" 
by their hustle and business-like mien the 
importance and prop^perity (if this free port 
of Tuscany. The shops are handsome and 
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amusing, particularly the beautiful man u fac- 
tories of scagliola tables. We Ti&ited a straw- 
hat warehouse. G. purchased oue of the 
finest for me at six dollars ; I never saw any 
equal to them amongst those sent to the 
Entrhsh markets, althoiio-h there tliev al- 
ways fetch so high a price. The magazines 
of alahaBter are very pretty, and filled with de- 
licate models of the public buildings in Pisa. 

We next entered some picture-shops to 
make a few purc^ha^^es, and, while we were 
sit tin there looking over the portfolios, we 
came to a %'iew of the Jews' synagoouej said 
to he the finest in the world. The people 
in tlie shop asked if we had seen it, and 
told us a great festival was held there to- 
day. Upon thisj wc immediately started 
for the place, passing in our way through 
the narrow, gloomy-looking streets of the 
Jews* quarters, in which it is situated. But 
when we arrived at the door an unforeseen 
difficulty awaited me ; I had never heen in 
a synagogue befores and did not know that 
there were different entrances for the ladies 
and gentlemen, We saw before us two 
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flights of steps exactly Bimilau, each guarded 
by a sentry; but tlie gentlemen were not 
allowed to mount the one, nor I the other, 
I was afraid of being separated, and did 
not at all like the idea of gomg alone. 
At length, howeyer, after a good deal of 
demur, it was consented that I should 
aceompauy the gentkmeu , so in I went, 
and soon found myself in the midst of 
an immense building entirely filled with 
men, who were seated upon forms placed as 
closely as possible together, without any re- 
ference to uniformity, two or three rovv& 
being placed one way, and then several 
others the contrary. Each person, almost 
without exception, w-orc a silk or satin scarf. 
The seat of every individual Ay as furnished 
with a small ilrawer to hold his books. To- 
wards the upper end of the building was a 
kind of rostrum, where five or six priests 
were standing, chanting outj in fine sonorous 
voices, parts taken from the great book of 
the Law that w^as open before them. I can- 
not exactly describe tlieir dress, but it Tvas 
very singular 5 they w^ore a kind of white 
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cashmere eloak, and higli black hats, the 
backs of them partially covered by the hoods 
of the cloaks. 

The most striking part of the building 
was the ccihng. In the centre of it was 
inlaid a large irregular ^lah of the brightest 
azure colour, upon which a Hebrew in- 
scription was engraven in characters of gokL 
Surrounding the synagogue on three sides, 
were two row^s of galleries faced witli close 
wooden lattice -work J completely concealing 
the women who were ranged behind. We 
remained some time listening to the chant- 
ing, and gazing at the strange scene and 
the dark faces around us, belonging to the 
most distinct and most ancient people in the 
world, the chosen nation of God. 

When we came again into the street, I 
thought it a pity T should not see the ladies, 
so^ leaving G. and onr friends? waiting at 
the entrance, I mounted the staircase until 
I came to a door ; I opened it, and imme- 
diately found myself in one of the gaUeries, 
and in the midst of an assembly of gaily 
dressed persons, looking more as if they had 
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come to a "ball tliFin to a religious meetmg. 
Tables were placed in different diie(;tions, 
and seated around tliem were groups of 
laughing, merry -looking, black -eyed girls, 
tittering and chatting together, without in 
the least heeding the distant chanting below j 
they formed quite a contrast to the staid and 
devotional appearance of the men* The 
ladies mostly wore low gowns and short 
sleeves J with flowers in their hair; but se- 
veral were decorated w^ith high, gilt head- 
dresses, of about a foot and a half long. I 
have since seen some prints of Syrian women 
with similar holmetSj for they arc more like 
helmets than any thing else, c:sccpting in 
being composed of open filagree work. 

As 1 hurried round the gallery alone, I 
became the object of universal attention 
and curiosity, and many were the remarks 
and laughs I suggested* I really felt quite 
uncomfortable, and quickened my steps, 
thinking 1 should soon complete the tour 3 
but I had forgotten there were only three 
sides to the corridor ^ so that, w^hen I came to 
the end J I had to turn hack, very much to 
o S 
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the amusement of the IjidieF;, and to my 
owTi chagrin. At length, I came to a door, 
as I imagined^ the one I had entered at; 
I went out J and ran down stairs as fast as 
I could: but what was my dismay, when, 
upon reaching the street, I found was 
not there, although the sentries were stand- 
ing at the two entrances just the same a^ 
when I ascended, and all appeared in statu 
guo^ excepting that I was alone. I was so 
frightened I did not know wliat to do, for I 
wa^5 afraid of going up stairs again ; and to 
retrace my steps through the narrow, dirty 
streets of the Jews' quarters appeared im- 
possible. At; length I resolved to go down 
a little lane that seemed to encircle the 
building, and a few seconds brought me to 
the other side, which was precisely similar, 
and where, to my delight, I found G. and 
his friend waiting at the foot of the stair* 
ease J from whence they had never stirred, 
I had taken the wrong turning, and had 
come down at the opposite entrance to the 
synagogue. 

As soon as we returned, it was time to 
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embark. In our way to the boat we passed 
the dockyard, and savsr the splendid colossal 
statue of Ferdinando I- ; four slaves executed 
in bronze are chained to its ba^e. At work 
near the harbourj aud, indeed, in almost 
every part of Leghorn, are to be seen hun- 
dreds of galley-slaves chained together, some 
dressed in yellow and others in red ; the 
former are condemned for minor offences, 
and are prisoners for a term of years, the 
latter arc criniinals, committed for murder 
and other gi'eat crimes^ the nature of which 
is written in large letters upon their backs ; 
these are condemned to labour for life, there 
being no capital punishment in Tuscany, 
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We set sail for Genoa; but imy equani- 
mity was Yery mucli disturbed, as well as 
G.^s for me, by my cabin being again taken 
possession of by some one else. After a 
great deal of difficultyj however^ tlie captain 
gave me a single one upon dccltj and G- 
slept below, 

September l5tL — By day-break this 
morning we were at anchor in the iiuignifi- 
cent harbour of Genoa la Superb a* But, 
instead of being allowed to enjoy the lovely 
panorama that awaited us upon deck, wc were 
hurried there before wc were dressed, to be 
counted over, one by one, like a flock of 
sheep, for the satisfaction of the police and 
the board of health. Unfortunately, there 
was, through some neglect of the captain, a 
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supernumerary sailor, aiid we were detained 
at least three liourSj before his presence 
could he accounted for, and we allowed to 
land. But Genoa is a proverhial point of 
delay for the passengers of steam-packets. 

This lovely hay, h ordered with its am- 
phitheatre of palaces, is certainly en- 
chanting. The light-house stands pictu- 
resquely upOTi a rocky promontory, sweeping 
far into the sea upon the right side of the 
gulf, while the opposite or eastern shore is 
strongly fortified with walls and bastions. 
In this direction stretches the major portion 
of the majestic city, crowTied by the Apen- 
nines. The most prominent feature at the 
bottom of the bay is the palace of the 
Doria family, with its terraced gardens, 
running do\™ to the Tery water's edge, and 
then rising behind the mansion up the face 
of the mountain. In this spot is erected a 
colossal statue of the great Andrea Doria 
in the character of Neptune ^ it is conspicu- 
ous from everj-^ part of the harbour, and 
commands an uninterrupted view of this 
once proud mistress of the sea, the rival of 
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Venice, aod the emporium of commerce 5 but 
which DOW, like the cold inanimate statue of 
her great patriot, remains but as a memento 
of former power and greatness. The broad 
and polished mirror of licr waters no longer 
displays the unconquered fleet of the proud 
republic, no gilded barges or waving ban- 
ners throw their shadows across it, and 
their place is poorly occupied by n forest of 
fishing-boats and a few me reliant- vessels 
from other shores, with hero and there a 
solitary man-of-war. 

At length we received permission to leave 
the ship ; but even then^, far fi'om being al- 
lowed to go our ovnoL ways, we were con- 
ducted in boats to a dirty^ miserable-looking 
police^officej and, ascending a steep narrow^ 
stair case J were all thrust into a little room, 
that might have vied, I should think, with 
the Black hole at Calcutta. Here we were 
obliged to remain until it pleased the authori- 
ties to examine our passports ; this was at 
length done in an adjoining room, each 
person presenting themselvei^ separately. 

As soon as we were released, we crossed 
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over into the town, to see all tlat we could 
in the short time left us* We commenced 
our peregrinations on foot, for wc could not 
procuro a carriage at the wharf. In our 
way to the Strada Nuova, where >ve were 
told we should find one, we Yisited the 
Church of St, Ciro, magnificentlj adorned 
with marhlos and frescoes* It is one of the 
most ancient churches in (jenoa, and was 
formerly the cathedral, which it surpasses in 
beauty J although not in size. I never saw 
any edifice more richly ornamented, and in 
the subdued light which pervaded it, it 
appeared as if composed of gems. 

With the exception of the three principal 
oneSi the streets of Genoa are proverbial 
for their narrowness and the height of the 
buildings that line them. Being just come 
from Cairo, this peculiarity did not strike 
m so much as it would, had we not seen tlie 
bird-cage attics of the Egyptian capital. 
All the building^s, with few exceptions, are 
of the most massive description, and cased 
with marlile- Even the posts to admit the 
ingress mid egress of passengers from the 
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lane by wliich we entered the principal 
street were composed of ycrd^ antique* 

Having engaged a carriages ^ve proceeded 
down the S trad a Nuova to the Palazzo Bri*?- 
nole* Thisj as well as the Strada Balbi, ig 
completely lined with sumptuous marble 
palace^ij the exterior of many of them are 
painted in fresco, iind .several of the cornices 
of the buildings elaborately carved \ indeed^ 
every step one takes reminds one of the for- 
mer riches and magnificence of this beautiful 
city. The Brignole collection of paintings^ 
as well as all those we sahsequently visited, 
were at the top of the several palazzos, and 
could only be reached by toiling up flight 
after flight of steep stairs. The apartments 
were floored with inlaid marbles of different 
colours^ and the ceiling^s richly painted and 
gilded. I particularly admired an exquisite 
group of Rubens an(l hia family, by himself, 
and several superb Vandycka* 

In our way to the Palazzo Serra we were 
stopped by a large body of passing troops, 
the first specimen w^e had seen of the Sar- 
dinian army i they w^ere fine-looking men and 
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well appointed The only thing worth seeing 
in this palace is tlie celebrated " Salle 
d'Or which is perfectly dazzling, heing one 
mass of snperb gilding^ upon marhlc. The 
apartment is a large square, Tery lefty, and 
snrrounded by pila&ter&. The money ex- 
pended in the construction of this saloon 
alone i^? said to have been enormous. It is 
ornamented with four much -ad mired gold 
time- pieces. In an adjoinirtg room, we were 
shewn an ill-executed portrait of the present 
Marchioness, 

We next visited the Church of the Jesuits, 
Tlie interior is gorgeous in the extreme, but 
the exterior extremely plain. There is a 
curious representation in one of the side 
aisle of a saint preaching from a pulpit, with 
a Jesuit peeping from behind him ■ the whole 
looks like life itself. The illusion is produced 
by the painting heing in relief. 

We paused in the Court of the Palazzo 
Ducale, to listen to the splendid military hand 
performing at the moment we arrived. This 
was, in the proud days of the Republic, the 
residence of the Doges ; but fire and reyolu- 
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tion liave conspired to sweep away almost 
every Tnemorial of them. In the hirgo eouii- 
cil room, noble in point of sizCj and still 
supported by costly columns of Brocatello, 
arc a motley assemblage of statues, with 
plaster heads and stuffed linen draperies, 
placed there in lieu of those destroyed in the 
revolution- they were originally statues of 
persons who had performed any eminent 
public service. The two celebrated paintings 
by Solimene were also destroyed } but there 
are copies of them in tlie little council 
chamber. One represents the landing of 
Columbus in America— Genoa being the na- 
tive city of the discoverer of the new world. 

Only one tower of the cathedral is finished, 
Ihe fa<';ade is in mosaic, of black and white 
marble J which has a gloomy effect, giving 
one the idea of the church being in halt- 
mourning. The interior is very finely pro- 
portioned ; but, unlike most of the other 
religious edifices in Genoa, the roof is simply 
white-wasliedj excepting in the choir and 
two of the principal chapels, and these arc 
%Try finely painted. The stalls arc of mosaic 
in wood, like those we admired so much in 
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the cathcclrnl at Pisa. We remarked eight 
pillars of alabaster. This temple is dedi- 
cated to St> Lorenzo. 

The next and last church we had time to 
view was that attached to the Convent of 
St. Francesco. It was under rep air ^ hut vied 
with all the others in richness. The gilding 
jri the ehoir had just been renewed^ and was 
perfectly dazzling ; there w^as a row of gilt 
columns painted in basso-relievo, round the 
top, that stood out with such an appearance 
of solidity we could scarcely believe they 
were not so, until a priest came out of a 
small door in the gallery and stood beside 
them. When tho painting and gilding in 
the aisles are renewed, the effect will be 
gorgeous. There was a fine4oncd organ 
playing while we were there. 

The Palazzo Durazzo contains one of the 
finest ccjllection^ of pictures in the city ; there 
are several splendid Guides and Titians. 
The grand drawing-room, a superb apart- 
ment, is devoted to paintings representing 
the history of Achilles, executed in oil by 
different artists y and the ceiling, taken fi'om 
the same subject,, is painted in fresco by 
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Boni. In the room bcj-ond this were tliree 
pictiires by Vanclyck, that please<l mo more 
than any : oite> a boy in the costume of To- 
bias j anotherj a boy decked in wliite ; and 
the third, a group of cblhlren with a dog^* 
This is a very splendid palace. 

The Royal Palazzo was the last we ex 
plored. The entrance to it is very pretty, 
throuo h ail archwav, afford in a lovelv vista 
of the pleasn re-grounds J and the whole 
bounded by the bay. There is nothing par- 
ticularly striking in tlie numerous apart- 
ments of tlie palace ; they are all bandit omely 
furnished^ but none of them by any means 
spacious for a royal residence. The gallery 
is a haodsome room, lined with mlrror^^. The 
only picture that pjirtictilarly struck me wns 
a small but magnificent painting of the Cru- 
cifixion, by Vandyck ^ it was in a room ad- 
joining the king's bed-room. In his study 
was a fine Rubens, 

The private apartment of his Sardinian 
majesty is furnished with a small pnvihon, 
which, like that formerly in the Coliseum in 
London, ascends and descends, by means of 
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machiTieryj from tlie top to the bottom of the 
palace. We walked upon the beautiful ter- 
racej from whence the view is superb. 

We were glad to find ourselves again in 
the earriage, and rleterniined to devote the 
remainder of our time to drivincr through the 
town and round the ramparts* The small 
piazza, containing the post-office, uni varsity, 
and the theatre, is very Imndsome, The 
promenades and public gardens above the 
city appear deligbtful^ and arc laid out in 
covered walks and drives of great extent. 
The view from hence it^ maj^nificent, extend- 
ing over the outer bay and the surrounding 
country^ dotted with villages and villas ; 
amoon st the latter is the one inhabited by 
Lord Byron before he sailed for Greece. 

Although but slightly wooded j the hills 
in the immediate neighbourhood are pic- 
V turesque, and the blue Apennines are seen 
in the distance. Not far from the wallsj a 
large biilhling was pointed out to us as the 
lunatic asylum. 

The costume of the Genoese women is par- 
ticularly elegant, consisting of a voluminous 
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mantle of clear white muslin ^ often trimmed 
with lace, covering the head and a great 
portion of the figure. 

I was anxiouSj hefore leaving Genae , to visit 
its far-famed velvet manufactories ; accord- 
ingly we drove to one of the principal. Unlike 
the dark, gloomy-looking hiiildings situated 
in some close and narrow street, proclaim hi g 
the manufacturing districts of the generality 
of cities, this was a fine airy structure, built 
upon the ramparts of the town, commanding 
a view of the sea and surrounding country; 
and the effect of the free circuliition of pure 
air was plainly %isiblc in the ruddy checks 
and cheerfiilj happy appearance of the work- 
people, who were assemhled at their looms 
in a large, lofty apartment, with open win- 
dows reachins: from the ccilincr to the floor. 
It w^as verj- interesting to watch the process 
of making the velvet. We selected the loom 
of a pretty young Genoese girl, wlio was en- 
gaged upon a length of the richest quality, of 
deep crnnson. She slackened her work that 
we miffht observe the method of throwing; in 
the shuttle J and afterwards of cutting the 
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nap* composed of the finest silk, and a 
much more brilliarit colour tlinn tliat which 
constituted the foundation. After having 
seen it made, and the time and care required;^ 
I no longer wonder at the enormous price 
demanded for Genoa velvet* 

ITaviDg learned all we could from our pretty 
instructress^ whose tongue was at least as 
busy as her fingers, we turned to several 
other looms J each equally attractive. Bro- 
caded satin for furniture, and silk handker- 
chicfsj were manufacturing in the same 
room. Id an adjoining apartment were se- 
veral women and children husily employed 
ill wiodinjj the silk. 

On our return to the quay^ we stopped at 
a restaur an tj and were regaled with some of 
the delicious dish called Genoese soupj a very 
different thincf fi'om anv we had tasted be- 
fore, and highly to he recommended. 

Upon reaching the ship, the first person 
we met was our Egyptian friend, the Doctor 
F* Ho appeared in great trepidatioUj and 
told ine he was very anxinns to he safe off, as 
he had been very nearly taken into custody. 
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I DOW learnetlj far the first time, that he wms 
a native of Piedmont, and had, about twenty 
years ago, heen one of the chief conspirators 
in a revolutionary emeute which had mi scar ^ 
ried. He succeeded in escaping to Egyptj 
where, as we have seen, he settled, and had 
never since attempted to set foot m his 
native country. But to-tly.y, the sight of its 
beautiful sliores gave him an irresistible de-^ 
sire to land with his children ; accordingly, 
thinking his n^ime would not be remembered, 
he accompanied the other pa£>senger.s to the 
police-office ; hut while waiting with the rest 
for his pas&port to be returned, he saw it was 
laid separate from the others, and perceived 
the police- officers looked anxiously at him. 
The stake was too great to be trifled with, 
as all his confederates were immured in dun- 
geons for lite, having been so during the last 
twenty years \ and, were he to be discovered, 
he felt bis fate would be the same. Seizing 
his children, therefore, by the hand, he rushed 
from the office, aiirl did not breathe freely un til 
he found himself safe on Iioard the Neapolitan 
steamer, and sailing out of tl:e harbour. 
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The evening was lovely j we were under way 
again about five o'clock, and the view of the 
bay and city, as wc receded from them, was 
beautiful in the extreme. We sat upon deck 
watching the hold outline of the Cor niche, 
with now and then a peep at the distant 
Alps, covered with snow, until it was too 
dark to distinguish any thing. 

Septemher l6th We had passed Nice 

before I left my cabin, whence Gv came to 
summon me to look at the number of ships 
of different descriptions, and from various 
countries, that were sailing into the harbour 
of Toulon. 

The aspect of the shore w^as completely 
changed since yes^terday^ histcad of the 
sunny, smiling hills of Italy, nothing met the 
view but abrupt, iron-bound rocks, affording 
nutriment to only a few stunted fir-trees. 

Breakfiist w^iis spread upon deck, and he- 
fore it was finished we were steering between 
the rocky islands in the vicinity of Mar- 
seilles y they might really have vied in arid 
bleakness with those in the Red Sea. Sud- 
denly the ship turned to the right, and we 
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wore steaming rapidly through a wide bay^ 
skirted on the further side by the level, 
open country so peculiar to France, Again 
we made ii sharp torn, and found ourselves 
in the narrow entrance of the liarLoar of 
Marseilles, that runs iip like a broad river 
almost into the heart of the town, mid there 
reraains stagnant. Crowds of shipping were 
to be aeen on all sides, and steamers in pro- 
fusion ; men-of-war and niercli ant-men were 
collected in scores, all proclainiing one of 
the greMtest maritime ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, But the dirt of tlie miiddv water 
and the eifluvia thev emitted as we cut 
through them J were perfectly disgusting, and 
must render the place exceedingly unhealthy. 

As is usually the case^ we were detained a 
considerable time l>y the tiresome police re- 
gulations. 

Not finding my father here, as we ex- 
pected, we engaged a small apartment at the 
H6tel de Nonalllea^ resolving to await an- 
swers to our letters from England* And 
here I shall eon elude my journal of out 
overland passage, in which I have endea- 
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TDured to record the many and varied scenes 
that flitted before our eyes. Their recol- 
lection, and the feelings with which we 
viewed them, can never be effaced from my 
mind ; and althoogh much of sorrow was 
mixed np with their occurrence, I trust 
that none but pleasurable impressions will 
remain. 



THE END. 
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